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THE  EARLIEST  HISTORICAL  RELATIONS 
BETWEEN  MEXICO  AND  JAPAN 


(From  Original  Documents  Preserved  in  Spain  and  Japan.) 


by 

ZELIA  NUTTALL. 


PUBLISHED  BY  THE  CROCKER  FUND  FOR  RESEARCH  IN  MEXICO. 


It  is  strange  but  true,  that  whereas  for  many  years  past  much 
has  been  said  and  written  about  the  hypothetical  transmission 
of  Asiatic  influences  to  Mexico  and  Central  America  by  means 
of  the  ship-wrecked  crews  of  Japanese  junks,  the  precise  date 
when  official  relations  were  first  established  between  Japan  and 
Mexico  has  only  just  been  ascertained. 

It  is  Senor  C.  A.  Lera,  the  actual  Mexican  Envoy  Extraordi¬ 
nary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Japan  and  China,  who 
deserves  the  credit  of  having  instituted  researches  in  archives 
and  annals  of  Japan  and  succeeded  in  finding  therein  the  docu¬ 
mentary  evidence  which  a  countryman  of  his,  Angel  Nunez  Or¬ 
tega,  had  vainly  endeavored  to  find  in  the  national  archives  of 
Mexico. 

With  the  cooperation  of  Father  Steichen,  a  learned  mission¬ 
ary  residing  in  Japan,  who  is  known  as  the  author  of  a  History 
of  Japanese  Commerce,  Senor  Lera  obtained  translations  of  im¬ 
portant  original  documents,  and  incorporated  them  in  a  report 
to  the  Mexican  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  which  was  privately 
printed  in  Tokio  in  pamphlet  form  a  few  months  ago,  under 
the  title  of  “  First  Official  Relations  Between  Japan  and  Spain 
With  Respect  to  Mexico/’ 
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On  reading  Senor  Lera’s  valuable  contribution  I  found  evi¬ 
dences  that  be  was  unacquainted  with  the  scholarly  monograph 
privately  published  in  Mexico  in  1879,  by  the  distinguished 
scholar  and  diplomat,  Senor  Ortega,  under  the  title  “Historical 
Note  on  the  Political  and  Commercial  Belations  Between  Mexico 
and  Japan  in  the  XYIIth  Century.”  I  found  moreover  that 
although  Senor  Lera  refers  to  it,  neither  of  the  above  writers 
had  ever  read  that  most  valuable  document,  the  detailed  report 
of  his  embassy  submitted  to  Viceroy  Mendoza,  by  the  first  ambas¬ 
sador  ever  sent  from  New  Spain  to  Japan.  This  is  contained  in 
Vol.  VIII  of  that  monumental  work  published  in  Madrid :  Collec¬ 
tion  of  unedited  documents  relating  to  the  discovery  and  conquest 
and  organization  of  ancient  Spanish  possessions  in  America  and 
Oceania. 

Finding  myself  deeply  interested  in  the  facts  preserved  in 
the  above  disconnected  monographs,  it  occurred  to  me  that  I 
could  not  send  to  the  San  Francisco  meeting  of  the  Anthropo¬ 
logical  Association  a  more  acceptable  communication  than  a  com¬ 
pilation  of  all  three  publications,  with  translations  of  the  original 
documents  contained  therein.  In  preparing  this  I  found  it  neces¬ 
sary,  in  order  to  fill  certain  gaps,  to  refer  to  a  number  of  works 
on  Japan,  and  also  to  incorporate  certain  data  contained  in  a 
newspaper  article  recently  published  in  the  City  of  Mexico  by 
the  erudite  Father  V.  de  P.  Andrade.  I  venture  to  believe  that 
the  data  collectively  presented  here,  for  the  first  time  in  English, 
will  be  of  interest  and  value,  not  only  to  historians  and  ethnolo¬ 
gists,  but  also  to  the  general  public. 

To  them  it  will  doubtless  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  as  it  was 
to  me,  to  learn  that  it  was  no  less  a  personage  than  Tokugawa 
Iyeyasu,  surnamed  “The  Illustrious,”  who,  in  1598,  took  the 
first  steps  towards  establishing  official  relations  with  Mexico. 
Iyeyasu  is  known  to  have  inaugurated  the  policy  of  exclusion 
and  isolation,  which  was  perfected  by  his  grandson,  Iyemitsu, 
and  to  have  organized  the  form  of  government  which  secured  to 
Japan  a  peace  of  two  hundred  years. 

At  the  time,  however,  when  he  conceived  the  desire  to  enter 
into  direct  communication  with  New  Spain,  he  was  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  remarkable  career.  Only  two  years  had  passed  since 
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Taikun  Hideyoshi  had  bestowed  upon  him,  as  a  reward  for  his 
services  as  a  general,  the  eight  provinces,  which  were  designated 
‘  ‘  The  Kwanto,  ’  ’  and  ordered  him  to  take  up  his  residence  at  the 
then  unimportant  town  of  Yedo,  the  present  Tokio.  Considering 
that  since  1542,  when  the  first  Portuguese  trading  vessels  visited 
Japan,  the  Portuguese  had  been  enjoying  the  monopoly  of  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  trade  by  barter,  it  was  certainly  a  new  departure  for 
General  Iyeyasu  to  attempt  to  establish  direct  communication 
between  his  new  domain  and  Mexico.  It  was  his  idea  that  this 
result  might  be  obtained  if  he  could  but  induce  the  merchant 
vessels  which  plied  between  the  Philippines  and  Mexico  to  touch 
at  one  of  the  ports  of  “The  Kwanto.’’  With  this  object  in  view, 
he  sought  the  advice  and  aid  of  the  learned  Franciscan  friar, 
Geronimo  de  Jesus,  who  wrote  for  him  a  Spanish  letter  to  the 
governor  of  the  Philippines,  in  which,  as  an  opening  to  future 
negotiations,  Iyeyasu  courteously  invited  the  Spanish  merchant 
vessels  to  seek  shelter  in  any  of  the  ports  situated  in  his  domain, 
if  ever  overtaken  by  the  dangerous  storms  so  prevalent  in  these 
regions.  This  letter,  which  was  written  in  the  same  year  in 
which  the  second  expedition  to  Corea  came  to  an  end  and  a 
number  of  Coreans  were  brought  from  that  country  to  Japan, 
was  not  sent  when  written,  for  the  negotiations  were  suspended 
by  the  stirring  events  which  culminated  in  the  famous  battle  of 
Sekigakara,  which,  in  1600,  established  Iyeyasu ’s  supremacy  in 
Japan.  It  was  not  until  1601  that  Iyeyasu  found  leisure  to  re¬ 
vert  to  his  plan,  and  sent  Shinkiro,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  the 
City  of  Sakai,  as  bearer  of  the  above  letter  and  some  costly 
presents  to  the  governor  of  the  Philippines.  The  latter,  deeply 
involved  at  that  time  in  the  war  which  Spain  was  carrying  on 
in  Cambodia  against  Siam,  responded  by  saying  that  Iyeyasu ’s 
proposal  pleased  him  extremely,  and  that  he  would  accept  it  as 
soon  as  he  was  free  and  able  to  do  so.  Meanwhile  he  begged  him 
to  accept  certain  gifts  in  return  for  those  which  he  had  received 
with  much  gratitude  through  the  Japanese  envoy  Shinkiro. 

In  the  month  of  May  of  the  following  year,  a  new  gover¬ 
nor,  Don  Pedro  Bravo  de  Acuna,  was  appointed  for  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  In  September  of  the  same  year  Iyeyasu  dispatched  Shin¬ 
kiro  again  with  another  letter,  also  written  in  Spanish  by  the 
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Franciscan  friar,  Geronimo.  The  original  draft  of  this  interest¬ 
ing  document,  which  is  preserved  in  Japan,  is  in  Japanese,  from 
which  language  it  was  translated  into  French  for  Senor  Lera,  so 
that  he,  in  turn,  could  translate  it  into  Spanish,  from  which 
language  I  have  made  the  following  literal  translation. 

I  venture  to  suggest  that  it  would  be  an  interesting  experi¬ 
ment  for  some  scholar  to  translate  my  version  back  into  Japa¬ 
nese,  and  to  compare  his  translation  with  the  original  document 
and  verify  the  changes  which  must  have  been  produced  by  its 
passing  through  the  crucible  of  three  European  languages. 

“Minamoto  Iyeyasu  of  Japan,  to  his  Lordship  the  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Luzon: — 

“  After  a  long  voyage  yonr  envoy  has  arrived  at  last  with 
your  letter.  He  has  spoken  to  me  of  the  mode  of  government 
and  the  flourishing  condition  of  your  country,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  delivered  to  me  the  five  objects  which  you  have  deigned 
to  send  me  as  presents. 

“  Although  I  have  never  had  the  honor  to  see  or  listen  to 
you,  your  amiable  behavior  makes  me  realize  how  all  men  are 
members  of  a  single  family;  which  reflection  has  moved  me 
deeply. 

“Nothing  would  satisfy  my  desires  so  much  as  to  see 
merchant  vessels  establishing  frequent  communication  between 
my  country  and  New  Spain.  In  formulating  this  wish,  it  was 
not  only  the  interests  of  Japan  which  moved  me,  but  also,  in 
equal  measure,  your  own  advantage.  Many  of  your  people 
have  assured  me  that  it  would  be  a  considerable  advantage  to 
them  to  be  able  to  count  upon  a  port  in  the  Kwanto  as  a 
shelter  for  their  ships  during  tempests.  They  have  also  mani¬ 
fested  to  me  the  pleasure  with  which  they  would  see  Japanese 
vessels  making  voyages  between  the  Kwanto  and  New  Spain. 

“I  shall  await  your  answer  with  eager  anticipation. 

“If  you  render  me  this  service,  I,  in  turn,  will  severely 
prohibit  piracy  even  in  the  most  remote  islands  of  Japan,  and, 
if  you  so  desire,  I  will  condemn  all  pirates  to  death.  You,  in 
turn,  can  execute  all  Japanese  who  in  the  Philippines  violate 
your  laws.  If  any  of  the  merchants  who  with  my  authoriza¬ 
tion  visit  your  country,  prove  to  be  rebellious  to  your  author¬ 
ity,  I  will,  upon  being  informed  of  their  names,  prohibit  their 
embarking  again. 

“Although  unworthy  of  you,  deign  to  accept  as  a  sign  of 
friendship  the  Japanese  suit  of  armor,  which  I  send  you. 

“My  ambassador  will  tell  you  all  that  I  have  failed  to 
express  in  this  letter.” 

It  is  related  that  Iyeyasu’s  assurances  did  not  disarm  the 
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suspicions  of  the  Spaniards,  nor  convince  them  that  he  would 
or  could  keep  his  promise.  Indeed  the  Spaniards’  fear  to  send 
their  galleons  to  Japan  was  not  unfounded,  for,  but  eight  years 
previously  in  1596,  Hideyoshi,  since  surnamed  the  “  Napoleon 
of  Japan,”  had  confiscated  without  provocation  the  Spanish 
vessel  named  “San  Felipe,”  and  a  month  before  the  date  of 
Iyeyasu’s  above  letter  another  galleon,  the  “Espirito  Santo,” 
almost  incurred  the  same  fate.  It  was  sailing  with  contrary 
winds  from  Manila  to  New  Spain,  and  touched  the  coast  of  Tosa 
in  August,  1602.  It  was  immediately  attacked  by  the  natives 
of  this  province,  and  its  captain,  Lope  de  Ulloa,  had  to  resort 
to  arms  in  order  to  defend  it  against  its  assailants.  As  soon  as 
the  news  of  this  singularly  inopportune  episode  reached  Iyeyasu, 
in  October,  he  hastened  to  write  to  the  governor  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  protesting  that  what  had  occurred  had  been  without  his 
knowledge  and  consent.  He  laid  stress  upon  the  amicable  rela¬ 
tions  then  existing  between  both  countries — adding  that  they 
might  almost  be  regarded  as  an  alliance.  Refusing  to  admit 
that  his  subjects  were  in  fault,  he  adroitly  suggests  that  it  was 
probably  only  the  fear  of  a  repetition  of  the  “San  Felipe”  epi¬ 
sode,  which  had  caused  the  Spaniards  to  take  alarm  and  precipi¬ 
tate  their  departure  from  the  Japanese  coast.  He  adds :  “Hence¬ 
forth,  in  case  of  any  kind  of  accidents,  let  your  people  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  take  refuge  in  the  ports  of  my  domain,  for  I  have  sent 
to  all  quarters  severe  orders  relating  to  this  matter.  Through 
your  merchants  I  have  learned  that  the  eight  galleons  which 
leave  Luzon  every  year  for  New  Spain  desire  to  obtain  a  license 
permitting  them  to  take  refuge  in  the  ports  of  my  country.  Full 
of  compassion  for  these  foreigners  I  have  had  eight  licenses  writ¬ 
ten  and  sealed.  These  will  preserve  them  from  the  rapacity  of 
the  people,  and  thanks  to  them  they  will  without  fear  be  able 
not  only  to  take  refuge  in  the  ports  and  islands,  but  also  to 
land  and  penetrate  into  all  villages  and  towns  throughout  Japan, 
without  incurring  the  risk  of  being  treated  as  spies,  even  should 
they  devote  themselves  to  studying  the  usages  and  customs  of  the 
land.” 

While  nothing  could  exceed  the  courtesy  and  good  will  ex¬ 
pressed  in  this  letter,  it  utterly  failed  to  reassure  the  governor 
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of  the  Philippines,  who  could  but  bear  in  mind  several  recent 
disastrous  losses  of  Spanish  galleons,  laden  with  the  much  cov¬ 
eted  riches  from  the  Spanish  possessions  in  Asia.  But  fifteen 
years  had  elapsed  since  Francis  Drake  had  lain  in  wait  at  Cape 
St.  Lucas  for  the  galleon  expected  from  the  Philippines,  and 
after  robbing  it  of  its  treasures,  abandoned  its  crew  on  the  arid 
shores  of  the  Peninsula  of  California.  This  disaster  had  pro¬ 
duced  a  profound  commotion  throughout  the  Spanish  colonies, 
and  brought  infinite  trouble  upon  the  viceroy  of  Mexico,  who  was 
obliged  to  send  out  a  maritime  expedition  with  orders  to  pursue 
and  punish  the  English  corsairs.  The  seizure  of  another  galleon 
by  a  Japanese  potentate  had  taken  place  but  six  years  previously, 
and  now,  at  the  very  time  that  Iyeyasu  was  offering  hospitality 
to  Spanish  merchantmen,  came  the  news  of  the  real  or  imaginary 
danger  incurred  by  the  vessel  which  had  taken  refuge  in  a  Japa¬ 
nese  port.  Considering  that  besides  all  this  the  memory  of  the 
persecution  and  martyrdom  of  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  in 
1597  was  still  fresh,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Spanish  gover¬ 
nor  took  no  notice  of  Iyeyasu ’s  overtures,  and  broke  off  nego¬ 
tiations. 

In  the  native  history  of  Japanese  Commerce  (Nihon  Shogyo- 
shi)  and  Kottenhamp ’s  “  History  of  the  Colonization  of  Amer¬ 
ica,”  this  rupture  and  the  subsequent  failures  to  establish  the 
desired  commercial  relations  are  attributed,  no  doubt  justly, 
chiefly  to  the  powerful  merchant  princes  of  Seville,  who  vio¬ 
lently  opposed  any  encroachment  on  their  monopoly  of  Asiatic 
trade.  Six  years  later,  however,  in  1608,  the  situation  suddenly 
changed.  A  new  governor,  Don  Rodrigo  de  Yivero,  came  to 
the  Philippines,  where,  at  that  period,  there  existed  a  colony  of 
about  fifteen  thousand  Japanese.  The  principal  Japanese  mer¬ 
chants  residing  in  Manila  petitioned  him  to  resume  the  inter¬ 
rupted  negotiations,  and  an  ambassador  sent  by  Iyeyasu  insisted, 
at  the  same  time,  upon  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  Span¬ 
ish  interests  by  a  friendly  treaty  with  Japan. 

Iyeyasu ’s  ambassador,  in  this  case,  was  the  Englishman  Wil¬ 
liam  Adams,  a  native  of  Gillingham,  Kent,  who  shares,  with  his 
companion  Timothy  Shotten,  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
Englishmen  who  went  to  Japan.  Both  served  as  pilots  on  a 
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Dutch  ship,  the  “De  Liefde,  ”  which  had  sailed  from  Texel  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  in  1598  with  four  other  vessels 
and  was  wrecked  at  Bunzo,  in  Japan,  on  April  19,  1600.  Adams 
ingratiated  himself  with  the  Japanese,  volunteered  to  instruct 
them  in  the  art  of  ship-building,  and  won  the  Emperor’s  notice 
by  offering  to  teach  him  geography  and  geometry.  Received  at 
court,  he  rapidly  rose  in  favor.  The  title  ‘  ‘  Hatamoto,  ’  ’  or  Noble, 
was  conferred  upon  him,  and  he  became  not  only  Iyeyasu’s  in¬ 
fluential  adviser,  but  was  employed,  as  in  this  case,  as  the  empe¬ 
ror’s  envoy  in  establishing  commercial  relations  with  foreign 
countries. 

Won  over  by  William  Adams’  representations,  backed  by  the 
petition  presented  by  the  Japanese  residents  of  Manila,  Governor 
Yivero  agreed  to  renew  negotiations  at  once,  and  commissioned 
the  leaders  of  the  Japanese  colony  to  write  two  letters  for  him 
in  their  language.  These  and  some  gifts  were  entrusted  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Adams,  who  was  likewise  placed  in  command  of  the  next 
Spanish  vessel  which  was  sent  to  Japan.  In  the  first  letter,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Iyeyasu,  the  interruption  of  negotiations  and  its  cause 
were  wisely  ignored,  and  great  stress  was  laid  upon  “the  amiable 
sympathy  which  from  olden  times  had  bound  one  nation  to  the 
other,”  and  assurances  were  given  that  “far  from  wishing  to 
abandon  it  or  allowing  it  to  become  lukewarm,  it  would  be  his 
aim  diligently  to  tighten  the  bonds  of  their  long  friendship.” 
He  states,  immediately  afterwards,  that  a  number  of  turbulent 
characters  having  promoted  sedition  and  made  disturbance  in 
the  Japanese  colony  at  Manila,  he  had  adopted  the  course  of 
sending  them  back  to  Japan.  According  to  Father  Steichen  not 
less  than  two  hundred  Japanese  were  thus  expelled  from  Manila. 
Governor  Yivero  adds  that  their  troublesome  behavior  would 
certainly  not  prevent  him  from  receiving  any  peaceful  Japa¬ 
nese  merchants  who  might  come  to  the  Philippines.  With  respect 
to  such  nothing  had  changed.  He  continues :  That  he  was  send¬ 
ing  a  vessel  to  Japan,  and  had  given  orders  to  William  Adams  to 
take  shelter  by  preference  in  a  port  in  the  ‘  ‘  Kwanto.  ’  ’  In  case, 
•however,  that  contrary  winds  should  impede  the  vessel’s  course, 
he  had  no  objection  to  any  other  port  being  entered,  now  that 
the  whole  of  Japan  was  under  Iyeyasu’s  Lordship.  He  did  not 
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doubt  that  bis  captain  and  his  people  would  meet  with  a  good 
reception,  and  he  begged,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Catholic 
friars  residing  in  Japan  should  be  well  treated.  In  the  second 
letter,  addressed  to  the  shogun,  Hidetada,  Iyeyasu ’s  son,  in  whose 
favor  the  latter  had  resigned  in  1605,  Yivero  announced  the 
sending  of  a  galleon,  and  states  that  he  wTould  be  obliged  if  the 
shogun  would  send  Japanese  vessels,  but  not  more  than  four  a 
year,  to  the  Philippines,  and  he  requests  j  that  he  view  with 
benevolence  the  friars  and  priests  who  were  living  in  Japan. 

By  the  time  that  these  letters  reached  their  destination,  eight 
years  had  elapsed  since  Iyeyasu  had  made  his  first  attempt  to 
open  negotiations.  Yivero,  the  enterprising  and  enlightened  gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  Philippines,  henceforth  became  his  ally,  and,  as  we 
shall  see,  conducted  the  first  Japanese  embassy  to  Mexico. 

The  credit  of  having  established  amicable  relations  should  be 
given  to  William  Adams,  whose  influence  over  Iyeyasu  finally 
opened  to  the  Spaniards  the  Port  of  Uraga,  the  most  commo¬ 
dious  and  flourishing  port  of  Japan,  situated  in  the  Province  of 
Sagami,  a  day’s  journey  from  Yedo.  An  imperial  decree,  dated 
1608,  was  posted  at  the  entrance  of  this  port,  threatening  severe 
penalties  to  all  who  might  molest  the  merchantmen  from  Luzon. 

The  answers  to  Governor  Yivero ’s  letters,  which  were  soon 
sent,  express  Iyeyasu ’s  and  his  son’s  pleasure  at  the  realization 
of  their  desire. 

With  regard  to  the  Japanese  w7ho  had  been  forcibly  expelled 
from  Manila,  Iyeyasu  simply  remarks : — 

‘  ‘  In  your  country  the  government  and  the  people  live  in 
harmony,  the  inhabitants  treat  each  other  with  good  will  and 
courtesy,  and  extend  even  to  foreigners  the  same  general  be¬ 
nevolence.  In  Japan  we  also  have  just  laws,  and  all  are  gov¬ 
erned  with  equity.  Consequently  we  have  no  thieves  nor  male¬ 
factors.  Therefore,  if  the  Japanese  who  are  in  the  Philippines 
commit  injustices,  pray  condemn  them  to  death.  ’  ’ 

In  a  letter  dated  October  2,  1608,  Hidetada  reiterates  his 
father’s  assurances  that  Spanish  vessels  might  visit  Japan  with¬ 
out  fear,  and  expressed  the  desire  that  future  communications 
should  be  more  frequent  between  both  countries. 

Perfect  harmony  having  thus  been  established,  friendship 
increased  between  the  Japanese  and  Spaniards,  and  the  galleon 
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which  navigated  between  Manila  and  Acapulco  regularly  touched 
at  Uraga. 

In  the  following  year  a  change  of  governor  took  place  in  the 
Philippines,  and  Don  Juan  de  Silva,  the  new  governor,  has¬ 
tened  to  announce  to  Iyeyasn  his  arrival  in  Luzon,  and  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  continue  to  send  vessels  to  Japan.  He  seized  this  oppor¬ 
tunity,  however,  to  inform  the  emperor  that  a  number  of  Japa¬ 
nese  residents  in  the  Philippines  were  fomenting  revolt  and  dis¬ 
turbing  the  peace.  In  answer  to  the  latter  complaint,  Iyeyasu 
sent  the  governor  a  copy  of  the  severe  laws  applied  to  criminals 
in  Japan,  directing  him  to  apply  these  laws  in  punishing  the 
seditious  Japanese  in  the  Philippines.  He  ends  with  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  friars  in  Japan  were  being  treated  with  sympathy 
and  good  will.  Considering  that,  in  1597,  twenty-six  Christians 
and  foreign  friars,  among  them  a  native  of  Mexico,  San  Felipe 
de  J esus,  were  crucified  at  Nagasaki,  the  imperial  assurances  that 
he  viewed  the  friars  with  benevolence  and  good  will  must  have 
been  extremely  welcome  to  Governor  Yivero. 

Three  months  subsequently,  Hidedata,  who  vied  with  his 
father  in  liberality  and  affability,  renewed  the  privilege  granted 
to  Spanish  vessels  to  enter  all  Japanese  ports  indiscriminately, 
and  sent  their  captains  copies  of  an  official  permission,  dated 
November  2,  1609,  which  reads  as  follows: — 

“The  vessels  sailing  from  Luzon  to  New  Spain  may  freely 
enter  all  ports  in  Japan  and  take  shelter  therein  in  stormy 
weather.  ’  ’ 

In  this  same  year  a  strange  combination  of  circumstances 
occurred,  which  afforded  the  Japanese  rulers  an  unexpected  op¬ 
portunity  not  only  of  demonstrating  their  good  will  towards 
the  Spaniards,  but  of  giving  a  proof  of  their  good  faith  and 
generosity.  Don  Rodrigo  de  Yivero,  the  retiring  governor  of 
the  Philippines,  sailed  from  Luzon  for  New  Spain  on  the  25th 
of  July,  in  a  vessel  named  the  “San  Francisco,”  escorted  by  two 
galleons.  Overtaken  by  a  storm,  the  “San  Francisco”  and  one 
of  the  galleons  were  wrecked  on  the  shores  of  Japan.  As  soon 
as  the  Japanese  learned  that  the  ship-wrecked  crews  were  Span¬ 
iards,  and  that  among  them  was  the  former  friendly  governor 
of  the  Philippines,  they  hastened  to  offer  them  shelter  and  food. 
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Vivero  dispatched  two  messengers  to  the  Japanese  court  to  in¬ 
form  the  emperor  and  the  shogun  of  his  misfortunes.  Where¬ 
upon  they  not  only  invited  him  and  his  companions  to  the  cap¬ 
ital,  but  with  spontaneous  liberality  promised  a  restitution  of 
all  the  merchandise,  etc.,  which  could  be  saved  from  both  wrecks. 
Iyeyasu  generously  offered  to  part  with  one  of  the  best  vessels, 
which  had  been  constructed  for  him  by  William  Adams,  and 
likewise  to  lend  him  four  thousand  ducats,  with  which  to  man 
and  provision  the  ship,  which  was  named  “San  Buenaventura.” 
Vivero  was  also  loaded  with  presents  for  the  King  of  Spain  and 
Viceroy  of  Mexico,  and  was  requested  to  exert  his  influence  to¬ 
wards  the  sending  of  a  Spanish  ambassador  to  Japan. 

It  appears  that  Vivero  took  advantage  of  his  sojourn  in  Japan 
to  prejudice  the  J apanese  rulers  against  the  Portuguese,  who  had 
hitherto  enjoyed  the  sole  privilege  of  exporting  gold  from  Japan. 
He  likewise  attempted  to  have  this  privilege  transferred  to  the 
Spaniards. 

An  interesting  fact  connected  with  this  visit,  and  to  which  I 
will  revert,  is  that  Iyeyasu  requested  that  as  many  as  fifty  ex¬ 
pert  miners  be  sent  to  Japan  from  Mexico  in  order  to  teach  the 
Japanese  the  most  advantageous  methods  of  working  their  gold 
mines,  the  principal  one  of  which  was  situated  in  the  Island  of 
Sado. 

Governor  Vivero,  having  consented  to  take  with  him  to  New 
Spain  a  certain  number  of  Japanese  merchants,  so  that  they 
might  learn  the  way,  and  also  study  commercial  conditions,  stipu¬ 
lated  that  the  price  of  the  vessel  ceded  to  him  might  be  payable 
in  Spanish  merchandise. 

On  the  first  of  August,  1610,  after  having  enjoyed  Japanese 
hospitality  for  over  a  year,  Vivero  and  his  countrymen  embarked 
for  New  Spain  with  twenty-three  Japanese  merchants,  who  were 
under  the  leadership  of  two  noblemen  named  Tanaka  Shosake 
and  Shuya  Ryusai. 

In  Mexico  City,  where  they  arrived  towards  the  end  of  the 
year,  the  Japanese  were  presented  by  Vivero  to  the  viceroy,  Don 
Luis  de  Velasco  the  Second,  who  received  them  well  and  stood 
sponsor  at  the  baptism  of  at  least  one  of  the  two  Japanese  noble¬ 
men,  who  returned  to  Japan  bearing  the  Christian  name  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  the  viceroy’s  family  name,  Velasco. 
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The  singularly  noble  conduct  of  the  Japanese  towards  the 
ship-wrecked  sailors  at  a  time  when  all  nations  accepted  the 
principle  of  “jus  littoris ”  could  but  make  a  particularly  deep 
impression  upon  the  viceroy,  who  in  the  year  1600,  for  instance, 
had  granted  a  concession  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  legally  authorized  them  to  appropriate  all 
ship-wrecked  goods.  Moved  by  gratitude,  or  as  Father  Caro 
prefers  to  state,  by  his  ardent  desire  for  the  aggrandizement  of 
New  Spain,  the  viceroy  determined  to  exert  a  prerogative  usually 
confined  to  sovereigns,  and  to  send  an  ambassador  to  Japan,  en¬ 
trusted  with  a  letter  in  which  he  expressed  to  the  Japanese  rulers 
his  gratitude  and  appreciation  of  the  great  charity  and  liberality 
towards  his  ship-wrecked  countrymen. 

Mexican  historians  have  differed  as  to  the  name  of  the  am¬ 
bassador  appointed,  but  an  original  document  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  the  Indies  proves,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  it  was  Gen¬ 
eral  Sebastian  Yiscaino,  who  in  this  document  is  twice  mentioned 
as  being  a  son  of  the  viceroy.1 

The  memory  of  Don  Sebastian  Viscaino  is  intimately  asso¬ 
ciated  with  California,  for,  in  1596,  he  was  commissioned  by  the 
King  of  Spain  to  make  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  California,  and, 
as  is  well  known,  sailed  from  the  Port  of  Acapulco  with  three 
vessels  and  reached  the  Port  of  La  Paz,  where  he  established 
himself,  built  a  church  and  dispatched  a  series  of  expeditions 
westward.  This  expedition  ended  somewhat  disastrously  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  discontent  of  the  soldiers  under  his  command,  but  in 
1602  he  was  appointed  Captain  General  of  an  expedition  sent  by 
order  of  Phillip  III  and  fitted  out  by  the  Count  of  Monterey,  vice¬ 
roy  of  Mexico.  During  this  voyage,  which  lasted  nine  months, 
the  whole  coast  of  Southern  California  was  carefully  surveyed. 
After  reaching  Cape  Mendocino,  they  proceeded  as  far  north  as 
45  degrees  north  latitude,  but  he  was  forced  to  return  to  Aca¬ 
pulco  on  account  of  illness  and  mortality  amongst  his  men. 

1  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  contents  of  this  valuable  docu¬ 
ment  have  not  been  discussed  by  Senor  Ortega,  Father  Andrade  or  Senor 
Lera,  who  erroneously  states  in  a  footnote  on  page  23  of  his  monograph 
that  the  texts  of  the  two  letters  from  the  Japanese  sovereigns  are  contained 
in  Vol.  VIII  of  the  collection  of  unedited  documents;  whereas  this  contains 
only  the  texts  of  Spanish  letters  addressed  by  General  Yiscaino  to  the  em¬ 
peror  and  shogun. 
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The  account  of  his  embassy  to  Japan,  evidently  written  under 
his  dictation  by  the  secretary  of  the  expedition,  is  divided  into 
twelve  chapters,  and  fills  ninety-seven  printed  pages  in  the  col¬ 
lection  of  unedited  documents  to  which  I  have  already  referred. 
This  document,  which  is  full  of  interesting  and  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  avowed  and  secret  aims  of  his  mission,  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  its  history.  It  enables  one  clearly  to  recog¬ 
nize  moreover  the  manifold  causes  and  events  which  within  a 
few  years  wrought  so  complete  a  change  in  Iyeyasu’s  views,  and 
which  culminated  in  the  banishment  of  foreigners,  the  extirpa¬ 
tion  of  Christianity,  and  the  complete  isolation  of  Japan  for 
centuries. 

On  the  22nd  of  March,  1611,  Yiscaino  sailed  in  a  vessel 
named  the  “San  Francisco”  from  Vera  Cruz,  accompanied  by 
the  Japanese  nobleman  now  known  as  Don  Francisco  de  Velasco, 
twenty-two  Japanese  merchants,  a  commissary  and  six  friars 
of  the  Franciscan  order,  a  captain  named  Palacios  and  a  crew 
of  fifty-two. 

Before  launching  into  Yiscaino ’s  report,  of  which  I  shall  give 
a  literal  translation,  excepting  where  abbreviations  and  commen¬ 
taries  are  necessary,  let  us  read  the  J apanese  records  of  the  fore¬ 
going  events,  which  were  indirectly  communicated  by  the  well- 
known  scholar,  Mr.  Ernest  Satow,  to  Senor  Nunez  Ortega,  in 
1879.  They  demonstrate  that  in  the  17th  century,  as  now,  the 
official  records  of  Japan  were  written  with  a  brevity  and  reti¬ 
cence  which  causes  so  many  modern  Japanese  war  dispatches  to 
read  more  like  our  weather  reports : — 

“The  Sairan  Igen  of  Arai  Haku  Seki  (B.  1657,  D.  1725) 
says:  In  the  15th  year  of  Keycho  (1600)  a  merchant  vessel 
belonging  to  New  Spain  was  driven  by  a  storm  on  the  east 
coast  of  Japan  and  considerably  damaged.  The  government 
ordered  that  it  should  be  repaired,  and  provisions  having  been 
supplied  it  was  started  to  depart.  In  the  summer  of  the  17th 
year  (1612),  an  ambassador  came  from  that  country  on  a 
complimentary  mission,  to  return  thanks.  Amongst  the  pres¬ 
ents  was  a  self -sounding  bell  (clock),  and  our  manufacture  of 
this  article  commenced  from  this  date. 7  n 


1  This  clock  is  still  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Kino-San,  near  Shizouka, 
Province  of  Suraga.  An  inscription  records  its  history,  and  a  small  metal 
plate,  fastened  to  it,  records  that  it  was  made  in  Madrid. 
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The  same  annals  preserve  the  following  report,  made  to  their 
government  by  the  Japanese  merchants  on  their  return  from 
New  Spain: — 

“Some  of  our  sailing  merchants  departed  in  company  with 
this  embassy.  They  (the  merchants)  returned  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  and  stated  that  the  country  visited  was  populous 
and  productive.  They  also  reported  that  the  foreigners  had 
thanked  them,  saying:  ‘Our  countries  are  far  apart  and  navi¬ 
gation  is  difficult.  Pray  do  not  come  again/  ” 

It  is,  of  course,  evident  that  this  blunt  intimation  that  their 
presence  was  not  desired  in  New  Spain  emanated  from  the  same 
monopolists  who  had  caused  the  rupture  of  negotiations  in  1602, 
and  who,  later  on,  obtained  a  royal  decree,  limiting  the  traffic 
between  Mexico  and  Japan  to  one  galleon  a  year,  and  putting  re¬ 
strictions  upon  the  value  of  the  cargo  it  carried. 

From  Yiscaino ’s  report  we  learn  that  the  relations  between 
the  Japanese  merchants  and  the  Spanish  crew  of  the  “San  Fran¬ 
cisco”  were  decidedly  strained.  He  relates  that,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  voyage,  the  Japanese  gave  trouble  on  account  of 
their  haughtiness  and  rudeness  to  the  sailors — especially  “con¬ 
cerning  matters  of  the  kitchen,”  and  by  their  high-handedness. 
The  general  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  affairs  by  ordering  that 
no  Spaniard  was  to  interfere  with  a  Japanese,  nor  lay  hands 
on  him,  nor  give  occasion  for  dispute,  under  penalty  of  death. 
The  same  threat  was  made  to  the  Japanese,  and  they  were  en¬ 
joined  to  be  civil,  and  to  come  to  him  whenever  any  difficulty 
presented  itself,  and  to  avoid  all  disputes  and  quarrels  with  the 
sailors.  Yiscaino  likewise  threatened  that  if  any  Japanese  were 
insolent,  he  would  have  him  hanged  from  the  yardarm,  and 
would  report  him  to  the  Japanese  emperor,  of  whom  it  was 
known  that  he  did  not  like  his  vassals  to  be  insolent — especially 
when  they  were  being  treated  to  such  a  good  voyage.  Whereupon, 
it  is  recorded,  the  Japanese  were  so  filled  with  fear  that  they  “re¬ 
strained  their  pride  and  haughtiness,  became  more  docile  than 
lambs,”  and  gave  no  cause  for  complaint  during  the  remainder 
of  the  voyage.  Their  leader  was  the  first  to  set  an  example  of 
changed  behavior.  Yiscaino  invited  him  to  his  table,  considering 
it  expedient,  as  he  says,  to  please  and  satisfy  him,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  upon  his  report  to  the  emperor  wTould  depend  the 
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manner  of  reception  accorded  to  the  Spaniards  by  his  Imperial 
Majesty,  and  the  dispatch  with  which  permission  would  be  ob¬ 
tained  to  set  out  from  said  Empire  of  Japan  for  the  discovery  of 
said  islands  of  gold  and  silver,  which  constituted  the  principal 
aim  of  this  expedition. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  letters  which  General 

0 

Viscaino  sent  by  messengers  to  the  emperor  and  his  son,  on  his 
arrival  in  Japan  after  a  voyage  of  eighty  days,  he  emphasized 
how  much  respect  and  honor  had  been  accorded  to  the  Japanese 
merchants  during  the  voyage,  but  refrained  from  all  mention  of 
the  islands  of  gold  and  silver,  which  it  was  his  main  object  to 
discover. 

General  Viscaino ’s  letter  to  Iyeyasu  reads  as  follows  : — 

“Most  Serene  Emperor  of  the  kingdoms  and  provinces  of 
Japan: — 

“Sebastian  Yiscaino,  General  and  Ambassador  of  his  Maj¬ 
esty  the  King  of  Spain,  Phillip  III,  and  also  of  the  Marquis 
of  Salinas,  Viceroy  of  New  Spain  and  the  King’s  Lieutenant, 
as  well  as  the  Friar,  Peter  Baptist,  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Francis,  make  known  unto  your  Majesty  that,  to-day,  Satur¬ 
day,  the  10th  of  June,  1611,  we  have  reached  this  Port  of 
Uraga  in  a  vessel  in  which  we  sailed  from  the  Port  of  Aca¬ 
pulco,  in  New  Spain,  on  the  22nd  of  March  of  this  year.  We 
have  come  to  this  kingdom  directly  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
bringing  you  the  news  that  said  Marquis  received  the  em¬ 
bassy  and  presents  which  you  sent  through  Friar  Alonzo 
Munoz,  and  also  to  bring  to  this  realm  J osquendono  and 
your  other  vassals  who  went  last  year  with  Don  Eodrigo  de 
Yivero  to  New  Spain,  as  well  as  to  return  the  money  which 
by  your  order  was  lent  to  Don  Vivero  and  the  value  of  the 
ship  1  San  Buenaventura,  ’  which  said  Marquis  purchased  in  the 
name  of  my  lord  and  king.  It  was  not  considered  expedient 
to  return  here  in  said  vessel  for  reasons  of  which  Josquendono 
and  the  other  Japanese  will  inform  you.  They  will  tell  you  at 
the  same  time  how,  during  their  voyage  to  and  from  New 
Spain,  they  were  respected  and  honored  and  given  presents  on 
account  of  their  being  your  servants  and  vassals.  While  the 
said  Marquis  could  have  sent  them  back  by  the  Islands  of 
Luzon,  he  did  not  do  so,  considering  that  voyage  would  be 
long  and  dangerous,  not  only  on  account  of  difficult  naviga¬ 
tion,  but  because  they,  the  money  and  the  value  of  the  ship 
which  we  are  bringing  to  your  Majesty,  in  the  name  of  my 
lord  and  king,  might  have  been  endangered  on  account  of 
the  number  of  Dutch  pirates,  whose  vessels  are  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Islands,  and  who  are  going  about  robbing  and  in  revolt 
against  my  lord  and  king.” 
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Viscaino  closes  his  letter  by  humbly  begging  permission  to  go 
to  court  in  order  to  “kiss  the  emperor’s  hands,”  and  by  an 
allusion  to  the  existing  relations  of  peace  and  good  understand¬ 
ing  which  it  is  his  mission  to  promote. 

Notwithstanding  these  relations,  the  general  found  it  neces¬ 
sary,  before  landing  his  Spanish  crew,  to  confer  with  the  gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  port  and  the  commander  of  the  Japanese  fleet  of 
junks  as  to  the  best  method  of  avoiding  quarrels  and  disputes 
between  the  Spaniards  and  Japanese.  He  issued  orders  that, 
under  penalty  of  death,  no  Spaniard  was  to  draw  his  sword  or 
any  other  arm  against  the  Japanese — nor  use  violence  against 
Japanese  women,  nor  take  anything  from  any  one  against  his 
will. 

A  great  number  of  Japanese  visited  the  Spanish  vessel, 
among  them  many  noblemen.  These  were  received  with  honors 
by  Yiscaino,  who  “offered  them  chairs  and  gave  them  sweets, 
which  they  soaked  in  sherry,  which  they  liked  extremely. 9  ’ 

He  records  complacently  that  the  Japanese  merchants  and 
their  leader,  Josquendono,  departed  at  once  for  the  court  of  the 
emperor,  in  order  to  give  him  an  account  of  their  voyage,  in 
which  they  expressed  the  excellent  treatment  they  had  received 
from  the  Spaniards.  But  since  we  know  the  nature  of  the  official 
report  of  their  voyage,  made  by  some  of  these  same  merchants, 
who  must  also  have  harbored  resentment  at  the  threats  employed 
by  Yiscaino  on  ship-board,  we  may  be  prompted  to  doubt  whether 
all  accounts  were  as  favorable  as  that  of  Josquendono,  who  had 
been  won  over  by  Yiscaino.  An  insight  into  an  existing  under¬ 
current  of  ill  will  towards  the  Spaniards  is  afforded  by  Yis¬ 
caino  ’s  remark,  “that  it  was  indeed  well  that  they  had  come 
directly  to  Japan,  for  their  arrival  with  the  Japanese  merchants 
contradicted  the  rumors  which  had  been  rife,  and  which  had 
spread  the  belief  that  the  Spaniards  had  deceived  the  emperor; 
that  the  money  lent  to  Yivero  would  never  be  returned,  and 
that  the  Japanese  who  went  to  New  Spain  were  enslaved  and 
made  to  serve  the  Spaniards.” 

In  a  few  days  Yiscaino  received  a  gracious  communication, 
signed  by  several  court  officials,  informing  him  that  the  shogun, 
Hidedata,  had  received  his  letter  with  great  pleasure,  and  granted 
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him  permission  and  all  facilities  to  visit  him  immediately  at  his 
court.  In  the  five  junks  placed  at  his  disposal  Viscaino  at  once 
embarked  with  an  escort  of  thirty  Spaniards,  armed  with  mus¬ 
kets  and  arquebusses,  and  with  the  friars  and  a  few  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  whom  he  had  brought  from  New  Spain. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  river  Yedo  he  was  met  by  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  junks,  who  made  great  demonstrations  of  joy 
and  offered  him  a  Japanese  collation.  The  Spaniards  responded 
by  a  salutation  of  musketry  and  arquebusses  and  by  the  beating 
of  the  drum.  On  the  main  mast  of  the  ambassador’s  junk  they 
flew  the  royal  standard,  and  at  the  stern  floated  another  royal 
standard,  made  of  Castilian  silk,  along  with  an  infantry  flag  with 
its  streamers,  all  of  which,  it  is  related,  gave  great  pleasure  to 
the  Japanese  beholders  who  crowded  the  banks  of  the  river  that 
was  filled  with  innumerable  junks. 

On  landing,  the  Spaniards  were  hospitably  entertained  at  the 
house  of  the  commander,  and  were  assigned  a  fine  residence, 
whither  a  nobleman,  followed  by  a  numerous  suite,  came  with  a 
message  from  the  shogun.  The  general  went  out  to  meet  him 
at  the  door,  his  escort  being  drawn  up  in  line.  The  Japanese 
nobleman  was  most  polite,  bowing  to  the  ground,  according  to 
native  usage.  The  ambassador  followed  the  Spanish  mode,  and 
made  a  great  display  of  politeness — particularly  at  the  door, 
where  there  was  much  discussion  as  to  who  should  enter  first. 

The  nobleman  expressed  the  shogun’s  hope  that  the  Span¬ 
iards  were  resting  and  contented  in  his  domain.  He  informed 
them  that  his  messenger  had  orders  to  provide  amply  for  the 
general  and  his  escort,  and  that  they  would  be  given  six  meals 
a  day,  for  the  expenses  of  which  he  was  sending  gold  and  silver 
instead  of  the  customary  rice,  which  was  used  in  barter.  On  the 
following  day  he  sent  two  cooks,  many  servants  and  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  game  and  fish.  Two  kitchens  were  set  up  in  which  meals 
were  respectively  prepared  in  Spanish  and  Japanese  styles.  The 
shogun’s  messenger  returned  to  investigate  whether  all  was  being 
attended  to,  and  was  invited  to  dine  by  the  ambassador,  who 
found  that  his  guest  cared  less  for  his  meat  than  for  his  sherry, 
but  was  unwilling  or  unable  to  respond  when  his  host  drank  his 
health  for  the  second  time. 
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On  the  next  day,  Tuesday,  another  messenger  was  sent  by 
the  shogun,  announcing  that  on  Wednesday,  if  the  weather  were 
fine,  Viscaino  would  be  permitted  to  deliver  his  embassy.  This 
message  was  communicated  by  two  noblemen,  who  then  inquired 
whether  Viscaino  had  it  in  mind  to  adapt  himself  to  the  ancient 
court  etiquette  of  the  rulers  of  Japan,  which  required  that,  in 
the  imperial  presence,  he  would  have  to  kneel  on  both  knees  and 
remain  with  his  hands  and  head  on  the  floor  until  the  shogun 
gave  the  sign  for  him  to  rise.  The  Spanish  ambassador  promptly 
answered  that  he  did  not  intend  to  do  any  such  thing,  but  would 
adhere  to  Spanish  court  etiquette,  would  make  the  bows  and 
render  homage  to  the  emperor  in  the  same  way  as  he  would  to 
his  own  lord,  the  King  of  Spain.  He  also  announced  that  he 
would  refuse  to  lay  aside  his  sword  and  dagger,  or  remove  his 
boots,  and  that  the  chamberlain  would  have  to  assign  him  a  seat 
near  enough  to  the  shogun  to  be  able  to  hear  what  the  latter 
said.  This  answer  caused  much  consternation  and  discussion  and 
an  exchange  of  messages.  Finally  the  general  threatened  that 
if  he  were  not  allowed  to  deliver  his  embassy  according  to 
Spanish  etiquette,  he  would  return  to  New  Spain  without  deliv¬ 
ering  the  viceroy’s  letter  or  presents,  and  would  merely  report 
that  he  had  brought  back  the  Japanese  merchants,  and  returned 
the  money  lent  to  Vivero.  Upon  this  the  shogun’s  counsellors 
courteously  reminded  him  that,  when  received  at  the  Japanese 
court,  Don  Rodrigo  Vivero,  who  was  not  only  a  cavalier  and 
relative  of  the  viceroy,  but  had  also  been  governor  of  Luzon, 
had  made  no  objections,  and  had  entered  the  presence  of  the 
shogun  in  the  way  that  was  required  of  him.  Ambassador  Vis¬ 
caino  replied  that  all  this  was  perfectly  true  in  the  case  of  Don 
Vivero,  who  personally  was  worthy  of  the  highest  consideration, 
but  the  latter  had  come  to  this  court  because  he  had  been  ship¬ 
wrecked  and  lost,  and  because  necessity  compelled  him  to  seek 
aid  and  means  to  proceed  to  New  Spain.  He  was  then  in  such 
dire  necessity  that  he  was  not  to  blame  for  any  act  of  submission 
he  may  have  made,  since  he  came  to  implore  succor  and  nat¬ 
urally  was  grateful  to  the  ruler  of  this  country  who  afforded 
him  aid.  It  was  in  consideration  of  all  this  that  the  viceroy 
had  dispatched  the  present  embassy  to  escort  the  Japanese  mer- 
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chants  home  and  to  express  the  good  will  of  their  Catholic  maj¬ 
esties.  He  added,  what  was  not  quite  true,  that  he  had  not  come 
to  ask  for  anything,  nor  to  bring  merchandise,  nor  to  reap  gain 
or  profits,  but  solely  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  his  embassy. 
He  repeated,  however,  that  he  would  sooner  depart  without  de¬ 
livering  it  than  allow  the  authority  of  king  and  viceroy  to  be 
lowered  one  fraction  of  its  grandeur,  for  his  king  was  the  great¬ 
est  lord  on  earth.  Viscaino’s  arrogant  utterances  naturally  gave 
offense  to  the  shogun’s  messengers;  they  returned  to  the  palace 
greatly  nonplussed,  and  affairs  came  to  a  standstill. 

It  was  then  that  the  shogun  wisely  summoned  a  meeting  of 
the  presidents  of  the  councils  of  state  and  government,  and 
other  high  officials,  who,  after  lengthy  debates,  finally  formu¬ 
lated  the  decree  that  the  Spanish  ambassador  was  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  fulfill  his  ‘  ‘  mission  according  to  his  own  usage  as  best  he 
could.  ’  ’  It  was  moreover  decided  that  it  was  only  when  he  spoke 
in  the  name  of  his  king  that  he  was  to  be  permitted  to  occupy 
the  same  platform  as  the  shogun  who,  seated,  would  receive  the 
viceroy’s  letter  and  presents.  Having  delievered  these,  the  am¬ 
bassador  was  to  descend  a  step,  and  there  deliver  his  present  to 
the  shogun,  after  which  he  was  to  seat  himself.  The  decree 
concluded  with  the  resolution  that  as  much  honor  and  mercy  as 
possible  was  to  be  conceded  to  the  first  ambassador  from  New 
Spain.  All  difficulties  having  thus  been  overcome  by  the  good 
will  and  courtesy  of  the  Japanese,  the  audience  took  place  on  the 
following  morning. 

The  shogun  sent  four  thousand  soliders  of  his  guard  to  escort 
the  Spaniards  to  his  palace.  The  latter  formed  a  group  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  solemn  procession,  headed  by  the  captain  and  pilot 
of  the  Spanish  vessel,  followed  by  members  of  its  crew,  and  a 
sergeant,  who  bore  the  banner  with  three  streamers,  each  held 
by  a  man.  The  standard  came  next,  with  its  three  streamers, 
the  ambassador  holding  it  with  his  right  hand.  Friar  Luis  So¬ 
telo,  the  commissary  of  the  Franciscan  order,  walked  at  one  side 
with  General  Yiscaino,  and  two  Franciscan  friars  at  the  other, 
this  group  being  preceded  by  the  commander  of  the  junks  and 
another  Japanese  nobleman. 
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The  rear-guard  was  formed  by  the  secretary  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion,  a  sergeant,  and  the  general’s  negro  drummer,  whose  ap¬ 
pearance  and  drumming  made  a  great  commotion,  and  attracted  a 
numerous  crowd.  A  detachment  of  the  Japanese  guard  marched 
in  front  of  the  Spaniards  and  another  behind.  At  the  fifth  door 
of  the  palace  they  were  met  by  the  chamberlain  and  other  offi¬ 
cials  and  were  led  into  a  waiting  room,  where  the  ambassador 
sat  for  a  little  while.  Thence  they  were  ushered  through  an 
inner,  richly  decorated  hall,  into  a  great  court-yard,  where  stood 
more  than  a  thousand  royal  princes  and  knights,  each  one  wear¬ 
ing  a  helmet  on  which  his  insignia  of  rank  was  displayed.  To 
them  the  ambassador  made  the  courtesies  and  bows  which  he 
considered  they  were  entitled  to,  beginning  with  the  highest  in 
rank.  He  records  that  they  responded  by  folding  their  hands 
and  bowing  until  their  heads  touched  the  ground.  Passing  on 
to  another  square,  the  ambassador  came  into  the  presence  of  the 
shogun,  seated  in  his  royal  robes  on  cushions  and  rich  carpets. 
To  his  right,  at  a  distance,  sat  his  nine  counsellors,  and,  at  a 
lower  level,  his  steward,  chamberlain,  and  secretary.  A  sign 
was  made  to  the  ambassador  to  approach,  and  he  did  so,  all 
present  observing  him  in  profound  silence.  First  of  all  he  made 
three  bows,  which  were  not  very  deep,  and  lowered  the  staff  he 
carried  until  it  nearly  touched  the  ground.  He  then  advanced 
six  paces  to  a  lower  platform  and  made  three  bows,  which  were 
slightly  lower  than  the  preceding  ones.  The  next  three  bows  he 
made,  while  standing  on  the  lowest  platform,  were  still  more 
profound.  Then  he  placed  on  his  head  the  viceroy’s  letter,  and, 
after  making  three  more  bows,  deposited  it  on  the  platform. 
During  all  this  time  the  shogun  and  his  counsellors  were  ob¬ 
serving  the  ambassador  and  his  extraordinary  performances 
with  unconcealed  merriment,  which  the  Spanish  attributed  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  fact  that  before  this  the  Japanese  had  never  seen  a 
full  dress  Spanish  costume.  Viscaino’s  raiment  is  described  as 
being  very  fine.  His  cap  was  adorned  with  feathers  and  a  gold 
band.  His  sword  and  dagger  were  gilt,  his  boots  were  white 
with  buttons,  and  his  frill  was  of  the  finest  lace. 

Showing  evidence  of  being  pleased,  the  shogun  beckoned  to 
his  secretary,  and  gave  him  an  order  to  lead  the  ambassador  to 
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the  seat  prepared  for  him,  also  to  tell  him  that  the  shogun  was 
glad  to  have  seen  him — especially  after  all  the  hardships  of  the 
long  sea  voyage.  The  thought  of  not  seeing  land  for  eighty-one 
days  seemed  to  the  shogun  to  be  truly  dreadful.  The  ambassa¬ 
dor  replied,  through  the  interpreter,  that  he  kissed  his  Highness  ’ 
hands  for  the  great  condescension  that  he  was  showing  him,  and 
that,  as  far  as  the  hardships  were  concerned,  which  he  had 
undergone  and  was  yet  to  undergo  on  the  return  voyage,  he  had 
come  to  regard  them  as  gifts  ever  since  he  had  come  into  the 
presence  of  such  a  prince.  When  this  speech  was  translated  by 
the  secretary,  the  prince  bowed  his  head  several  times  towards 
the  ambassador  to  express  his  thanks.  Yiscaino  then  arose,  and 
after  a  very  profound  obeisance  presented  the  viceroy’s  gifts. 
Up  to  the  present  the  Spanish  ambassador  had  had  everything 
his  own  way,  but  now  occurred  an  episode  which  was  probably 
unexpected.  After  a  moment’s  silence,  the  prince  waved  his 
hand  with  great  majesty,  and  two  chamberlains  approached  the 
ambassador  and  led  him  out  of  the  audience  chamber.  After 
a  little  while,  during  which  the  shogun  examined  the  vice-regal 
presents,  Yiscaino  was  again  led  into  the  hall,  which  he  entered 
as  he  had  made  his  exit,  performing  the  same  series  of  triple 
bows.  This  time,  it  is  related,  these  bows  were  more  profound, 
a  sign  that  the  ambassador  had  been  impressed  with  great  re¬ 
spect  for  the  shogun’s  authority.  The  latter  informed  him, 
through  his  chief  counsellors,  that  he  much  esteemed  the  gifts, 
and  that,  if  the  general  would  like  the  Spanish  soldiers  and 
servants  to  see  him,  they  would  be  permitted  to  enter  the  audi¬ 
ence  room.  The  ambassador  then  made  another  bowing  exit, 
and  returned  with  his  men,  who  were,  as  he  takes  pains  to  record, 
“booted  and  armed.”  The  shogun  examined  them  with  evident 
curiosity.  The  friars  were  then  presented,  and  offered  him  their 
gifts  themselves,  two  of  them  being  excellent  interpreters. 

Each  time  that  the  friars  addressed  a  word  to  the  ambas¬ 
sador,  he,  although  in  the  presence  of  the  shogun,  arose  and 
made  them  an  humble  and  respectful  bow,  thus  demonstrating 
his  reverence  for  their  priesthood,  an  observance  which,  he  says, 
impressed  the  shogun  and  his  counsellors.  At  the  end  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  during  which  the  prince  contemplated  the 
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Spaniards,  he  made  a  sign  to  two  of  his  chief  counsellors,  who 
again  went  to  the  ambassador  and  led  him  out  of  the  hall.  He 
was  then  requested  to  allow  the  shogun  to  view  the  portraits  of 
the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain,  which  were  intended  for  the  em¬ 
peror.  When  these  were  sent  for  and  brought  before  the  shogun, 
he  arose  and  dismissed  every  one  from  the  audience  room  and 
sent  a  message  to  the  ambassador,  telling  him  that  he  was  to 
return  to  his  lodgings,  and  that  the  portraits  would  be  sent  back 
to  him  later.  It  is  recorded  that  he  and  his  consort  and  the  ladies 
of  the  palace  particularly  enjoyed  seeing  the  portrait  of  the 
Spanish  queen,  on  account  of  her  beauty  and  rich  costume,  which 
to  them  seemed  very  strange. 

On  receiving  his  dismissal,  the  ambassador  set  out  as  he 
had  come,  but  received  the  injunction  that  no  volleys  of  mus¬ 
ketry  were  to  be  fired  as  long  as  he  was  inside  the  palace  pre¬ 
cincts.  Once  outside,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  Japanese,  the 
Spanish  soldiers  began  to  fire  loud  volleys  of  musketry,  with 
such  rapidity  that  in  an  hour  they  had  used  a  whole  barrel  of 
powder. 

The  following  days  were  spent  in  making  visits  and  presents 
to  the  court  officials,  and  on  St.  John's  day  the  ambassador  and 
his  men  went  in  state  to  mass,  at  the  Convent  of  San  Francisco, 
in  order,  as  is  stated,  to  honor  the  feast  of  the  Saint,  and  also  to 
give  an  example  to  the  Japanese  to  go  to  church  and  respect  the 
priests. 

At  mass  they  offered  a  thanksgiving  for  the  mercy  that  dur¬ 
ing  their  stay  in  the  city  there  had  been  no  accident  or  blood¬ 
shed  such  as  might  have  been  expected.  At  the  Elevation  of  the 
Host,  volleys  were  fired  and  the  royal  standard  and  banner 
were  lowered  to  the  base  of  the  altar.  On  their  way  to  the  con¬ 
vent  the  Spaniards  were  met  by  Masumane,  the  mighty  Lord  of 
the  Province  of  Oxo,  who  was  awaiting  them  on  horseback,  accom¬ 
panied  by  two  thousand  soldiers  and  many  mounted  horsemen. 
This  noble  prince,  who  was  to  become  the  friend  and  protector 
of  the  Spaniards  and  all  Christians,  is  described  as  so  powerful 
that,  in  case  of  warfare,  he  could  command  the  services  of  eighty 
thousand  men.  As  soon  as  he  saw  the  ambassador  he  dismounted 
and  sent  him  a  message,  asking  him  as  a  favor  to  order  the 
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Spanish  soldiers  to  discharge  their  firearms,  because  he  wanted 
to  see  and  hear  them  do  so.  Acceding  to  this  request,  they  dis¬ 
charged  two  such  loud  volleys  that  he  put  his  hands  to  his  ears 
in  alarm.  Frightened  by  the  noise  a  number  of  horses  threw 
their  riders,  or  rolled  on  the  ground.  Yiscaino  relates  that  the 
prince  and  his  suite  were  so  amused  at  this  that  they  nearly  died 
of  laughter.  When  order  was  restored,  the  prince  approached 
the  ambassador,  and  bowing  to  the  ground,  offered  him  thanks 
and  his  services,  and  passed  on  with  such  demonstrations  of  po¬ 
liteness  and  courtesy  that  the  Spanish  ambassador  was  led  to 
state  that  the  Japanese  nobility  excelled  in  politeness  all  of  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

The  return  journey  to  the  Port  of  Uraga  was  made  at  the 
expense  of  the  shogun  and  with  a  large  escort  of  people.  About 
a  week  later  the  embassy  set  out  for  the  court  of  the  emperor, 
Iyeyasu,  at  Shizuoka,  in  the  Province  of  Suraga.  On  their  way 
the  Spaniards  met  nothing  but  hospitality,  and  on  arriving  at 
“Corunga,”  were  lodged  in  houses  adjacent  to  the  palace.  On 
the  following  day  the  emperor  sent  a  gracious  message,  express¬ 
ing  the  hope  that  the  ambassador  was  sufficiently  rested  to  come 
to  the  palace.  If  not,  he  would  be  granted  an  audience  when¬ 
ever  it  suited  him  best.  Yiscaino,  who,  it  is  said,  was  always 
ready  to  guard  his  dignity  and  impose  his  will,  sent  answer  that 
he  was  ready  to  deliver  his  embassy,  but  that  he  first  desired  to 
know  how  the  ceremony  was  expected  to  be.  He,  for  his  part, 
refused  to  remove  his  sword,  dagger  and  boots,  nor  would  he 
kneel  upon  the  floor ;  what  is  more,  it  was  his  wish  and  intention 
to  be  accompanied  by  his  armed  men  bearing  the  insignia  of 
war,  the  standard,  banner  and  drum.  The  answer  was  that  the 
emperor  graciously  permitted  him  to  deliver  his  embassy  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  usage,  but  that  on  no  account  would  he  be 
permitted  to  fire  volleys  of  musketry  in  the  imperial  court.  Pos¬ 
sibly  as  a  means  of  giving  the  emperor  an  opportunity  of  express¬ 
ing  his  displeasure  at  the  arrogance  of  the  Spanish  ambassador,  it 
was  decided  that  he  was  to  enter  and  leave  the  audience  chamber 
twice, — the  first  time  as  the  ambassador  of  the  king  and  viceroy, 
the  second  time  in  his  capacity  of  captain  general. 
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On  arriving  at  the  palace,  Viscaino  was  notified  of  this  ar¬ 
rangement,  and  when  he  made  his  first  entrance  the  emperor 
bowed  his  head  in  silent  acknowledgment  of  the  series  of  bows 
with  which  he  advanced  and  presented  the  letter  and  viceregal 
gifts.1 * * * * * 

When  Yiscaino  entered  the  second  time,  he  was  received  on 
a  lower  platform,  and  the  emperor  with  what  is  described  as 
“greater  severity”  bowed  his  head  only  at  the  captain  general’s 
entrance  and  exit,  being  apparently  absorbed  in  examining  the 
royal  portraits  just  received. 

When  the  friars  offered  their  gifts,  they  were  spoken  to  with 
great  friendliness  by  the  emperor,  who  asked  them  many  ques¬ 
tions.  A  message  was  sent  to  the  ambassador,  who  was  waiting 
outside,  telling  him  that  the  emperor  had  been  pleased  to  see 
him,  that  he  was  to  go  back  to  his  lodgings,  and  that  the  em¬ 
peror  would  speak  to  him  later  on — a  promise  which  was  never 
fulfilled. 

The  following  days  were  spent  in  an  interchange  of  visits 
with  court  officials.  One  of  the  ladies  of  the  imperial  palace, 
a  devout  Christian  convert  named  Julia,  went  to  visit  the  am¬ 
bassador  and  hear  mass  at  his  residence.  Her  example  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  number  of  Christian  Japanese,  who  were  received 
with  much  affection  by  the  Franciscan  friars.  Many  other  Japa¬ 
nese  also  came  and  expressed  their  desire  to  be  taught  the  Cath¬ 
olic  religion  and  to  be  baptized. 

Meanwhile  General  Yiscaino  was  preparing  petitions  to  the 

emperor,  which  were  worded  as  follows : — 

11  Sebastian  Yiscaino,  Captain  General  of  Phillip,  King  of 
Spain,  says: — 

‘  ‘  That  he  carries  an  order  from  his  king  and  the  viceroy 
of  New  Spain  to  make  a  survey  of  all  the  ports  of  this  king¬ 
dom  from  Nagasaki  to  its  northernmost  limits,  providing  your 
Imperial  Majesty  grants  the  permission  to  do  so.  He  is  to 
make  charts  and  take  soundings,  so  that  if  obliged  to  take 

1  These  gifts  consisted,  in  the  first  case,  of  the  clock,  manufactured  in 

Madrid,  which  the  Japanese  described  as  a  “  self -sounding  bell/7  and 

copied  with  such  success  that  Japanese  clocks  subsequently  became  famous 
as  articles  of  commerce. 

Besides  this,  the  viceregal  gifts  consisted  of  the  royal  portraits  already 

mentioned;  of  a  water-proof  coat,  two  saddles,  a  roll  of  paper,  two  barrels 

of  Spanish  wine,  two  sets  of  the  implements  used  in  falconry,  and  a  roll  of 

ribbon  with  gold  braid,  such  as  was  used  in  Spain  to  adorn  gala  shoes. 
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shelter  from  storms,  Spanish  vessels  on  their  way  from  Luzon 
to  New  Spain  may  know  which  are  the  best  ports  to  enter, 
and  may  not  be  wrecked  and  lost  as  heretofore.  Yiscaino 
begs,  as  mercy,  that  a  Japanese  official  be  sent  to  accompany 
him,  and  to  obtain  ships  and  provisions  for  him  everywhere 
at  moderate  prices.  He  ends  with  the  promise  that  when  the 
survey  map  is  made,  he  will  send  one  copy  to  the  emperor  and 
another  to  his  lord  and  king.  11 

In  a  second  petition  Yiscaino  requests  permission  to  build  a 
ship,  so  that  when  he  returns  to  New  Spain  in  the  vessel  in 
which  he  came,  he  could  fill  the  new  one  with  J apanese  products, 
which  he  wished  to  take  home  as  presents.  He  begs  that  the 
emperor  will  aid  him  by  issuing  an  order  that  wood,  carpenters, 
blacksmiths  and  other  necessary  workmen  be  supplied  to  him 
at  reasonable  rates  such  as  are  paid  by  his  Imperial  Majesty. 
He  also  asks  that  a  Japanese  official  be  placed  in  charge  of  the 
building  of  the  vessel,  and  adds  that  he  would  gratefully  receive 
this  favor  in  the  name  of  his  king,  for  whom  the  ship  was  in¬ 
tended,  and  that  he  would  return  in  it  to  J apan  in  the  following 
year,  with  a  view  to  promoting  the  friendship  and  commercial 
treaty  already  existing. 

In  the  third  remarkable  petition  Yiscaino  makes  the  false 
assertion  that  he  had  come  to  Japan  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
bringing  thither  the  Japanese  vassals  of  his  Imperial  Majesty, 
and  of  returning  the  money  lent  to  Rodrigo  de  Yivero.  He 
claims  that  he  had  no  other  interests  or  merchandise,  but  admits 
that  he  has  some  stuffs  and  cloths,  which  he  was  obliged  to  sell 
in  Japan  in  order  to  provide  food  for  his  men  and  to  build  the 
ship  mentioned  in  the  previous  petition.  He  complains  that 
when  he  attempted  to  sell  the  stuffs  in  the  Port  of  Uraga,  he 
was  prevented  from  doing  so  by  some  Japanese  courtiers,  who 
stated  that  his  Majesty  needed  said  stuffs  for  his  personal  use. 
If  this  is  the  case,  he  says,  “the  whole  ship’s  cargo  and  its  men 
are  at  the  emperor’s  disposal.  If  not,  then  will  his  Majesty 
please  send  an  order,  so  that  now,  and  whenever  he  may  return 
to  this  land  from  New  Spain  or  Luzon,  General  Yiscaino  can 
sell  such  stuffs  free  from  duty  or  taxation.  ’  ’  It  would  be  well, 
he  adds,  to  settle  once  and  for  all  time  what  was  to  be  done,  so 
that  one  could  know  whether  to  return  another  time  to  Japan 
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and  whether  peace  and  amity  are  to  continue.  Yiscaino  closes 
his  note  by  stating  “that  in  New  Spain  the  Japanese  merchants 
were  allowed  to  sell  their  merchandise  without  paying  duties  or 
taxes  of  any  kind.” 

The  imperial  message  brought  to  Yiscaino,  after  four  days, 
stated  that  the  orders  had  been  given,  and  that  he  would  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  build  a  ship  wherever  he  chose  to  do  so — that  the  mate¬ 
rial  and  workmen  would  be  furnished  him  at  very  moderate 
prices,  and  that  the  concessions  to  survey  the  ports  and  to  sell 
stuffs  free  of  taxation  would  be  granted  him.  Not  satisfied  with 
this,  Yiscaino  sent  his  expression  of  thanks,  somewhat  contradic¬ 
torily  adding,  “that  he  wished  to  inform  the  emperor  that  the 
principal  business  for  which  he  had  come  to  Japan  was  to  find 
out  whether  his  Majesty  intended  to  be  friends  with  the  Dutch 
and  allow  them  to  enter  his  realm.  If  so,  the  Spanish  king  would 
not  like  his  vassals  to  come  to  Japan  to  trade,  and  the  peace 
begun  could  not  be  continued,  for  many  reasons  which  he  would 
explain,  if  permitted  to  do  so,  to  his  Majesty  and  the  council.” 

On  the  next  day  at  the  house  of  the  emperor’s  secretary, 
the  latter  and  the  president  of  the  council  listened  attentively 
to  Yiscaino ’s  representations.  He  asked  them,  in  the  first  place, 
for  a  written  acknowledgment  that  he  had  faithfully  brought 
back  the  Japanese  who  had  gone  to  New  Spain,  and  that  they 
themselves  had  testified  that  they  had  been  well  treated  during 
their  voyage.  He  added  that  if  any  one  had  any  complaint  to 
make,  he  would  certainly  give  him  satisfaction.  He  also  wished 
a  written  acknowledgment  of  his  having  paid  all  that  was  lent 
to  Don  Rodrigo  de  Vivero,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  at  Aca¬ 
pulco  of  the  Japanese  ship  in  which  Yivero  had  made  the  voy¬ 
age  to  New  Spain.  He  here  volunteered  to  pay  any  debt  that 
might  be  found  remaining  due,  and  then  asked  for  a  return  of 
the  bonds  or  bills  which  Yivero  had  left  as  guarantees  for  the 
payment  of  the  debt.  The  Japanese  officials  told  him  that  they 
considered  his  requests  just  ones,  and  that  both  of  them  would 
immediately  report  to  the  emperor  on  the  subject.  After  hav¬ 
ing  thus  emphasized  the  faithfulness  and  honesty  with  which 
he  had  performed  his  mission,  Yiscaino  made  an  attack  upon 
the  Dutch,  which  was  to  cost  him  and  his  countrymen  dear.  He 
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accused  certain  Dutch  traders,  who  had  made  a  mercantile  con¬ 
tract  with  the  emperor  a  year  previous,  of  being  pirates,  who, 
after  committing  many  robberies,  had  been  pursued  and  chas¬ 
tised  by  the  governor  of  the  Philippines.  He  affirmed  that  they 
certainly  would  not  be  able  to  fulfill  their  contract  with  the 
emperor,  and  asked  “what  friendship  could  the  latter  have  with 
people  who  were  not  only  thieves,  but  were  disobedient  and  in  re¬ 
volt  against  their  lord,  the  King  of  Spain?”  He  requested  his 
auditors  to  reflect  upon  what  he  had  already  written  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  emperor,  and  also  requested  an  answer  as  to  whether 
the  Japanese  intended  to  tolerate  Dutch  trade  or  not.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  a  wish  not  to  have  to  leave  Japan  without  knowing  the  re¬ 
sult  of  his  embassy,  so  as  to  report  it  to  the  King  of  Spain. 
Viscaino ’s  listeners  expressed  great  surprise  at  his  accusations 
against  the  Dutch  traders  and  withdrew.  On  the  following  day 
they  sent  a  message,  saying  that  they  had  reported  all  he  had  told 
them  to  the  emperor;  that  as  they  knew  he  intended  to  spend 
some  time  in  Japan,  an  answer  would  be  sent  him  before  his  de¬ 
parture  for  New  Spain;  that  he  was  to  go  in  God’s  name  to  the 
Port  of  Uraga.  On  his  return  to  that  port,  he  found  that  the 
emperor  had  cut  off  the  free  supply  of  food  and  lodgings 
which  had  heretofore  been  given  to  Yiscaino.  Viscaino  interprets 
this  act  as  a  token  of  the  displeasure  the  emperor  was  said  to 
have  felt  at  the  Spanish  embassy  having  visited  the  court  of 
his  son,  the  shogun,  before  his.  He  also  accuses  the  emperor 
of  an  avarice  which  was  increasing  with  advancing  years,  and 
makes  other  derogatory  remarks  concerning  the  aged  monarch. 
A  few  days  later  the  Spaniards  entered  the  domain  of  the  sho¬ 
gun,  who  sought  to  make  amends  for  his  father’s  abrupt  action, 
and  attributed  it  to  the  influence  of  his  counsellors.  Notwith¬ 
standing  Viscaino ’s  report  against  the  emperor,  he  boasts  fur¬ 
ther  on  of  his  embassy  not  having  cost  his  king  one  hundred 
pesos,  or  dollars — a  fact,  however,  which  he  attributes  to  the 
shogun’s  generosity  and  to  his  own  practical  wisdom  and  in¬ 
dustry,  which  enabled  him,  as  he  said,  “to  make  a  quarter  of  a 
dollar  of  his  Majesty’s  treasury  appear  like  a  million.” 

A  series  of  disappointments  awaited  the  Spaniards  at  Uraga. 
Their  sale  of  stuffs  did  not  yield  as  much  as  they  expected,  for 
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being  unknown  to  them,  the  Japanese  did  not  appreciate  the  real 
value  of  the  finest  woolen  cloths  and  friezes,  and  would  not  buy 
them.  Then,  when  the  cost  of  building  a  vessel  was  estimated, 
it  was  found  to  exceed  by  far  the  means  at  their  command ;  so  it 
was  determined  to  repair  and  strengthen  the  vessel  they  had 
come  in,  and  to  make  the  survey  of  the  ports  in  it  alone.  It 
was  found  necessary  before  starting  to  apply  to  the  shogun 
not  only  for  credentials  to  the  lords  and  princes  who  resided 
in  the  north  of  Japan  and  were  not  on  good  terms  with  the 
emperor,  but  also  for  the  escort  of  a  high  official,  who,  in  the 
name  of  the  shogun,  was  to  oblige  people  to  furnish  the  neces¬ 
sary  provisions  and  all  assistance  needed  in  making  the  survey. 
The  shogun,  who  was  under  the  influence  of  Friar  Luis  Sotelo, 
and  showed  a  decided  leaning  towards  Christianity,  sent  kindly 
messages  to  Yiscaino,  and  expressed  the  wish  to  see  and  speak 
with  him  at  length  on  his  return  concerning  the  friendly  relations 
between  his  country  and  the  Spanish  nation.  He  also  sent  word, 
through  the  commander  of  the  junks,  that  he  had  heard  that 
Yiscaino  had  given  up  building  the  vessel  for  lack  of  means, 
and  he  deplored  his  father’s  parsimoniousness.  He  expressed 
the  desire  that  the  emperor’s  license  to  build  the  vessel  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  him,  as  he  would  like  to  carry  out  the  plan  himself. 
Yiscaino  states  that  he  gave  him  the  imperial  permit  on  account 
of  being  under  obligations  to  him,  and  as  it  was  important  not 
to  offend  him  on  account  of  his  friendliness  towards  Christians. 
Yiscaino  caused,  however,  a  document  to  be  drawn,  in  which  he 
ventured  to  impose  the  following  conditions  upon  the  shogun : — 

“The  ship  was  not  to  carry  more  than  one  hundred  tons. 

It  wras  to  be  placed  under  his  entire  command;  only  two  Japa¬ 
nese  were  to  go  as  stewards  of  the  ship  and  of  its  cargo.  Not 
a  cent  was  to  be  spent  on  the  vessel  by  the  Spaniards,  but,  on 
arrival  at  Vera  Cruz,  if  the  viceroy  desired  to  buy  the  ship, 
it  was  to  be  given  him  at  a  moderate  price.  If  not  wanted,  it 
was  to  sail  for  Manila,  or  wherever  the  viceroy  might  com¬ 
mand.  ’  ’ 

It  is  needless  to  state  that  these  conditions,  which  Viscaino 
attempted  to  impose  upon  the  Japanese  ruler  who  was  to  defray 
the  entire  expense  of  the  building,  were  never  fulfilled.  What 
happened  will  be  told  later  on.  While  at  Uraga,  Yiscaino  had 
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a  memorable  interview  with  William  Adams,  the  staunch  par¬ 
tisan  of  his  former  employers,  the  Dutch,  for  whom,  in  1611, 
he  had  obtained  permission  to  establish  a  ship-building  factory  at 
Firando.  Two  Dutchmen  had  arrived  at  Uraga  while  Yiscaino 
was  there,  carrying  many  presents  for  the  emperor,  who  through 
William  Adams’  influence  received  them  very  well,  and  gave 
them  all  the  permits  and  grants  they  asked  for.  In  their  name 
Adams  went  to  see  the  Spanish  general,  and  demanded  from 
him  an  explanation  as  to  “why  he  had  told  the  emperor  that 
the  Dutch  were  a  bad  people,  who  were  disobedient  and  in  revolt 
against  their  king,  and  who  went  about  robbing  and  creating 
trouble.”  Yiscaino ’s  characteristic  answer,  which  is  verbally 
given,  was,  “that  it  was  perfectly  true  that  he  had  said  all  that 
to  the  emperor,  and  much  more  besides,  and  that  he  had  fallen 
short  of  the  truth  in  describing  what  the  Dutch  were.  He  ended 
by  stating  that  he  was  ready  to  give  them  any  satisfaction  they 
desired.  ’  ’  He  adds,  ‘  1  that  it  was  agreed  that  the  Dutchmen  were 
to  meet  him,  but  that  they  did  not  dare  to  do  so  and  adopted 
the  alternative  of  leaving  Uraga  at  night  without  seeing  him.  ’  ’ 

Yiscaino  little  imagined  when  he  wrote  thus  disparagingly 
of  the  Hollanders,  that  these  same  men  were  about  to  secure  a 
monopoly  of  Japanese  trade  which  was  to  last  for  as  many  cen¬ 
turies  as  the  dynasty  of  the  Tokugawas. 

The  above  encounter,  in  which  William  Adams  called  Yis¬ 
caino  to  account,  is  of  special  interest,  for  it  was  to  him  that 

Friar  Cavo  attributes  the  total  failure  of  Yiscaino ’s  embassy, 
and  the  fresh  persecution  of  the  Catholics  which  began  at  about 
this  time. 

According  to  Cavo,  the  emperor,  surprised  at  the  Spanish 
ambassador’s  over-bearing  threats  and  demands,  asked  William 
Adams,  his  friend  and  adviser,  whether  such  was  the  style  of 
European  nations.  The  answer  was  an  emphatic  denial,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  warning  to  the  emperor  “to  be  on  his  guard  against 
the  Spaniards,  because  it  was  their  desire  to  dominate  the  whole 
world.  For  this  purpose,  they  sent  out  as  precursors  the  Jesuits, 
who,  under  the  pretext  of  teaching  the  Christian  religion,  in¬ 
cited  the  people  to  rise  in  rebellion  against  their  sovereigns.  By 
this  method  they  had  made  themselves  masters  of  immense  pos- 
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sessions  in  Asia  and  America.  It  was  because  they  knew  all  this 
that  the  Dutch  had  cast  off  the  yoke  of  their  rule,  and  that  the 
English  and  Germans  were  in  warfare  against  them.”  It  was 
evidently  immediately  after  his  interview  with  Viscaino,  in  which 
Adams  had  ascertained  the  Spaniards’  antagonism  towards  the 
Dutch  and  more  besides,  that  he  returned  to  the  emperor’s 
court,  and  informed  his  Majesty  that  they  knew  for  a  certainty 
that  the  principal  aim  of  the  Spanish  ambassador’s  visit  was 
to  discover  certain  islands  of  gold  and  silver.  Adams  and  the 
merchants  then  took  the  liberty  of  asking  the  emperor  how  he 
could  possibly  have  given  the  Spanish  general  permission  to 
make  a  survey  of  the  entire  coast  and  of  all  the  ports  of  his 
realm.  The  Spaniards,  they  said,  were  bellicose  and  skilled  in 
the  use  of  arms,  and  might  come  with  a  great  armada  to  con¬ 
quer  Japan.  In  England  and  Holland  no  such  permission  would 
have  been  given  to  the  Spaniards.  ’  ’ 

The  old  emperor  evidently  resented  the  criticism  of  his  ac¬ 
tion — even  from  his  friends,  for  he  loftily  answered,  ‘  ‘  that  if  the 
English  and  Dutch  would  not  grant  such  a  permission,  they  must 
indeed  be  cowardly,  since  they  admitted  fear  of  another  nation.  ’  ’ 
He  said  that  4 ‘he  had  certainly  not  understood  that  the  Span¬ 
iards  had  any  such  evil  intentions,  but  that  even  if  they  had, 
he  would  have  given  them  as  ample  a  permission  as  he  had  done. 
He  would  have  no  fear  even  if  the  whole  of  Spain  came  against 
him,  for  he  had  enough  men  to  defend  him,  so  that  this  matter 
did  not  cause  him  the  slightest  anxiety.  As  to  the  islands  that 
were  to  be  discovered  in  his  realm,  he  would  like  to  know  where 
they  were — what  report  had  been  made  about  them  and  what 
their  riches  were  reputed  to  be.  If  they  belonged  to  his  crown, 
he  would  know  how  to  defend  them,  and  if  not,  he  wished  the 
Spaniards  good  luck  in  discovering  them,  and  he  hoped  that  they 
would  find  them  situated  at  a  convenient  distance,  so  that  he 
could  enter  into  mercantile  relations  with  them,  this  being  what 
he  cared  for  most.”  The  Dutchmen  then  told  him  that  the  ru¬ 
mor  of  the  existence  of  these  islands  was  attributable  to  some 
Portuguese,  who,  being  lost  at  sea,  had  come  across  them.  They 
had  spent  several  days  on  them,  saw  that  they  were  inhabited, 
and  that  the  land  was  fertile  and  produced  gold  and  silver,  but 
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they  could  not  tell  in  what  latitude,  nor  at  how  many  leagues 
from  Japan  the  islands  were  situated. 

The  emperor  somewhat  sarcastically  rejoined  that  “it  would 
certainly  require  great  good  fortune  for  any  one  to  discover 
anything  so  vague.  ” 

Although  the  Dutchmen  were  dissatisfied  at  the  way  in  which 
the  emperor  had  received  their  communications,  they  evidently 
bore  fruit.  Soon  after,  a  Portuguese  frigate  arrived,  with  Don 
Nuno  de  Sotomayor,  the  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  of  the  Indies,  as 
ambassador  to  Iyeyasu  and  the  shogun.  With  the  presents  he 
offered,  he  made  a  request  that  the  Portuguese  be  allowed  to  re¬ 
turn  to  trade  in  Japan,  stating  that  they  would  like  to  do  so 
under  certain  conditions,  the  principal  one  being  the  removal  of 
the  governor  of  Nagasaki,  against  whom  they  had  made  some 
complaint.  The  emperor  received  them  coolly  and  simply  said 
that  “if  they  desired  to  come  to  his  country,  they  might  do  so, 
but  that  it  was  not  for  them  to  ask  him  to  reform  things  therein, 
and  that  he  did  not  wish  to  grant  their  request.  ”  The  Portu¬ 
guese  left  without  obtaining  more  than  this  rebuff,  and  “with 
evil  disposition  towards  the  Japanese.” 

Doubtless  the  enemies  of  the  Spaniards  likewise  brought  to 
Iyeyasu ’s  notice  a  disagreeable  little  episode  which  occurred  at 
about  that  time,  and  cited  it  as  an  example  of  Spanish  commer¬ 
cial  dishonesty.  It  seems  that  no  less  a  personage  than  a  son 
of  the  commander  of  the  junks  had  entrusted  a  member  of 
Don  Rodrigo  Yivero’s  suite  with  a  quantity  of  valuable  mer¬ 
chandise,  which  was  taken  to  Mexico  and  sold  there.  From  the 
proceeds  the  Spaniards  were  to  buy  certain  woolen  stuffs  and 
fine  cloths  for  the  Japanese  nobleman’s  household.  The  latter 
learned,  on  Yiscaino’s  arrival,  that  the  Japanese  goods  had  been 
sold  in  Mexico,  and  also  that  Yivero’s  follower  had  sent  him 
nothing  in  return.  It  seems  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the 
ambassador  pacified  the  incensed  creditor,  and  tried  to  exon¬ 
erate  Vivero  from  all  blame,  stating  that  he  doubtless  knew 
nothing  about  his  follower’s  affairs.  In  order  to  hush  the  matter 
up,  however,  Yiscaino  and  the  Franciscan  friars  jointly  compen¬ 
sated  the  Japanese  lord  with  woolen  stuffs  of  the  value  of  seven 
hundred  dollars.  Commenting  on  this,  Yiscaino  expresses  him- 
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self  as  follows,  unconsciously  rendering  a  tribute  to  Japanese 
commercial  honesty,  at  that  period : — 

“This  transaction  was  wrong  and  deserving  of  punish¬ 
ment — especially  with  people  like  these,  who  are  so  punctual 
and  exact,  and  are  unacquainted  with  such  dealings.” 

Unfortunately,  about  this  period,  a  high  official  in  the  house 
of  the  aged  emperor  was  found  guilty  of  an  unprecedented  act 
of  deceitfulness  and  treachery,  and,  on  being  tortured,  confessed 
that  not  only  he  but  his  wife  and  other  fellow  servants  had  been 
converted  to  Christianity  by  the  Spanish  friars.  All  were  ar¬ 
rested  and  threatened  with  punishment  and  the  confiscation  of 
their  property  if  they  did  not  abjure  their  new  faith.  Many 
remained  firm  and  incurred  disgrace  and  loss  of  property, 
among  them  the  lady  Julia,  who  was  expelled  from  the  palace 
with  shorn  head  and  exiled  to  an  island. 

Shortly  afterwards,  under  pretext  of  having  to  extend  the 
boundaries  of  the  town,  the  Franciscan  monastery  at  Yedo  was 
destroyed,  and  throughout  the  country  the  Christian  churches 
and  monasteries  were  razed  to  the  ground.  An  ill-timed  speech 
delivered  by  Viscaino  during  his  visit  to  a  Japanese  lord  was 
also  doubtless  reported  to  the  emperor,  and  must  have  preju¬ 
diced  him  still  more  against  the  Spanish  influence.  Viscaino  had 
assured  his  Japanese  host  “that  the  latter  could  not  give  greater 
satisfaction  to  the  King  of  Spain  than  by  allowing  the  friars  to 
enter  his  domain  and  preach  to  his  vassals — thus  establishing  per¬ 
manent  peace.  For  the  King  of  Spain,  ’  ’  he  said,  ‘  ‘  did  not  care 
about  trade  with  Japan,  nor  any  temporal  interests,  for  God  had 
given  him  many  kingdoms  and  dominions.  The  only  inducement 
that  his  Christian  Majesty  had  (to  enter  into  relations  with 
Japan)  was  a  pious  desire  that  all  nations  should  be  taught  the 
holy  Catholic  faith,  and  thus  be  saved.  ’ 9 

While  the  emperor,  under  the  influence  of  his  English  and 
Dutch  protestant  advisers,  daily  took  more  active  measures  to 
expel  the  Koman  Catholicism  introduced  by  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese,  Viscaino  was  sailing  northward,  surveying  ports 
and  thickly  populated  islands,  and  bestowing  upon  them  the 
names  of  his  patron  saints!  He  little  thought,  as  he  took  his 
soundings,  and,  in  the  absence  of  a  Spanish  cosmographer,  super- 
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intended  the  drawing  of  his  charts  by  a  Japanese  artist,  that  he 
had  become  the  unconscious  educator  of  the  Japanese,  and  that 
they,  and  never  the  Spaniards,  were  to  make  sole  use  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  his  trained  skill. 

His  charts,  of  which  he  duly  sent  the  promised  copies  to  the 
emperor  and  shogun,  were  examined  with  great  interest  by  more 
than  one  Japanese  nobleman.  One  lord,  the  coast  of  whose 
domain  he  had  surveyed,  sent  him  presents  and  a  message,  say¬ 
ing  “that  he  nvuch  esteemed  the  trouble  Yiscaino  was  taking  in 
discovering  towns  of  his  dominion,  that  he  was  delighted  to  hear 
that  there  were  good  ports  in  his  land,  and  that  he  would  much 
like  to  see  the  map  of  demarcation  and  the  paintings  which  had 
been  made.” 

Everywhere  Yiscaino  and  his  companions  were  well  received 
and  generously  entertained.  Friar  Luis  Sotelo  accompanied  him 
for  part  of  the  time,  and  was  with  him  when  he  visited  Masu- 
mane,  the  powerful  Lord  of  Oxo,  who  had  displayed  such  in¬ 
terest  in  Spanish  musketry  at  Yedo.  This  prince  welcomed  the 
Spanish  general,  and  particularly  Friar  Sotelo,  with  utmost 
affection,  respect  and  reverence,  and  insisted  upon  serving  food 
and  drink  to  them  with  his  own  hands.  As  a  pledge  of  a  friend¬ 
ship  which  he  faithfully  kept,  he  changed  his  sword  for  Yis¬ 
caino ’s  dagger,  and,  on  receiving  this,  kissed  its  crossed  handle, 
and  placed  it  on  his  head.  He  displayed  his  socialistic  tendencies 
and  esteem  for  Christians  by  bestowing  a  title  on  one  of  his 
own  servants,  who  was  a  convert,  and  by  inviting  him  to  dine 
with  him  and  his  Spanish  Christian  friends.  Thereupon,  nat¬ 
urally  enough,  many  other  members  of  Prince  Masumane’s 
household  crowded  around  the  friar,  kissed  the  hem  of  his  robe, 
and  announced  their  intention  to  frequent  the  Franciscan  mon¬ 
astery  and  study  the  Christian  religion.  Masumane  from  the 
first  exhibited  the  greatest  interest  and  inclination  towards  the 
Catholic  faith,  proved  himself  a  true  friend  and  protector  of 
the  Christians,  and  ultimately  became  a  convert  with  all  of  his 
family,  and  a  large  number  of  his  vassals. 

At  the  beginning  of  December,  General  Yiscaino  had  reached 
40  degrees  north  latitude.  On  interrogating  the  natives  he  found 
that  they  knew  the  use  of  the  compass,  and  was  told  that  there 
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was  a  distance  of  about  sixty  leagues  from  the  extremity  of  J apan 
to  Corea,  and  that  before  reaching  Tartary,  in  the  channel  lay  a 
great  island  called  Yeso,  which  was  inhabited  by  people  like 
savages  who  were  so  covered  by  hair  that  only  their  eyes  were 
visible,  and  who  habitually  visited  Japan  in  the  months  of  July 
and  August  for  trading  purposes.  Intense  cold  set  in,  and  as 
Viscaino  concluded  that  ports  situated  on  the  northwestern  and 
southeastern  shores  of  Japan  would  be  of  little  use  to  vessels 
trading  from  the  Philippines,  he  decided  to  return  to  Uraga, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  4th  of  January  and  met  the  members  of 
his  crew  who  had  remained  behind.  He  lingered  at  Uraga  until 
the  end  of  May  selling  his  woolen  stuffs  at  Yedo,  “with  difficulty 
and  poor  profits,  ’  ’  and  then  started  on  a  survey  of  the  coast  lying 
between  Uraga  and  Nagasaki. 

He  first  went  to  Ito,  however,  where,  as  agreed  upon,  the  ship 
was  being  built  by  Japanese  workmen  under  the  patronage  of 
the  shogun.  He  found  that  beyond  the  preparing  of  the  timber 
nothing  had  been  done  to  advance  its  construction,  and  was 
struck  by  the  lukewarmness  and  slowness  with  which  the  work 
was  progressing.  The  general  gave  instructions  to  the  ship¬ 
builders  by  word  and  by  letter,  and  then  proceeded  on  his  jour¬ 
ney.  On  returning  to  Miaco  on  July  2,  he  had  four  copies 
made  of  his  survey  charts,  or  as  he  calls  them  his  “Discovery  of 
Japanese  Ports,  ”  these  being  intended  for  Iyeyasu,  the  shogun, 
the  King  of  Spain  and  himself.  From  Corunga,  a  week  later, 
he  sent  a  message  to  the  emperor,  asking  permission  to  start  on 
his  homeward  voyage.  It  is  evident  that  the  emperor  under¬ 
stood  that  Viscaino  intended  to  sail  directly  to  New  Spain,  for 
he  sent  word  that  Viscaino  was  to  go  on  to  Uraga,  whither  his 
answer  would  reach  him,  and  there  the  emperor  sent  him  a  gift 
and  a  letter  for  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico.  The  fact  of  his  not  send¬ 
ing  any  letter  or  gift  to  the  King  of  Spain  by  Viscaino  proved 
that  he,  probably  enlightened  by  William  Adams,  had  not  taken 
very  seriously  Viscaino ’s  pretence  to  be  the  ambassador  of  the 
king  as  well  as  of  the  viceroy.  Viscaino,  who  had  been  in¬ 
formed  that  the  emperor  was  so  incensed  at  the  Christians,  on 
account  of  the  treachery  in  his  household,  that  no  Christian 
dared  approach  him,  complains  that  the  emperor’s  answer  to 
Amer.  Arch.  Eth.  4?  3. 
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the  viceroy  was  very  different  from  what  had  been  promised, 
since  in  it  his  Majesty  wrote  “that  he  did  not  like”  the  Christian 
religion. 

The  complete  text  of  this  remarkable  letter  has  just  been 
published  by  Senor  Lera,  who  wrongly  states,  however,  on  page 
23,  that  Spanish  translations  of  both  letters  are  contained  on 
page  185,  Yol.  VIII,  of  the  “Documentos  Ineditos,”  and  on 
page  22,  that  the  first  galleon  which  sailed  from  Uraga  for  Aca¬ 
pulco  carried  six  letters  to  the  viceroy. 

In  Iyeyasu’s  letter,  dated  July  18,  1612,  which  closes  the  offi¬ 
cial  correspondence  between  him  and  the  viceroy  of  New  Spain, 
he  courteously  thanks  the  viceroy  for  his  presents  and  letter, 
and  “expresses  the  hope  that  Heaven  will  permit  that  their 
mutual  relations  will  be  as  close  as  those  which  result  from  fa¬ 
miliar  intercourse  between  neighboring  countries.”  He  remarks 
“that  the  interchange  of  merchandise  could  but  be  of  mutual 
advantage”;  and  then  expounds  the  elements  of  the  Japanese 
religion,  explaining  that  “in  Japan,  in  making  solemn  com¬ 
pacts  or  agreements,  it  was  customary  to  appeal  to  the  gods  to 
act  as  witnesses  of  their  sincerity.  These  gods  infallibly  reward 
those  who  are  faithful  to  their  promises,  and  punish  those  who 
violate  them.”  Iyeyasu  next  asks,  “whether  the  path  of  all 
virtue  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  practice  of  the  five  virtues :  Hu¬ 
manity,  Justice,  Courtesy,  Prudence,  and  Fidelity?” 

He  then  makes  a  statement  which  reveals  too  well  what  un¬ 
fortunate  experiences  he  had  had  in  his  dealings  with  the  very 
people  whose  intercourse  he  had  cordially  desired  for  many 
years,  and  what  erroneous  ideas  concerning  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion  had  reached  him  in  his  seclusion  within  his  palace  walls, 
for  he  says : — 

‘  ‘  The  doctrine  followed  in  your  country  differs  entirely 
from  ours,  therefore,  I  am  persuaded  it  would  not  suit  us. ,  ’ 

“In  the  Buddhist  writings  it  says  that  it  is  difficult  to  con¬ 
vert  those  who  are  not  disposed  towards  being  converted.  It  is 
best,  therefore,  to  put  an  end  to  the  preaching  of  your  doctrine 
on  our  soil. 

“On  the  other  hand,  you  can  multiply  the  voyages  of  mer¬ 
chant  ships,  and  thus  promote  mutual  interests  and  relations. 
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Your  ships  can  enter  Japanese  ports  without  exception.  I  have 
given  strict  orders  to  this  effect.  ”  The  presents  sent  with  this 
letter  are  said  to  have  been  1 1  five  pairs  of  gilt  screens  and  a  map 
of  Japan.” 

The  shogun’s  letter  was  brief  and  reserved,  but  entirely 
friendly.  He  gives  thanks  for  the  viceroy’s  letter  and  presents, 
states  “that  intercourse  and  inclination,  mocking  at  distance, 
have  brought  them  together  as  neighbors,”  and  adds  “that  he 
would  await  with  impatience  the  merchant  vessel,  which,  once  a 
year,  was  to  bring  him  news  of  the  viceroy  and  his  nation.  ’  ’ 

In  conclusion  he  mentions  three  breast-plates  and  other  pieces 
of  Japanese  armor,  which  he  begs  the  viceroy  “to  accept  as  a 
proof  of  his  devotion.” 

At  the  time  this  letter  was  written,  the  shogun,  who  did  not 
share  his  father’s  views,  and  was  under  the  influence  of  Friar 
Luis  Sotelo,  was  preparing  to  send  an  embassy  to  New  Spain 
on  his  own  account,  with  a  view  of  counteracting  his  father’s 
severity  and  establishing  direct  relations  between  New  Spain  and 
his  own  domain. 

The  first  step  towards  the  execution  of  his  plan  had  been  his 
request  to  Yiscaino  to  transfer  to  him  the  emperor’s  license  to 
build  a  vessel,  and  it  would  seem  as  though  the  whole  affair  had 
been  kept  a  profound  secret  from  his  father  and  from  General 
Viscaino.  As  soon  as  the  latter  had  departed,  presumably  for 
New  Spain,  the  rigging  and  fitting  up  of  the  vessel,  which  seems 
to  have  been  purposely  delayed,  were  rapidly  completed.  Five 
weeks  after  Yiscaino ’s  departure,  Friar  Sotelo  sailed  from  Uraga 
for  New  Spain  with  credentials  appointing  him  the  shogun’s 
ambassador,  and  with  a  numerous  suite  of  Japanese.  They  had 
barely  reached  the  open  sea,  however,  when  they  were  overtaken 
by  a  storm  which  drove  their  ship  upon  the  rocky  coast  and 
completely  wrecked  it.  The  fact  that  when  building  it  the 
dimensions  planned  by  Yiscaino  had  been  altered  and  the  proba¬ 
bility  that  the  Japanese  were  as  yet  unskilled  in  the  navigation 
of  similar  vessels  may  in  part  account  for  the  loss  of  the  vessel. 
The  shogun,  who,  for  unknown  reasons,  cast  the  entire  responsi¬ 
bility  and  blame  for  the  disaster  upon  Friar  Sotelo,  had  him  cast 
into  prison  and  sentenced  to  death.  He  released  and  pardoned 
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him,  however,  at  the  instance  of  Masnmane,  who  took  Friar  So¬ 
telo  to  his  court  and  made  him  his  chief  counsellor. 

While  all  this  was  occurring  at  Uraga,  General  Yiscaino  was 
cruising  about  in  search  of  the  two  islands,  for  it  had  never  been 
his  intention  to  sail  for  New  Spain  until  he  had  accomplished 
what  he  and  his  father,  the  viceroy,  had  decided  to  be  the  prin¬ 
cipal  aim  of  his  voyage,  namely,  the  discovery  of  the  islands 
described  by  the  Portuguese  mariners.  To  his  chagrin,  he  had 
had  to  give  up  setting  out  with  the  second  ship,  as  he  had  planned 
from  the  beginning,  for  it  had  been  built  of  a  greater  capacity, 
and  although  he  had  seen  it  actually  afloat  at  Uraga,  it  could  not 
be  finished  before  he  left. 

On  the  16th  of  September,  Yiscaino,  with  a  reduced  crew, 
and  short  of  many  necessary  provisions,  sailed  from  Uraga.  On 
the  25th,  after  covering  more  than  two  hundred  leagues,  he  found 
himself  in  the  latitude  in  which,  according  to  certain  charts, 
the  islands  were  supposed  to  lie.  Finding  no  sign  of  these,  the 
general  held  a  consultation  with  the  pilots  on  board  as  to  what 
would  be  the  best  method  to  pursue  in  searching  for  them.  All 
agreed  to  sail  southward  to  32  degrees  of  latitude,  and  did  so, 
coming  across  many  signs  of  a  proximity  to  land,  such  as  floating 
pieces  of  pumice  stone,  ducks  and  turtles.  But  they  did  not  find 
the  islands.  The  general,  who  it  is  recorded  would  not  allow 
himself  to  think  of  returning  to  Acapulco  until  he  had  ascer¬ 
tained  whether  the  islands  existed  or  not,  gave  orders  to  retrace 
the  ship’s  course.  They  continued  their  search  with  extraordi¬ 
nary  diligence  until  October  12th,  when  some  of  the  sailors  be¬ 
came  disheartened.  The  pilot  then  declared  that,  to  his  belief, 
the  islands  did  not  exist,  and  that  he  had  exceeded  his  obligations 
and  the  viceroy’s  orders.  Some  of  the  crew  mutinied,  and,  as 
he  had  no  armed  men  to  back  him,  the  general,  to  avoid  being 
killed,  was  obliged  to  pacify  them  with  good  words.  On  the 
14th  a  violent  storm  overtook  them,  followed  on  the  18th  by  a 
hurricane  which  obliged  them  to  cut  down  the  mainmast.  For 
eleven  days  they  were  in  great  peril,  and  suffered  from  lack  of 
water  and  food,  all  cooking  utensils  having  been  washed  over¬ 
board.  Giving  themselves  up  as  lost,  and  realizing  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  continuing  their  voyage  to  New  Spain,  they  held  a  con- 
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sultation  and  decided  that  there  was  nothing  to  do  hut  return 
to  Japan,  obtain  a  loan  from  the  emperor,  which  their  king 
would  approve  of,  and  make  preparations  to  go  back  to  New 
Spain  in  the  following  year.  With  a  vessel  which  owed  its 
escape  from  foundering  to  the  lining  which  had  been  given  it 
in  Uraga,  they  reached  this  port,  where  further  trials  and  decep¬ 
tions  awaited  them. 

The  first  news  learned  by  Yiscaino,  on  reaching  the  harbor  of 
Uraga,  was  the  history  of  the  shogun’s  attempt  to  send  an  em¬ 
bassy  and  the  loss  of  his  vessel.  The  following  is  his  character¬ 
istic  comment  on  this  disaster : — 

“We  found  on  reaching  Uraga  that  the  ship  ‘San  Sebas¬ 
tian7  had  sailed  and  had  run  aground  about  a  league  from 
'  port,  because  the  Japanese  had  insisted  on  carrying  out  their 
will,  and  had  loaded  it  without  permission  from  the  Spaniards. 

The  Japanese  recognized  their  mistake. 77 

On  landing,  Viscaino  at  once  sent  messages  to  Iyeyasu  and 
the  shogun,  announcing  his  return  and  explaining  his  misfor¬ 
tunes  and  the  absolute  necessity  there  was  for  him  to  obtain 
means  to  fit  himself  out  for  his  return  journey  to  Mexico  in  the 
following  year. 

The  answer  he  received  was  that  both  sovereigns  were  grieved 
at  his  hardships,  and  that  he  was  not  to  be  troubled,  as  they 
would  furnish  him  with  what  was  necessary;  that  the  emperor 
was  about  to  visit  his  son  at  Yedo,  and  that,  while  there,  both 
would  discuss  what  was  to  be  done.  As  soon  as  the  general  heard 
that  the  emperor  had  reached  Yedo,  he  went  thither  to  see  him 
and  solicit  the  loan  he  had  asked  for.  He  spent  five  whole  months 
making  extraordinary  efforts,  by  means  of  presents  and  peti¬ 
tions,  to  attain  his  end.  He  underwent  many  hardships  and  suf¬ 
fered  from  exposure  to  cold — even  waiting  for  hours  by  the  road¬ 
side  and  in  the  places  where  he  expected  the  emperor  to  pass 
when  out  hunting,  but  he  never  succeeded  in  speaking  to  him, 
nor  did  his  petitions  ever  reach  their  destination,  being  inter¬ 
cepted  by  the  secretaries  and  counsellors. 

All  this  did  not  correspond  with  what  had  been  promised 
him,  and  it  was  but  natural  he  should  abuse  the  Japanese,  and 
accuse  them  of  bad  faith,  etc.  Later  on  he  learned  the  cause  of 
the  treatment  he  had  received  and  exonerated  the  emperor’s 
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counsellors  from  blame.  It  seems  that  a  friar,  whose  name  and 
whose  order  Viscaino  withholds,  had  sent  a  communication  to 
the  emperor,  stating  that  he  had  heard  that  the  general  was 
soliciting  a  loan  of  six  thousand  dollars,  to  be  repaid  in  New 
Spain.  He  warned  the  emperor  and  his  counsellors  to  be  care¬ 
ful,  because  Viscaino  carried  no  authorization  from  the  viceroy 
or  from  the  King  of  Spain  to  make  a  loan  there,  that  he  had 
no  means  of  repaying  it,  and  that  none  of  the  friars  would  be 
responsible  for  the  debt.  Naturally  the  emperor  withheld  the 
loan,  but  kept  Viscaino  waiting  in  uncertainty  for  five  months. 
Meanwhile  the  latter  received  an  offer  from  certain  Spaniards 
to  loan  him  the  sum  he  needed,  the  capital  and  interest  to  be 
payable  in  New  Spain.  This  offer  was  joyfully  accepted,  and 
Viscaino  drew  up  a  mortgage  of  his  and  the  king’s  property  to 
give  as  security.  But  the  friars  warned  the  Spaniards  also, 
stating  that  they  had  their  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  the  loan 
would  ever  be  repaid,  and  other  things  which,  Viscaino  says, 
could  not  bear  repetition.  In  his  dire  necessity  he  called  to¬ 
gether  his  men,  who  were  suffering  from  hunger,  explained  the 
situation  and  told  them  that  nothing  remained  but  for  him  to 
try  to  sell  in  Yedo  at  auction  all  he  possessed — not  only  his  negro 
slave  and  the  mattresses  from  his  own  bed,  but  also  the  merchan¬ 
dise  he  had  bought  on  commission  for  several  noblemen  of  Mex¬ 
ico.  He  appealed  to  them  to  follow  his  example,  and  to  sell  all 
their  personal  belongings,  so  that  they  would  be  able  to  pay  what 
they  owed,  repair  their  vessel  and  sail  for  New  Spain.  He 
thought  that  even  if  they  had  to  live  on  rice  and  water  alone 
during  the  whole  voyage,  it  would  be  better  than  “to  remain  in 
the  heathenish  country  they  were  in.  ’  ’  When  on  the  next  day  he 
endeavored  to  collect  the  clothing,  etc.,  in  order  to  take  all  to 
Yedo  for  sale,  the  majority  of  his  men  excused  themselves,  some 
hid  their  belongings  and  others  sold  them  secretly  and  deserted. 
Being  powerless,  as  he  says,  to  “exercise  the  power  of  royal 
justice,”  Viscaino  confesses  that  he  thought  it  best  “to  be  silent 
and  dissimulate.”  So  he  collected  all  he  possessed  and  went  to 
Yedo  to  dispose  of  it,  with  the  intention  of  paying  his  debts,  and 
then  meeting  the  expenses  of  his  return  voyage  by  taking  freight 
and  Spanish  and  Japanese  passengers  on  his  vessel. 
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The  Spaniards  agreed  to  this  and  some  Japanese  were  in¬ 
clined  to  do  so,  when  another  friar  of  the  same  order  crossed 
Viscaino ’s  plans — not  only  hindering  the  sale  of  his  effects  and 
the  realization  of  his  project,  but  also  preventing  Japanese  mer¬ 
chants  from  even  visiting  the  general’s  lodgings. 

After  making  certain  accusations  against  the  friar,  who 
seems  to  have  been  no  other  than  Luis  Sotelo,  Viscaino  describes 
how  he  became  so  discouraged  that  he  actually  fell  ill.  He  was 
rapidly  growing  worse  when  a  new  vista  suddenly  opened  out 
before  him.  Agents  sent  by  Lord  Masumane  arrived,  and  of¬ 
fered  to  employ  him  and  his  men  to  build  a  vessel  and  to  navi¬ 
gate  it,  when  ready,  to  New  Spain.  Viscaino,  who  had  had  to  re¬ 
linquish  all  hope  of  ever  being  able  to  return  in  his  own  ship, 
which  had  become  unseaworthy,  only  too  gladly  drew  up  a  con¬ 
tract,  the  terms  of  which  were,  as  he  states,  most  favorable  to  his 
Majesty,  the  King  of  Spain.  Masumane ’s  agents  undertook  not 
only  to  give  the  remainder  of  the  Spanish  crew,  consisting  of 
twenty-six  pilots,  carpenters  and  other  workmen,  the  same  salary 
they  had  been  receiving  from  the  crown,  but  also  to  advance 
them  good  wages  and  free  transportation  for  themselves  and 
their  belongings  to  the  prince ’s  domain. 

General  Viscaino,  the  royal  constable,  the  surgeon  and  three 
or  four  other  officers  were  to  remain  in  the  pay  of  the  Spanish 
crown,  but  were  to  have  free  board  and  lodgings  from  the  time 
they  embarked  until  they  reached  Acapulco.  Over  and  above 
these  terms  of  agreement,  which  were  faithfully  kept  by  the 
Japanese,  Viscaino  imposed  upon  the  agents  two  conditions 
which  Masumane  did  not  subsequently  recognize.  The  first  of 
these  was  that  all  employees,  whether  Japanese  or  Spaniards, 
were  to  be  exclusively  under  the  general’s  orders.  The  second 
was  that,  if,  previous  to  sailing,  no  permission  was  received 
from  the  viceroy  of  Mexico  for  Japanese  to  go  to  New  Spain, 
only  a  few  Japanese  were  to  be  allowed  to  fill  menial  positions 
on  board,  and  only  in  case  they  were  needed.  This  clause,  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  introduced  by  Viscaino  in  his  previous  contract, 
absolutely  confirms  the  statement  of  the  Japanese  merchants 
who  returned  from  New  Spain  and  reported  that  they  had  been 
asked  not  to  return,  and  shows  that  the  vice-regal  government 
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of  Mexico  had  received  orders  from  Spain  to  follow  a  policy  of 
exclusion  in  order  to  protect  Spanish-Asiatic  trade. 

It  was  not  until  the  26th  of  October,  1613,  that  the  vessel 
was  ready  for  the  voyage.  Yiscaino  complains  of  having  had 
great  trouble  with  the  Japanese,  and  of  suffering  much  from  the 
constant  interference  of  “a  friar  who  had  persuaded  the  Japa¬ 
nese  to  help  him  to  further  a  plan  he  had  in  mind.  ’  ’  At  the  last 
moment,  Viscaino  relates,  “the  friar  took  entire  command  of 
everything,  embarked  as  many  Japanese  as  he  wanted,  and  con¬ 
stituted  himself  Governor  and  Captain  General  of  the  vessel.’ ’ 
The  friar  was  no  less  a  personage  than  Friar  Luis  Sotelo,  whose 
previous  expedition  as  the  shogun’s  ambassador  had  ended  so 
disastrously.  This  time  he  and  a  Japanese  nobleman,  named 
Hasekura  Rokuyemon,  set  out  as  co-ambassadors  for  Masumane, 
the  Lord  of  Oxo,  with  a  suite  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  Japa¬ 
nese,  including  sixty  Samurai  and  several  merchants.  They  were 
provided  with  letters  not  only  to  the  viceroy  of  Mexico,  but  also 
to  the  King  of  Spain  and  to  Pope  Paul  Y. 

Yiscaino  pathetically  records  that  he  protested  in  vain,  and 
finally,  in  order  to  avert  a  great  disaster,  was  forced  “to  dis¬ 
simulate  and  to  embark  as  a  mere  passenger”  upon  the  ship  he 
and  his  men  had  built.  He  adds  that  the  humor  of  the  Japanese 
was  such  that  they  actually  would  have  killed  him  had  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  do  otherwise. 

It  would  seem  as  though  Yiscaino  left  the  vessel  at  the  first 
Mexican  port  which  was  touched,  for  it  is  from  Zacatula,  north 
of  Acapulco,  that  Yiscaino  dispatched,  on  January  22,  1614,  his 
report  to  his  father,  Don  Luis  de  Yelasco,  then  living  in  Spain, 
and  whom  he  probably  soon  joined.  He  seems  to  have  ended 
his  days  in  obscurity,  for  the  date  of  his  death  was  unknown  to 
his  Mexican  biographer,  Beristian. 

The  somewhat  lengthy  superscription  of  Yiscaino ’s  report 
conclusively  reveals  the  true  aim  of  his  embassy,  which  he  took 
such  pains  to  conceal  from  the  Japanese,  but  of  which  they  were 
informed  by  William  Adams  and  his  Dutch  friends.  It  reads  as 
follows : — 

1 1  Account  of  the  voyage  made  for  the  discovery  of  the 
Islands  named  ‘  The  Rich  in  Gold  and  Silver,  ’  situated  in 
Japan,  Don  Luis  de  Velasco  being  Viceroy  of  New  Spain,  and 
his  son,  Sebastian  Viscaino,  the  General  of  the  Expedition.  ’  ’ 
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Here  ends  the  history  of  the  first  and  last  Spanish  vice-regal 
ambassador  to  Japan. 

Friar  Sotelo’s  arrival  in  Mexico  as  the  ambassador  of  the 
Protector  of  Christianity  in  Japan,  and  with  a  flock  of  would-be 
converts,  was  regarded  as  a  triumph  of  the  church  and  particu¬ 
larly  of  the  deservedly  much  loved  Franciscan  order.  At  Aca¬ 
pulco,  the  town  officials  determined  to  honor  the  members  of  an 
embassy  to  the  viceroy,  the  king  and  the  pope  with  extraordi¬ 
nary  honors,  and  greeted  it  with  salutes  of  artillery.  Its  mem¬ 
bers  were  escorted  with  music  to  luxuriously  appointed  lodg¬ 
ings,  and  the  festivities  were  crowned  by  a  gala  bull-fight.  The 
viceroy  sent  orders  that  provisions  for  the  journey  to  the  capital 
were  to  be  provided,  and  a  large  mounted  and  armed  escort  was 
to  accompany  the  embassy  on  its  long  and  somewhat  perilous 
journey.  In  all  villages,  towns  and  cities  along  their  route  the 
travelers  were  received  with  military  music  and  triumphal 
arches.  Carpets  strewn  with  pieces  of  gold  were  spread  on  their 
pathway,  and  they  were  lodged  and  lavishly  entertained  at  the 
royal  houses.  In  the  capital,  where  they  were  anxiously  expected, 
they  were  lodged  in  a  palace  near  the  Convent  of  San  Francisco, 
where  they  were  at  once  visited  by  the  archbishop,  the  judges 
and  officers  of  the  inquisition  and  the  high  nobility  and  gentle¬ 
men  of  Mexico. 

Having  opportunely  arrived  in  Holy  Week,  the  Japanese 
were  able  to  witness  the  solemn  processions  and  impressive  re¬ 
ligious  ceremonies  held  in  the  cathedral  and  churches  of  Mexico, 
the  interiors  of  which  were  beautifully  decorated  with  flowers. 
They  were  so  impressed  with  what  they  saw  that  seventy-eight 
members  of  the  Japanese  ambassador’s  suite  expressed  their 
desire  to  be  baptized.  This  sacrament  was  performed  in  the 
Church  of  San  Francisco  with  great  solemnity  and  the  sanction 
of  the  archbishop’s  presence,  members  of  the  highest  nobility 
acting  as  sponsors.  Subsequently  the  Japanese  ambassador  ex¬ 
pressed  his  desire  to  be  baptized,  but  after  consultation  the  arch¬ 
bishop  and  the  commissary-general  of  the  Franciscan  order  ad¬ 
vised  him  to  defer  this  ceremony  until  his  arrival  at  the  Spanish 
court. 

It  is  recorded  that  on  the  day  the  Japanese  ambassador  went 
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to  “kiss  the  hand”  of  the  viceroy,  he  distributed  new  liveries 
to  his  servants  and  went  in  state  to  the  palace,  with  a  mounted 
escort. 

The  viceroy,  Don  Diego  Fernandez  de  Cordova,  Marquis  of 
Guadalcazar,  who  received  him  with  great  delight  and  courtesy, 
expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  embassy ’s  having  been  sent  from 
Japan.  He  consented  to  give  the  Japanese  passports  allowing 
them  to  go  to  Spain,  but  informed  them  that  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  them  to  obtain  from  the  King  of  Spain  permission  to 
return  to  Mexico;  a  detail  which  again  reveals  the  existence  of 
an  established  policy  of  exclusion. 

On  account  of  the  difficulties  of  transporting  so  many  persons, 
it  was  decided  that  the  majority  of  the  ambassador’s  suite  was 
to  remain  in  Mexico.  The  baptized  converts  were  sent  back  to 
Acapulco,  and  the  few  merchants  who  had  accompanied  the 
embassy  remained  in  the  country,  doubtless  studying  its  pro¬ 
ducts  and  manufactories.  The  mercantile  relations  with  Mexico, 
which  are  said  in  the  “Japanese  History  of  Commerce”  to  have 
been  kept  up  until  1636,  when  they  entirely  ceased,  were  prob¬ 
ably  established  by  these  merchants  and  limited  to  Masumane’s 
domain. 

Friar  Sotelo,  Masumane’s  ambassador,  his  relatives  and  the 
sixty  Samurai  departed  for  Vera  Cruz,  visiting  Puebla,  where 
bull-fights  and  tournaments  were  held  in  their  honor,  and  where 
they  were  lodged  in  the  Franciscan  monastery. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  after  spending  four  and  a  half  months 
in  Mexico,  the  embassy  embarked  in  one  of  the  best  Spanish 
vessels  and,  escorted  by  the  fleet  commanded  by  General  Anto¬ 
nio  de  Oquendo,  reached  Havana  a  fortnight  later,  and  finally 
landed  in  Spain  on  the  5th  of  October,  1614. 

The  embassy  was  received  with  honors  in  Madrid,  where  the 
baptism  of  the  ambassador  was  celebrated.  He  was  given  the 
name  of  the  king,  who  probably  acted  as  his  sponsor,  and  that  of 
Francis,  the  founder  of  Friar  Sotelo’s  order. 

Friar  Cavo  states  that  “this  embassy  did  not  succeed  in 
establishing  commercial  relations  between  Spain  and  Japan  on 
account  of  the  persecution  of  Christians  going  on  in  the  latter 
country.”  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  no  diplomatic  negotia- 
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tions  could  possibly  have  been  entered  into  by  the  King  of  Spain 
with  ambassadors  who  were  sent  by  one  of  the  feudal  lords  and 
not  by  the  emperor  of  the  country  whence  they  came. 

After  a  very  short  stay  in  Madrid,  during  which,  however,  the 
King  of  Spain  appointed  Friar  Sotelo  his  court  preacher,  the  em¬ 
bassy  went  to  Rome,  where  the  friars  and  Hasekura  Phillip 
Francis  were  received  in  audience  by  the  Pope  on  the  3rd  of  No¬ 
vember,  1615.  It  is  recorded  that  after  being  presented  to  his 
Holiness  they  read  him,  probably  with  a  view  of  obtaining  his 
support,  Latin  translations  of  Masumane ’s  letters,  in  which  the 
prince  cordially  invited  Franciscan  friars  to  his  domain,  prom¬ 
ised  to  protect  all  converts  to  the  Catholic  faith,  expressed  his 
desire  to  hold  friendship  with  his  Catholic  Majesty,  the  King  of 
Spain,  and  to  enter  into  direct  commercial  relations  with  Mexico. 

The  Franciscan  friar,  Gregorio  Petrocha,  then  made  an  ad¬ 
dress,  and  a  Monsignor  answered  for  the  Pope,  expressing  his 
joy  at  the  embassy,  his  benevolent  acceptance  of  the  homage  and 
reverence  paid  to  the  Apostolic  See  by  the  “King,”  Masumane, 
who,  he  hoped,  would  soon  follow  his  pious  inclination  and  be 
baptized.  The  embassy  was  dismissed  with  presents  and  a  letter 
for  Masumane. 

Beristian  states  that  a  painting  from  life  of  Friar  Sotelo  and 
Hasekura  is  preserved  in  the  Quirinal  Palace,  in  the  ante-cham¬ 
ber  of  the  chapel. 

Senor  Lera’s  publication  contains  the  only  statement  I  have 
been  able  to  find  concerning  the  date  of  the  return  of  Masumane ’s 
embassy  to  Japan.  He  says  that  after  an  absence  of  six  years  it 
reached  Nagasaki  in  1620.  This  prolonged  absence  seems  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  it  would  have  been  dangerous  for  them  to  have  returned 
sooner  on  account  of  the  emperor’s  persecution  of  the  Christians, 
and  the  proscription  of  their  religion.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
some  of  these  converted  Japanese  remained  permanently  in 
Mexico. 

Three  years  after  the  return  of  the  embassy  Iyeyasu  died 
under  tragic  circumstances,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson, 
Iyemitsu,  who,  in  1624,  issued  an  edict  ordering  away  all  for¬ 
eigners  and  interdicting  Christianity. 

In  the  following  year  Friar  Sotelo,  with  several  companions, 
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was  burned  alive  at  Bomura,  thus  realizing,  as  is  quaintly  said, 
“the  desire  with  which  he  had  come  to  Japan,  to  win  a  martyr’s 
crown.  ’  ’ 

In  1636  all  commercial  relations  with  New  Spain  ceased,  and 
in  1638  the  Portuguese  were  expelled  from  Japan,  and  all  ports 
were  closed  to  foreign  traffic.  The  Dutch  alone  were  tolerated  as 
traders  and  settlers,  but  the  latter  were  virtually  imprisoned  on 
the  peninsula  of  Dashima,  where  they  had  a  factory. 

Iyemitsu  completed  the  system  inaugurated  by  his  predeces¬ 
sor,  and  put  an  end  to  Japanese  trade  and  intercourse  with  for¬ 
eign  countries  by  issuing  an  edict  forbidding  his  subjects  to  leave 
their  country,  under  pain  of  capital  punishment.  He  also  or¬ 
dered  the  destruction  of  all  vessels  of  European  pattern  belong¬ 
ing  to  J apan.  Prom  that  time  to  1854,  when  Commander  Perry 
made  a  treaty  with  the  shogunate  at  Uraga,  Japan  “maintained 
a  most  rigid  policy  of  isolation. 9  ’ 

The  foregoing  history  of  the  events  which  followed  Iyeyasu’s 
attempt  to  establish  commercial  relations  with  New  Spain,  based 
on  original  documents  only  and  here  presented  for  the  first  time, 
explains  some  of  the  reasons  why,  later  on,  the  same  emperor 
decided  that  intercourse  with  European  nations  positively  endan¬ 
gered  the  integrity  and  future  of  Japan. 

All  had  been  simple  at  first  when  the  Portuguese,  regularly 
meeting  Japanese  merchants  at  the  Island  of  Hirado,  traded  by 
barter  and  exported  from  Japan  on  an  average  of  over  three 
million  dollars  a  year  in  gold.  The  three  Portuguese  Jesuit  mis¬ 
sionaries,  St.  Francis  Xavier,  Torres,  and  Fernandez,  who  landed 
in  the  Province  of  Satsuma  in  1549,  met  with  unexpected  success 
in  introducing  the  Catholic  religion.  The  arrival  of  certain 
Spanish  Franciscan  friars,  sent  on  a  mission  to  Miaco  by  the 
governor  of  Manila,  divided  the  Christian  foreigners  and  con¬ 
verts  in  Japan  into  two  rival  parties,  one  consisting  of  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  Jesuits  backed  by  the  merchants  of  their  own  country, 
the  other  of  the  Spanish  Franciscans  supported  by  the  Manila 
merchants,  who  bitterly  resented  the  Portuguese  monopoly  of 
Japanese  trade.  The  arrival  of  the  Spanish  Dominicans  caused 
still  further  complications;  the  dissensions  among  the  members 
and  followers  of  the  three  orders  giving  direct  provocation  to  the 
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persecution  of  Christians  by  the  Japanese  government.  In  order 
to  establish  peace,  Pope  Gregory  XIII  in  1585  issued  a  Bull  for¬ 
bidding  all  religious  orders  but  that  of  the  Jesuits  to  exercise 
priestly  offices  in  J apan. 

Vivero,  the  first  Spanish  official  who  landed  in  Japan,  made 
efforts  to  poison  the  emperor’s  mind  against  the  Portuguese, 
with  a  view  of  securing  the  monopoly  of  gold  exportation  for  the 
Spaniards.  Yivero  and  the  viceroy  of  Mexico  also  ignored  Iye- 
yasu’s  request  for  the  expert  Mexican  miners,  whom  he  had 
wished  to  employ  to  teach  the  J apanese  the  best  methods  of  work¬ 
ing  their  own  gold  mines. 

Yiscaino,  the  first  Spanish  ambassador,  maligned  the  Dutch, 
with  whom  a  commercial  treaty  had  just  been  made,  and  went 
so  far  as  to  threaten  that  if  the  Japanese  intended  to  tolerate  the 
Dutch,  the  Spanish  king  would  not  allow  his  subjects  to  have 
dealings  with  Japan.  On  the  other  hand,  the  protestant  Dutch 
republicans,  and  their  influential  English  friend,  William  Adams, 
denounced  the  religion  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards,  and  de¬ 
scribed  the  latter’s  thirst  for  gold  and  success  in  conquering 
many  remote  countries  which  yielded  the  precious  metal. 

The  revelation  that  Yiscaino ’s  secret  mission  was  precisely 
to  discover  an  unknown  source  of  gold,  presumably  belonging  to 
his  dominion,  was  received  by  Iyeyasu  simultaneously  with  the 
reproach  of  having  unsuspectingly  granted  permission  to  sur¬ 
vey  the  Japanese  coast,  which  would  unquestionably  facilitate 
any  future  invasion  of  Japan,  whether  actually  intended  or  not 
by  the  Spaniards.  It  seems  possible  that  the  existence  of  Yis¬ 
caino ’s  charts  may  have  suggested  to  the  emperor  and  his  coun¬ 
sellors  the  idea  of  closing  all  Japanese  ports  to  foreign  nations. 

The  discoveries  that  certain  converts  made  by  Japanese  mis¬ 
sionaries  had  pledged  their  allegiance  to  a  foreign  power;  that 
in  the  emperor’s  own  household  Christians  had  been  guilty  of 
treachery  and  duplicity,  and  the  memory  that  missionaries,  in 
open  defiance  of  the  emperor’s  orders,  not  only  had  preached  in 
the  streets  of  Miaco,  but  had  even  erected  a  church,  explain,  more¬ 
over,  why  the  ruling  class  in  Japan  took  alarm,  and  concluded 
that  the  Christian  religion  “struck  at  the  root  of  the  political 
and  religious  systems  of  Japan,”  and  that  “Christians  formed 
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a  dangerous  and  anti-national  class,  whose  extirpation  was  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  political  system  initiated  by  Iyeyasu  and  perfected  by 
Iyemitsu.  ’ ’ 

While  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  foregoing  data  concerning 
the  earliest  relations  between  Japan  and  Mexico  were  interesting 
from  a  historical  point  of  view,  I  have  also  realized  that  they 
could  but  be  of  particular  value  to  ethnologists  and  those  who 
are  especially  interested  in  evidences  of  Asiatic  influences  in 
Mexico  and  Central  America.  To  them  I  venture  to  recommend 
the  consideration  of  the  following  facts : — 

More  or  less  frequent  indirect  intercourse  between  Japan  and 
Mexico  undoubtedly  took  place  as  soon  as  communication  was 
established  between  the  Philippine  Islands  and  Acapulco. 

In  1608  there  were  fifteen  thousand  Japanese  residing  in  the 
Philippines,  some  of  whom  were  probably  employed  in  the  crews 
of  the  galleons,  eight  of  which  came  to  Acapulco  each  year.  In 
1610,  with  the  ex-governor  of  the  Philippines,  Vivero,  twenty- 
three  Japanese  noblemen  and  merchants  spent  five  months  in 
Mexico  and  its  capital. 

In  1613,  one  hundred  and  eighty  Japanese  spent  four  and  a 
half  months  in  Mexico.  The  majority  remained  when  the  em¬ 
bassy  departed  for  Europe,  seventy-eight  returning  to  Acapulco. 
The  presumption  is  that  they  remained  there  awaiting  the  return 
of  the  ambassadors,  which  was  delayed  for  six  years. 

Iyemitsu ’s  prohibition  to  Japanese  to  leave  their  country, 
under  penalty  of  death,  indicates  that  a  large  number  of  perse¬ 
cuted  Christians  had  been  going  into  voluntary  exile.  In  all 
probability  some  of  these,  and  also  members  of  the  Japanese 
colony  in  the  Philippines,  came  to  Mexico  and  settled  there. 
What  is  more,  for  over  two  hundred  years  Mexico  was  the  high¬ 
road  over  which  passed  the  merchandise  brought  from  Spain’s 
Asiatic  possessions,  and  landed  at  Acapulco  by  vessels  whose 
crews  frequently  were  partly  Asiatic. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  it  is  the  first  duty  of  ethnologists 
to  assign  to  the  above  influx  of  J apanese  into  Mexico  in  historical 
times  any  indications  of  Asiatic  influence  that  they  may  detect, 
and  for  anthropologists  to  consider  the  more  or  less  limited  min¬ 
gling  of  races  which  doubtless  occurred  in  the  17th  century  and 
afterwards. 
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I  will  set  an  example  by  attributing  to  the  Japanese  who 
visited  Mexico  in  the  17th  century  the  introduction  of  the  rain¬ 
coat  made  of  grass  or  palm  leaves,  which  is  worn  by  the  Indians 
inhabiting  the  Pacific  coast  of  Mexico,  and  which  is  said  to  be 
identical  with  that  used  in  Japan  from  time  immemorial. 

In  this  connection  it  suffices  to  point  out  the  significant  fact 
that  the  members  of  Masumane’s  suite  returned  to  Acapulco 
from  the  City  of  Mexico  in  June,  precisely  at  the  beginning  of 
the  rainy  season.  It  being  absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  have 
some  protection  from  the  torrential  showers  they  were  exposed 
to  during  their  long  journey,  it  seems  more  than  probable  that 
they  deftly  manufactured  from  native  grasses  or  palm  leaves 
such  rain-coats  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  make  and  wear 
in  their  native  land. 

The  practical  lesson  thus  taught  the  observant  natives  and 
the  models  furnished  by  the  rain-coats  discarded  at  the  end  of 
the  wet  season  would  surely  sufficiently  account  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  and  use  to  the  present  day  of  these  useful  and  easily  manu¬ 
factured  garments,  of  which  a  specimen,  bought  in  the  market¬ 
place  at  Oaxaca,  has  been  sent  by  the  writer  to  the  Museum  of  the 
Department  of  Anthropology  of  the  University  of  California. 
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I. 

No  other  state  in  the  Union  is  more  interesting  and  important 
anthropologically  than  California.  This  extensive  region,  ex¬ 
tending  over  nearly  ten  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude,  offered 
by  its  configuration  and  favorable  natural  conditions  available 
routes  for  migration  and  good  opportunities  for  settlement.  Of 
the  aboriginal  migrations  there  are  no  records ;  no  movement  of 
any  great  consequence  took  place  since  the  advent  of  whites  into 
the  region  in  1769;  the  settlement  of  the  country  by  the  Indian, 
however,  was  extensive  and  varied.  The  number  of  groups  and 
dialects  encountered  here  by  the  Spaniards  reached  into  hun¬ 
dreds,  and  even  at  the  present  time  the  remnants  of  the  tribes 
and  languages,  most  of  the  latter  peculiar  to  the  region,  are  nu¬ 
merous  and  perplexing.1  Under  these  circumstances  it  becomes 
desirable  to  survey  this  territory  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
standpoint  of  physical  anthropology. 

Physical  features  of  man  are  less  mutable  than  his  functional 
and  more  or  less  artificial  acquisitions,  such  as  language,  or  habits 
and  customs.  Organic  features  do  undergo  frequent  modifica¬ 
tions  fortuitously,  and  through  the  influence  of  environment,  but 

1  See  J.  W.  Powell,  7th  Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethnology;  and  R.  B. 
Dixon  and  A.  L.  Kroeber,  The  Native  Languages  of  California,  Amer.  An- 
throp.,  Yol.  5,  January-March,  1903,  pp.  1-26. 
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the  development  of  definite,  important,  and  hereditary  characters 
in  whole  groups  of  men,  such  as  tribes  or  races,  must  require  the 
time  of  many  generations,  and  a  change  of  the  whole  physical 
type  of  such  a  group  would  take  immeasurably  longer.  These 
facts  constitute  an  advantage  to  physical  anthropology  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  racial  affinities  and  past  family  relations  of  peoples ; 
it  is  therefore  this  branch  of  investigation  that  can  be  expected 
to  throw  light  on  the  intraneous  and  extraneous  blood  relations 
of  the  California  Indians. 

Physical  anthropology,  in  the  widest  sense,  comprises  the 
knowledge  and  comparison,  in  groups  of  mankind,  of  every 
anatomical  feature  of  the  body.  Usually,  however,  the  study  is 
restricted  to  a  number  of  the  racially  more  important  charac¬ 
teristics,  which  are  observed  partly  on  the  living,  and  partly  on 
the  organs  of  the  body,  especially  the  skull  and  skeleton.  The 
best  results  are  possible  only  where  the  living  as  well  as  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  lifeless  body  can  be  examined ;  but  this  is  not 
always  appreciated  and  in  numerous  instances,  as  with  extinct 
tribes,  is  impossible.  In  such  cases  the  student  must  content 
himself  with  whatever  remnants  have  been  gathered  of  the  skele¬ 
ton  of  the  people' to  be  studied.  It  is  thus  in  California.  No 
opportunity  has  ever  been  afforded  to  study  physically,  on  a 
large  scale,  the  still  living  tribes  of  the  State.1  Meanwhile  nu¬ 
merous  groups  are  rapidly  nearing  extinction  and  of  not  a  few, 
as  for  instance  of  the  Islanders  in  the  South,  there  are  no  longer 
any  living  representatives.  Even  of  the  skeletal  remains  of  the 
Californians  there  is,  except  from  a  few  localities,  a  great  de¬ 
ficiency;  and  the  majority  of  known  collections  consists  of  skulls 
only. 


1  Several  of  the  tribes  (Southern  Californians,  Hupas,  Round  Valley 
people)  have  been  measured  under  the  auspices  of  Professor  Putnam,  Chief 
of  the  Department  of  Ethnology  of  the  World's  Pair  in  Chicago;  the  results 
are  included  in  E.  Boas'  Zur  Anthropologie  der  Nordamerikanishen  In- 
dianer,  Verliandl.  d.  Berlin.  Anthropolog.  Gesellsch.,  1895,  p.  367  et  seq. 
Further  anthropometric  work  has  been  done  by  Boas  and  Streeter  among 
the  southern  Mission  Indians;  see  F.  Boas,  Anthropometrical  Observations 
on  the  Mission  Indians  of  Southern  California,  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S.,  XLIV, 
Salem,  1896,  261-269.  See  also  Boas,  Anthropometry  of  Central  California, 
Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  Vol.  XVII,  pp.  347-380,  1905,  based  on  measure¬ 
ments  among  the  Round  Valley  Indians  and  the  Maidu  by  Chestnut  and  Dr. 
R.  B.  Dixon. 
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The  most  important  collections  of  California  crania  are  those 
from  the  southern  islands  with  the  proximate  Santa  Barbara 
County,  preserved  mainly  in  the  National  Museum  and  the 
Peabody  Museum  of  Harvard  University.  Lesser  gatherings 
from  these  localities  exist  in  Prague,  Berlin,  and  Cambridge,  in 
Europe.  This  material  has  already  received  scientific  attention. 
A  series  of  skulls  was  described  by  Jennie  Smith  and  L.  Carr  in 
1871, 1 2 3  Carr  in  1897, 2  3  Otis  in  1880, 4  Virchow5  in  1889,  Harrison 
Allen6  in  1896,  Matiegka7  in  1904,  and  Pocock8  in  1905. 

The  data  thus  accumulated  are  not  as  homogeneous  as  desir¬ 
able;  the  American  collections  require  a  restudy  by  modem 
methods  and  instruments;  nevertheless  we  are  comparatively 
rich  in  the  craniological  knowledge  of  the  region  covered,  which 
is  an  additional  stimulus  for  extending  the  investigation  over 
the  remainder  of  the  State. 

Within  the  last  five  years  the  Department  of  Anthropology 
of  the  University  of  California,  under  the  leadership  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  F.  W.  Putnam,  has  given  the  subject  attention  and  is 
forming  an  osteological  collection.  In  1902  twenty  good  crania 
from  various  parts  of  the  mainland,  which  had  been  gradually 
acquired  by  the  University,  were  sent  by  Professor  Putnam  to 
the  writer  for  examination. 

1  Measurements  of  the  Crania  received  during  the  year  (taken  by  Miss 
Jennie  Smith  and  Mr.  L.  Carr),  11th  Ann.  Rep.  Peabody  Mus.,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  1878;  (Vol.  II  of  the  Reports,  pp.  221-223). 

2  L.  Carr,  Measurements  of  Crania  from  California,  12th  Ann.  Rep.  Pea¬ 
body  Mus.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1879;  (Vol.  II  of  the  Reports,  pp.  497-505). 

3  L.  Carr,  Observations  on  the  Crania  from  the  Santa  Barbara  Islands, 
Cal.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surveys  W.  of  the  100th  meridian  (Wheeler’s),  Vol.  VII, 
Archaeology,  Washington,  1879,  pp.  276-292.  Includes  Otis’  data. 

4  G.  A.  Otis,  List  of  the  Specimens  in  the  Anatomical  Section  of  the  U.  S. 
Army  Med.  Mus.,  Washington,  D.  C.  (This  collection  is  now  in  the  U.  S. 
Nat.  Mus.  and  will  ultimately  be  reexamined.) 

5  R.  Virchow,  Beitr.  z.  Craniologie  d.  Insulaner  v.  d.  Westkuste  Norda- 
merikas,  Verhandl.  d.  Berlin.  Gesell.  f.  Anthrop.,  Ethnol.  and  Urgesch., 
1889,  382  et  seq. 

0  Harrison  Allen,  Crania  from  the  mounds  of  the  St.  Johns  River  in  Fla.; 
J.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  N.  S.,  X.  4,  pp.  391  et  seq.  Includes  description 
of  several  California  skulls  from  the  mainland. 

7  J.  Matiegka,  U.  Schaedel  und  Skelet’te  von  Santa  Rosa  (Sta  Barbara 
Archipel  bei  California) ;  Sitzber.  d.  K.  bohm.  Gesell.  d.  Wiss.,  II  Classe, 
Prague,  1904,  pp.  1-121.  The  only  one  to  describe  other  skeletal  parts,  be¬ 
sides  the  skulls,  from  the  region. 

8  W.  I.  Pocock,  Crania  from  Shell-bearing  Sand-hills  near  San  Francisco, 
now  in  the  Cambridge  Museum,  Man,  Oct.,  1905,  pp.  148-152.  (  This  paper 
was  received  too  late  for  its  contents  to  be  incorporated.  It  deals  with  four 
imperfect  specimens.) 
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The  series  was  found  to  be  a  very  interesting  one,  but  not  as 
large  as  desirable.  Since  then,  however,  it  has  become  possible 
for  the  writer  to  examine  and  incorporate  with  the  report  the 
data  upon  twenty-seven  California  mainland  crania  in  the  U.  S. 
National  Museum.  The  conjoint  report  is  herewith  presented. 
The  combined  material  is  still  far  from  ample;  nevertheless  the 
data  obtained  contain  many  rather  surprising  and  valuable  indi¬ 
cations. 

II. 

The  material  to  be  described  consists  of  forty-seven  skulls, 
the  distribution  of  which  is  marked  on  the  accompanying  map.1 
The  best  represented  regions  are  the  central  counties,  especially 
the  territory  about  the  bay  of  San  Francisco;  there  is  almost 
nothing  from  the  most  northern  and  southern  counties. 

The  most  unexpected  and  important  result  of  the  examina¬ 
tions  is  the  close  agreement  in  many  respects  of  a  large  majority 
of  the  crania.  This  makes  possible  a  grouping  together  of  the 
various  specimens,  and  will  simplify  tabulation. 

It  was  found  particularly  difficult  in  this  series  to  separate 
all  the  female  from  the  male  crania.  This  was  due,  on  one  hand, 
to  the  small  size  of  many  of  the  skulls  which  on  account  of  other 
features  had  to  be  classed  as  male,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  the 
frequent  approach  of  the  crania  of  the  two  sexes  in  such  sex  dif¬ 
ferentiating  characteristics  as  the  supraorbital  ridges,  mastoids, 
thickness  of  the  vault,  and  angle  of  the  lower  jaw.  It  was  in 
this  connection  that  the  want  of  other  parts  of  the  skeleton,  espe¬ 
cially  the  pelvis,  was  felt  badly.  In  one  instance  (178.148)  the 
presence  of  the  pelvis  of  the  same  skeleton  alone  permitted  a 
determination  of  the  cranium  as  that  of  a  male.  The  rule  ad¬ 
hered  to  in  the  records  was,  to  class  as  masculine,  skulls  in  which 
the  sum  of  distinguishing  features  pointed  to  the  male  sex,  and 
vice  versa.  The  frequent  approach  in  several  characteristics  of 

1  When  the  University  of  California  skulls  were  sent  to  Dr.  Hrdlieka  in 
1902,  systematic  cataloguing  of  all  the  collections  of  the  Department  of 
Anthropology  had  not  been  undertaken,  and  the  skulls  in  question,  accumu¬ 
lated  during  a  series  of  years,  were  accompanied  only  by  loose  labels  and 
were  for  the  most  part  unmarked  for  identification.  In  consequence  a  con¬ 
fusion  appears  possibly  to  have  taken  place  between  two  of  the  skulls.  Num¬ 
ber  12-81  is  perhaps  from  Sather,  Alameda  County,  and  12-82  from  Sand- 
spit,  Humboldt  Bay,  instead  of  as  given. — [Editor.] 
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female  skulls  to  those  of  males  indicates  probably  a  related 
amount  of  muscular  activities  in  numerous  members  of  the  two 
sexes. 

A  number  of  the  specimens  were  more  or  less  damaged,  two 
showed  what  were  apparently  signs  of  fire,  and  one,  from  a  cave 
in  Calaveras  County,  was  incrusted  with  a  layer  of  stalagmite  2 
to  4  mm.  thick,  but  not  one  showed  any  gross  pathological  condi¬ 
tion.  Nothing  at  all  was  met  with  that  would  indicate  syphilis, 
rachitis,  hydrocephalus,  or  such  a  premature  closure  of  any  su¬ 
ture  as  would  affect  the  cranial  form. 

Artificial  deformation  of  the  skull  existed  in  four  cases  only. 
It  consisted  in  each  one  of  these  of  a  slight  occipital  compression, 
such  as  is  produced  by  the  weight  alone  of  the  child’s  head  in 
the  cradle. 

No  skulls  that  were  not  of  adults  are  included  in  the  series. 
The  age  of  the  individuals  represented  by  the  specimens  was 
judged  by  the  advance  of  synostosis  in  the  sutures  and  the  de¬ 
gree  of  wear  of  the  teeth;  the  estimates  are  of  course  only  ap¬ 
proximative.  Many  of  the  crania  were  undoubtedly  those  of 
persons  above  50,  but  no  one  showed  a  really  high  senility. 

The  instruments  and  methods  used  in  the  examination  were, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  those  of  the  French  school.  The  capacity 
was  determined  by  the  method  described  by  the  writer,  in  1903, 
in  Science  f  which  with  repeated  tests  remains  satisfactory,  giv¬ 
ing,  with  proper  care,  data  that  are  very  near  the  absolute  capac¬ 
ities.  In  facial  measurements  the  heights  to  nasion  instead  of 
those  to  the  uncertain  Broca’s  ophryon  were  preferred.  The  two 
orbits  differ  more  or  less  in  every  individual,  therefore  both  were 
measured,  and  the  records  and  index  given  are  the  mean  of  the 
two.  The  mean  cranial  diameter,  or  cranial  module  (Schmidt), 
is  at  least  as  good  an  expression  of  the  size  of  the  skull  as  the 
circumference  and  is  therefore  also  given.  Flower’s  gnathic  in¬ 
dex  is  used  to  indicate  the  grades  of  prognathism.  Measurements 
of  the  palate,  or  rather  of  the  superior  dental  arch,  have  also  been 
taken  according  to  the  method  of  Flower,  with  the  little  excep¬ 
tion  that  the  breadth  taken  is  the  maximum  one,  while  that  of 

*A  Modification  in  Measuring  Cranial  Capacity;  Science,  N.  S.  Vol. 
XVII,  June  26,  1903,  1011-1014. 
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Flower,  above  the  middle  of  the  second  molars,  is  not  always  the 
greatest  dimension  (though  the  difference  is  never  considerable). 
The  region  about  the  second  molars  is  not  free  from  variation, 
hence  it  seems  more  correct  to  take  always  the  maximum  dimen¬ 
sion  wherever  it  occurs  on  the  normal  parts  of  the  alveolar  bor¬ 
der.  The  cranial  circumference  is  the  maximum  one  above  the 
supraorbital  arches. 

An  effort  was  made,  with  resulting  advantages,  to  arrange 
the  descriptive  terms  also  in  columns,  like  the  figures.  The  tables 
thus  made  permit  an  easier  survey  of  various  characteristics  of 
the  crania  and  facilitate  analysis.  A  serious  difficulty  of  every 
detailed  description  of  the  skull  is  the  employment  of  proper, 
universally  intelligible  terms.  I  have  endeavored  to  use,  wher¬ 
ever  possible,  ordinary  terms  that  need  no  explanation;  and 
where  the  element  of  comparison  to  some  standard  is  a  necessity, 
the  standard  held  in  mind  was  a  cranium  of  a  white  of  the  same 
sex,  with  average  features. 


III. 

The  California  mainland  crania  are  characterized  mostly  by 
small  size,  which  in  the  Indian  is  a  fairly  safe  suggestion  of  small 
stature.  About  Centerville,  and  on  the  islands  and  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  larger  crania  indicate  a  better 
developed,  probably  better  nourished,  people.  The  accompany¬ 
ing  tables  give  an  abstract  of  the  data  on  cranial  capacity,  the 
mean  cranial  diameter,  and  the  circumference  of  the  skull.  The 
value  of  the  measurements  is  such  that  the  averages  in  the  males 
just  about  reach  the  averages  of  white  females,  while  the  female 
crania  approach  microcephaly.  Nowhere  on  this  continent  is  the 
mean  size  of  the  Indian  skull  lower,  though  there  are  localities 
in  several  parts  of  the  United  States,  Mexico  and  Peru,  where  it 
is  equaled.  Naturally,  the  data  do  not  speak  well  for  either  the 
physical  or  mental  development  of  the  Californians. 
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Men.  Women. 

Cranial  Per  cent.  No.  of  Per  cent.  No.  of 

Capacity.  of  Skulls.  Skulls.  of  Skulls.  Skulls. 

1001. -1100 .  27.00  (3) 

1101.-1200 .  9.00  (2)  45.50  (5) 

1201.-1300 .  13.50  (3)  27.00  (3) 

1301.-1400 . . .  41.00  (9)  -  - 

1401.-1500 .  27.50  (6)  -  - 

1501.-1600 .  9.00  (2)  -  - 

Average  .  1357.00  c.c.  1161.00c.c. 

Total  number  of  specimens  *■  (22)  (11) 

Men.  Women. 

Cranial  Per  cent.  No.  of  Per  cent.  No.  of 

Module.  of  Skulls.  Skulls.  of  Skulls.  Skulls. 

14.01-14.50 .  69.00  (9) 

14.51- 15.00 .  21.50  (6)  31.00  (4) 

15.01-15.50 .  43.00  (12)  -  - 

15.51- 16.00 .  36.00  (10)  -  - 

Average  .  15.23  14.41 

Total  number  of  specimens  (28)  (13) 

Men.  Women. 

Circumference  Percent.  No.  of  Percent.  No.  of 

Maximum.  of  Skulls.  Skulls.  of  Skulls.  Skulls. 

46.1- 47.00 .  28.50  (4) 

47.1- 48.00 .  21.50  (3) 

48.1- 49.00 .  12.50  (4)  36.00  (5) 

49.1- 50.00 .  15.50  (5)  14.00  (2) 

50.1- 51.00 .  34.00  (11) 

51.1- 52.00 .  28.00  (9) 

52.1- 53.00 .  9.00  (3) 

Average  .  50.70  48.10 

Total  number  of  specimens  (32)  (14) 

In  shape,  when  viewed  from  the  front  or  back,  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  crania  shows  a  marked  sagittal  elevation,  so  that  the 
anterior  and  posterior  planes  terminate  above  in  a  well  defined 
summit.  This  sagittal  elevation  begins  sometimes  as  far  ante¬ 
riorly  as  the  middle  of  the  frontal  squama  and  follows  the  me¬ 
dian  line  to  the  vertex,  or  even  to  the  obelion.  To  some  of  the 
specimens  this  elevation  imparts  almost  a  scaphoid  appearance. 
The  cause  of  this  elevation  lies  in  a  peculiarity,  perhaps  an  ex¬ 
cess,  of  growth  of  the  parietal  and  occasionally  also  of  the  upper 
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part  of  the  frontal  bones  along  the  sagittal  and  metopic  juncture. 
The  temporal  ridges  bear  but  little  if  any  relation  to  this  ridging, 
and  it  is  not  of  pathological  character.  The  feature  in  lesser  de¬ 
grees  is  common  in  American  and  other  crania,  those  of  whites 
included.  It  is  possible  that  a  small  cerebral  growth  favors  its 
development,  which  would  well  account  for  its  prominence  among 
the  Californians.  The  norma  lateralis  of  the  crania  is,  in  the 
terms  of  Sergi,  ellipsoid,  the  norma  superior  more  or  less  ovoid 
(see  illustrations). 

As  in  shape,  so  in  relative  proportions  the  crania  approxi¬ 
mate  one  single  type.  As  seen  from  the  subjoined  tables,  72  per 
cent,  of  the  male  and  92  per  cent,  of  the  female  skulls  are  meso- 
cephalic,  with  the  remaining  ones  closely  related.  In  the  length- 
height  index,  75  per  cent,  of  the  male  and  82  per  cent,  of  the 
female  crania  are,  using  Turner’s  term,  metriocephalic. 


Men.  Women. 


Per  cent. 

No.  of 

Per  cent. 

No.  of 

L.  B.  Index. 

71  (70.10-71.00) . 

of  Skulls. 

Skulls. 

of  Skulls. 

Skulls 

2 . 

.  3.00 

(1) 

3 . 

.  3.00 

(1) 

4 . 

.  3.00 

(1) 

8.00 

(1) 

5 . 

.  12.50 

(4) 

76 . 

.  9.00 

(3) 

7 . 

.  22.00 

(7) 

25.00 

(3) 

8 . 

.  28.00 

(9) 

25.00 

(3) 

9 . 

.  9.00 

(3) 

17.00 

(2) 

80 . 

.  3.00 

(1) 

25.00 

(3) 

81 . 

.  3.00 

(1) 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

.  3.00 

(1) 

Average  . 

77.34 

77.58 

Number  of  skulls  . 

Dolichocephalic 

(Broca’s  classif.) 

(32) 

(12) 

.  21 

(7) 

8 

(1) 

Mesocephalic  . 

.  72 

(23) 

92 

(11) 

Brachycephalic  . 

6 

(2) 

— 
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Men. 

Per  cent.  No.  of 

of  Skulls.  Skulls. 


L.  E.  Index. 

69  (68.1-69.00) 

70  . 

71  . 

2 . 

3  . 

4  . 

5  . 

76 . 

7  . 

8  . 

9 . 

80 . 

Average  . 

Number  of  skulls  . 

Tapeinocephalic 

(Turner’s  classif.) 

Metriocephalic  . 

Akrocephalie  . 


3.50 

(1) 

3.50 

(1) 

7.00 

(2) 

18.00 

(5) 

3.50 

(1) 

25.00 

(7) 

14.00 

(4) 

14.00 

(4) 

11.00 

(3) 

74.43 

(28) 


14  (4) 

75  (21) 

11  (3) 


Women. 

Per  cent.  No.  of 

of  Skulls.  Skulls. 

9.00  (1) 


18.00  (2) 

18.00  (2) 

9.00  (1) 

36.50  (4) 


9.00  (1) 

74.22 

(11) 


9  (1) 

82  (9) 

9  (1) 


Higher  proportions  of  one  type  of  the  cranial  vault  are  not 
often  present  even  in  one  and  the  same  tribe  of  people. 

The  average  breadth-height  index  in  the  males  is  97.6,  in  the 
females  95.8,  the  distribution  being  less  regular. 

The  face  is  of  moderate  absolute  dimensions,  and  there  are  no 
instances  of  either  a  very  short  or  a  very  long  face. 


Men.  Women. 

Facial  Total  Index.  Percent.  No.  of  Percent.  No.  of 

( Kollman’s .)  of  Skulls.  Skulls.  of  Skulls.  Skulls. 

80.1- 85.00 .  38.50  (5)  20.00  (1) 

85.1- 90.00 .  46.00  (6)  80.00  (4) 

90.1- 95.00 .  15.50  (2)  -  - 

Average  .  86.22  86.93 

Number  of  skulls  .  (13)  (5) 

Men.  Women. 

Facial  Upper  Index.  Per  cent.  No.  of  Per  cent.  No.  of 

( Kollman’s .)  of  Skulls.  Skulls.  of  Skulls.  Skulls. 

45.1- 50.00 .  11.00  (2)  33.5  (3) 

50.1- 55.00 .  50.00  (9)  44.5  (4) 

55.1- 60.00 .  39.00  (7)  22.00  (2) 

Average  .  53.41  52.07 

Number  of  skulls  .  (18)  (9) 
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Facial  prognathism,  as  with  Indians  in  general,  is  also  in  the 
Californians  mostly  but  moderate.  That  in  the  female  exceeds 
somewhat  that  in  the  male  crania. 


Men.  Women. 

Gnathic  Index.  Per  cent.  No.  of  Per  cent.  No.  of 

(Flower’s.)  of  Skulls.  Skulls.  of  Skulls.  Skulls. 

93.33-95.00 .  20.00  (4)  -  - 

95.1-100.00 .  50.00  (10)  20.00  (2) 

100.1- 105.00 .  15.00  (3)  70.00  (7) 

105.1- 110.00 .  5.00  (1)  10.00  (1) 

110.1- 115.00 .  5.00  (1)  -  - 

115.1- 118.07 .  5.00  (1)  -  - 

Average  .  100.31  101.11 

Number  of  skulls  .  (20)  (10) 

Orthognathic  .  40  (8)  —  - 

Mesognathic  .  35  (7)  80  (8) 

Prognathic  .  25  (5)  20  (2) 


The  palatal  proportions,  being  related  to  prognathism,  should 
be  considered  in  this  connection.  They  were  found  for  the  most 
part  to  be  moderate.  The  palatal  or  uranic  (Turner)  index  in 
almost  half  of  the  specimens  shows  a  relative  shortness  of  the 
structure.  The  shape  of  the  palate,  ventrally,  was  in  the  larger 
number  elliptical,  in  a  few  instances  parabolical  and  in  a  few 
other  cases  (particularly  in  12-76)  of  the  U-shape  variety. 


Men.  Women. 

Palatal  Index.  Per  cent.  No.  of  Per  cent.  No.  of 

(Turner’s.)  of  Skulls.  Skulls.  of  Skulls.  Skulls. 

98.21-100.00 .  .  .  10.00  (1) 

100.1- 110.00 .  27.00  (6)  20.00  (2) 

110.1- 120.00 .  50.00  (11)  50.00  (5) 

120.1- 125.44 .  23.00  (5)  20.00  (2) 

Average  .  114.73  113.03 

Number  of  skulls  .  (22)  (10) 

Dolichouranic  .  27  (6)  20  (2) 

Mesuranic  .  27  (6)  20  (2) 

Brachyuranic  .  46  (10)  50  (5) 


The  nasal  index  is  remarkable  in  that  it  shows  52  per  cent, 
of  the  males  and  41!/2  per  cent,  of  the  females  as  leptorhynian, 
there  being  almost  the  same  proportion  of  mesorhynians  and  but 
a  few  mild  platyrhynians.  The  large  proportion  of  relatively 
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narrow  apertures  is  exceptional  among  the  Indians  in  general, 
who  are  prevalently  mesorhynic.  The  tracing  of  this  feature, 
even  though  not  as  yet  well  understood,  along  the  western  coast 
of  the  continent,  will  alone  prove  of  much  interest. 


Men.  Women. 

Nasal  Index.  Per  cent.  No.  of  Per  cent.  No.  of 

{Broca’s.)  of  Skulls.  Skulls.  of  Skulls.  Skulls. 

38.89-40.00 .  3.5  (1)  -  - 

40.1- 45.00 .  26.00  (7)  8.50  (1) 

45.1- 50.00 .  37.00  (10)  41.50  (5) 

50.1- 55.00 .  29.50  (8)  50.00  (6) 

55.1- 59.35 .  3.50  (1)  -  - 

Average  .  47.87  49.41 

Number  of  skulls  .  (27)  (12) 

Leptorhynic  .  52  (14)  41.5  (5) 

Mesorhynic  .  40.5  (11)  41.5  (5) 

Platyrhynic  .  7  (2)  17  (2) 


The  orbital  index,  though  ranging  mostly  between  85  and  95, 
was  found  quite  variable,  even  in  the  same  localities  ( e.g .,  Cen¬ 
terville).  On  the  whole  the  males  are  more  megaseme  than  the 
females.  No  plausible  cause  of  the  irregularity  in  regard  to  this 
point  has  suggested  itself ;  it  accentuates  the  need  of  more  ma¬ 
terial. 


Men.  Women. 

Orbital  Index.  Per  cent.  No.  of  Per  cent.  No.  of 

{Broca’s.)  of  Skulls.  Skulls.  of  Skulls.  Skulls. 

78.75-80.00 .  3.50  (1)  -  - 

80.1- 85.00 .  14.00  (4)  28.50  (4) 

85.1- 90.00 .  31.00  (9)  36.00  (6) 

90.1- 95.00 .  41.50  (12)  28.50  (4) 

95.1- 100.00 .  10.50  (3)  -  - 

Average  .  90.38  87.19 

Number  of  skulls  .  (29)  (14) 

Microseme  .  14  (4)  28.5  (4) 

Mesoseme  .  21  (6)  36  (6) 

Megaseme  .  65.5  (19)  28.5  (4) 


The  thickness  of  the  parietal  is  taken  easily  with  a  compass 
(one  of  the  branches  of  which  is  introduced  through  the  foramen 
magnum),  1  to  2  cm.  above  the  squamous  suture  and  along  its 
extent ;  it  serves  as  a  qualificative  to  the  circumference  and  other 
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measurements  of  the  vault.  In  crania  of  whites  this  thickness 
ranges  for  the  most  part  from  4  to  6  mm.  in  the  males  and  3  to  5 
mm.  in  the  females.  In  the  California  skulls  here  considered  the 
measurements  averaged  about  5.5  mm.  (4.5  to  8  mm.)  in  the 
males  and  5.4  mm.  (4.5  to  7  mm.)  in  the  females. 

The  mean  diameter  of  the  foramen  magnum 

max.  length  +  max.  breadth 
2  * 

is  given  because  it  probably  bears  some  relation  to  stature.  It  is 
small  in  both  sexes  in  the  skulls  that  form  the  subject  of  this 
paper,  ranging  from  29  to  38  mm.  (average  31.6  mm.)  in  the 
males  and  from  27.5  to  33.5  mm.  (average  30.4  mm.)  in  the  fe¬ 
males. 


IV. 

The  detailed  descriptive  characters  of  the  California  main¬ 
land  crania  can  be  in  brief  resumed  as  follows :  The  frontal, 
sagittal,  and  lambdoid  sutures,  in  all  the  skulls,  show  serration 
more  or  less  inferior  to  that  in  average  whites.  Some  of  the  su¬ 
tures,  particularly  the  frontal  ones,  are  hardly  serrated  at  all. 
This  character  is  usually  taken  as  an  indication  of  an  inferior 
development  of  the  vault. 

The  pterions,  though  often  quite  narrow,  were  found  in  every 
case  to  be  of  the  ordinary  H  variety.  The  breadth  of  the  parieto- 
sphenoidal  suture  ranged,  in  men,  from  2.5  to  19  mm.,  in  women 
from  7.5  to  20  mm.  Evidently  the  size  of  the  skull  alone  is  not 
the  determining  agent  of  the  form  of  the  pteric  articulation. 

Sutural  bones  are  decidedly  scarce  in  the  Californians,  except 
in  some  of  the  male  crania  from  near  Centerville.  The  small 
number  of  intercalated  ossicles  is  also  in  general  an  indication  of 
small  development  of  the  cranial  vault. 

Examination  of  the  teeth  showed  that  the  dentition  has,  in  a 
majority  of  the  cases,  been  normal ;  but  in  five  of  the  males  and 
two  of  the  females  there  were  some  anomalies.  In  one  of  the  male 
skulls  (225.178)  the  lower  lateral  incisors  have  never  appeared; 
in  the  male  skull  225.194  both  lower  and  the  right  upper  last 
molars  have  never  appeared;  in  the  male  skull  12-79  none  of 
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the  last  molars  has  ever  appeared;  in  the  female  skull  12-82 
both  lower  last  molars,  and  in  the  female  225.184  all  the  last 
molars,  have  never  erupted.  On  the  other  hand,  in  three  of  the 
male  crania  a  supernumerary  tooth  had  been  present  (lost  post¬ 
mortem).  In  number  225.169  the  supernumerary  element  ex¬ 
isted  between  the  left  upper  incisors  ;  in  number  225.178  a  sim¬ 
ilar  tooth  had  been  present  externally  to  the  left  upper  incisors, 
and  in  number  12-84  one  supernumerary  tooth  was  situated  ven- 
trally  to  the  left  upper  bicuspids,  while  another  similar  tooth 
was  present  on  the  right,  immediately  in  front  of  the  anterior 
bicuspid.  The  writer  has  encountered  such  supernumerary  teeth, 
situated  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  upper  alveolar  process,  be¬ 
tween,  in  front,  or  back  of  the  incisors,  in  Indian  crania  from 
other  localities,  and  also  in  living  Indians.  Generally  there  is 
but  one  such  supernumerary  tooth  and  it  has  certain  well  de¬ 
fined  and  constant  features.  The  tooth  seems  to  appear  during 
or  soon  after  the  eruption  of  the  incisors  of  the  second  dentition ; 
its  root  is  usually  less  voluminous  than  that  of  the  median  upper 
incisor ;  and  the  free  portion,  well  covered  with  enamel,  is  gener¬ 
ally  conical  in  shape.  This  curious  dental  element  (on  which  the 
writer  reports  more  extensively  in  his  Physiological  and  Medical 
Observations,  etc.,  31st  Bull.  Bur.  Am.  Ethn.,  1906)  both  as  to  its 
shape  and  location  is  too  constant  to  admit  of  viewing  it  as  a 
meaningless,  entirely  fortuitous  appearance. 

The  teeth  were  almost  in  every  case  worn  off  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  dentine  was  exposed  on  the  top.  In  some  instances  the 
wearing  was  so  excessive  as  to  leave  only  irregularly  planed 
bases.  This  wearing  off  of  the  teeth  is  general  among  Indians, 
and  is  due  to  the  rather  crude  nature  of  their  food,  though  it  is 
not  impossible  that  it  is  aided  by  the  quality  of  the  enamel.  The 
upper  incisors,  where  sufficiently  preserved,  all  showed  a  pro¬ 
nounced  concavity  of  the  ventral  surface,  not  unlike  that  of  a 
shovel.  This  characteristic,  rare  in  whites,  is  generally  present  in 
Indians.  It  is  confined  to  the  upper  incisors. 

In  four  instances  where  the  cuspids  of  the  molars  could  be 
seen,  there  was  found  nothing  unusual. 

In  two  female  skulls,  12-78  and  12-70,  all  the  teeth  were  sub¬ 
medium  in  size. 
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The  characteristics  of  the  base  of  the  skull  agree  with  those  of 
Indian  crania  in  general.1  The  depression  of  the  petrous  por¬ 
tions  is  generally  less  than  in  whites,  and  sometimes  nearly  ab¬ 
sent.  The  middle  lacerated  formina  are  mostly  small.  Both  of 
these  features  are  common  to  crania  of  smaller  cerebral  develop¬ 
ment  and  are  directly  due  to  the  same.  The  styloids  were  found 
in  many  instances  to  be  small;  in  some  cases  there  was  present 
only  the  base,  scarcely  2  or  3  mm.  in  height.  The  measurements 
of  the  length  in  the  tables  of  detail  are  from  the  base,  as  far  as  it 
could  be  seen,  to  the  apex. 

The  jugular  foramina  were  generally  smaller  than  in  whites. 
Perhaps  that,  also,  coincides  with  small  stature.  In  the  majority 
of  cases,  particularly  in  the  female  crania,  the  right  foramen 
was  the  larger. 

In  four  of  the  male  and  three  of  the  female  skulls  (14  per 
cent,  and  23  per  cent.)  there  was  present  a  moderate  sized,  medio- 
basial  (“ pharyngeal”)  fossa.  This  characteristic  depression  is 
situated  at  or  near  the  middle  of  the  basilar  process  and  is  regu¬ 
larly  oval  in  shape,  7  to  12  mm.  long  and  usually  about  half  of 
the  length,  or  a  little  more,  in  breath ;  its  depth  varies  from  1.5 
to  4  mm. 

In  a  large  majority  of  the  skulls,  both  male  and  female,  there 
was  noticed,  mostly  on  both  sides,  a  tendency  towards  the  for¬ 
mation,  or  an  actual  completion,  of  a  distal,  or  proximal,  or 
distal  as  well  as  proximal,  pterygo-spinous  foramen.  The  for¬ 
mation  takes  place  by  a  process  extending  from  the  distal  or 
more  proximal  portion  of  the  large  pterigoid  wing  towards  the 
apex  of  the  spinous  process.  In  whites  the  condition  has  been 
studied  by  W.  Gruber,  and  especially  by  Roth;2  it  is  also  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  Turner.3  It  is  due  to  ossification  of  ligamentous 
bands,  and  is  rather  common  in  Indians.  Besides  these  foramina 
there  were  also  observed  two  others  in  this  neighborhood  which 
are  in  general  very  rare.  In  a  number  of  specimens  from  near 
Centerville  (localization  of  the  feature  points  to  its  heredity) 

1  See  writer  ;s  Certain  Racial  Characteristics  of  the  Base  of  the  Skull ; 
Science,  February  22,  1901,  p.  309. 

2  Roth,  E.,  Ein  Beitrag  zu  den  Merkmalen  niederer  Menschenrassen  am 
Schadel;  Arch.  f.  Anthrop.,  XIV,  1882,  pp.  75-77. 

3  Turner,  Sir  Wm.,  Report  on  the  Human  Crania,  Challenger  Reporter, 
Zoology,  Part  XXIX,  1884,  119. 
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there  was  a  foramen  at  the  base  of  one,  mostly  the  left,  spinous 
process.  And  in  one  case  a  complete  foramen  was  formed  be¬ 
tween  the  base  of  the  pterigoid  and  the  great  wing  of  the  sphe¬ 
noid.  The  causes  of  tendency  to,  and  the  anthropological  signifi¬ 
cance  of,  all  these  structures  are  not  yet  clear.  They  seem  to 
develop  accidentally  and  to  propagate  in  limited  areas  through 
inheritance  of  the  tendency  towards  their  production. 

One  feature  which  occurs  quite  frequently  in  Indian  crania 
from  some  localities,  and  which  was  also  present  in  rather  nu¬ 
merous  instances  in  the  California  mainland  skulls,  is  what  Hyrtl 
termed  dehiscence  in  the  bony  floor  of  the  auditory  canal.  The 
floor  of  the  canal  is  generally  not  completed  until  after  birth. 
In  some  instances  a  thorough  completion  is  not  effected  and  an 
irregular  aperture,  or  several  minor  defects,  remain  through¬ 
out  life.  This  is  the  condition  known  as  dehiscence.  It  was 
present  in  a  slight  to  moderate  degree,  on  one  or  both  sides,  in 
eight  of  the  male  (27.5  per  cent.)  and  six  (46  per  cent.)  of  the 
female  California  crania. 

A  number  of  additional  abnormalities  appearing  in  one  or  in 
but  a  few  skulls  will  be  found  referred  to  under  the  heading  of 
miscellaneous  in  the  detailed  records. 

Special  attention  was  paid  to  synostosis  in  the  cranial  su¬ 
tures.  The  examinations  show  that  in  these  Californians  the  pro¬ 
cess  generally  began  (externally)  about  contemporaneously  in 
the  middle  portion  of  the  sagittal  and  the  inferior  or  pteric  por¬ 
tions  of  the  coronal  suture.  The  nasal  suture  was  in  some  cases 
affected  about  the  same  time,  in  others  later.  Subsequently  syno¬ 
stosis  appeared  in  the  temporo-occipital  and  the  lambdoid,  and 
then  in  the  malar  articulation.  The  temporo-parietal  suture  re¬ 
mained  potent  in  all  the  crania.  On  the  whole,  it  is  plain,  the 
sequence  of  obliteration  was  much  like  that  in  the  whites  ;  it  is 
probable,  however,  that  in  some  of  the  California  skulls  the  syno¬ 
stosis  of  the  coronal  suture  was  more  rapidly  advanced,  or  sooner 
completed. 

The  general  results  of  the  examination  are  as  interesting  as 
unexpected.  The  California  mainland  crania  from  all  the  re¬ 
gions  represented  in  the  collection,  show  numerous  and  important 
relations  in  absolute  and  relative  proportions,  in  shape,  and  in 
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many  other  features.  All  this  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
skulls  are  those  of  one  single  physical  type  of  people.  There 
are,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  detailed  data,  local  differences  in  some 
particulars,  but  these  differences  are  in  no  case  great  enough  to 
allow  a  separation  of  distinct  types.  An  almost  necessary  con-  . 
elusion  from  the  above  is  that  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  California 
tribes  as  we  see  them  to-day,  with  their  different  languages  and 
perhaps  other  ethnological  differences,  sprung  from  one  original 
people,  their  ethnological  differentiation  taking  place  later. 

As  to  its  relations,  the  California  mainland  physical  type  is 
practically  identical  with  that  of  the  Santa  Barbara  mainland, 
and  with  that  of  at  least  a  large  part  of  the  adjoining  archi¬ 
pelago.  Beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  state  no  indication  of  this 
type  has  yet  been  found  in  the  immediate  north  or  in  the  north¬ 
west.  Along  the  eastern  border  of  California  are  the  Pa-Utes. 
Of  the  physical  type  of  these  people  but  little  is  as  yet  known,  but 
the  few  crania  that  have  been  described  or  are  in  our  collections 
are  very  close  indeed  to  the  Californians.  A  single  Pa-Ute  skull 
described  by  Yirchow  in  his  Crania  Ethnica  Americana  (PL 
XVI)  had  the  cephalic  index  79.1,  orbital  index  85,  and  nasal 
index  50 ;  while  its  shape  was  such  that  it  could  not  be  picked  out, 
if  mixed,  from  the  skulls  under  consideration. 

In  the  immediate  south  are  the  Mission  Indians,  who  repre¬ 
sent  perhaps  a  comparatively  recent  immigration  into  that  coun¬ 
try  and  are  of  the  physical  type  of  the  Mohave.  Ancient  crania 
from  the  California  Peninsula  are  also  of  a  different  type.  Ari¬ 
zona  and  Sonora  show  no  population,  recent  or  ancient,  allied 
physically  to  the  Californians.  In  Mexico,  however,  are  several 
great  Indian  peoples  who  in  many  features  approach  the  Cali¬ 
fornians  to  such  a  degree  that  an  original  identity  must  be  held 
as  probable.  One  of  these  is  the  Otomi,  of  the  States  of  Hidalgo 
and  Mexico.  A  large  group  of  peoples  in  the  States  of  Puebla, 
Michoacan,  and  farther  south,  even  including  the  Aztecs,  and 
finally  the  Tarahumare,  in  Chihuahua,  are  all  physically  related 
to  the  Otomi  as  well  as  to  the  Californians. 

All  of  which  makes  very  desirable  further  and  if  possible 
more  ample  collections. 
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225.168 

N.M. 

Hoopa  Valley 

40 

12/80 

U.  C. 

Humboldt  Bay1 

60 

12/81 

do 

Humboldt  Bay2 

35 

225.169 

N.M. 

Sutter  Co.2a 

50 

225.170 

do 

do 

55 

225.172 

do 

Cave  in  Calaveras  Co. 

60 

225.173 

do 

Calaveras  Co.3 

65 

12/71 

U.  C. 

near  Vallejo 

55 

225.176 

N.M. 

near  Centerville 

55 

225.177 

do 

do 

65 

225.178 

do 

do 

23 

225.179 

do 

do 

40 

225.180 

do 

do 

50 

225.181 

do 

do 

55 

225.183 

do 

do 

65 

12/85 

U.  C. 

Inverness 

50 
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N.M. 

near  Petaluma 

60 

12/67 

U.  C. 
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60 
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do 

do 

60 
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do 
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N.M. 
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65 
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do 
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50 
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do 
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30 
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do 
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do 

do 
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do 

do 
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12/82 

U.C. 

Sather5 

12/78 

do 

Redding6 

12/69 

do 

near  Vallejo7 

12/70 

do 

do8 

225.184 

N.M. 

near  Centerville1 

225.185 

do 

do 

225.186 

do 

do 

225.187 

do 

do 

225.188 

do 

do 

225.195 

do 

Angel  Island 

225.196 

do 

do 

12/77 

U.C. 

West  Berkeley 

12/83 

do 

do 

12/76 

do 

do 

1  Gunther’s  Island,  Humboldt  Bay. 

2  Sandspit,  Humboldt  Bay. 

2a  Sacramento  River,  Sutter  County. 

3  Slight  occipital  compression  possible. 
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73.10 

91.91 

14.4 

|  _ 

4-5 

_ 

6.4 

13.- 

— 

40 

17.7 

13.05 

13.4 

73.73 

75.71 

102.68 

14.7 

1275 

5-6 

_ 

7.1 

— 

— 

55 

16.7 

12.8 

13.2 

76.65 

79.04 

103.13 

14.2 

1065 

4-6 

— 

6.4 

12.65 

— 

40 

17.4 

13.6 

13.2 

78.16 

75.86 

97.06 

14.7 

1190 

5 

11.4 

7.2 

13- 

87.69 

50 

17.4 

13.4 

13.2 

77.01 

75.86 

98.51 

14.6 

1190 

6-7 

10.9 

6.9 

13.2 

82.58 

55 

16.9 

12.9 

12.8 

76.33 

75.74 

99.22 

14.2 

1100 

6-7 

— 

6.3 

12.7 

— 

50 

17.8 

13.85 

— 

77.81 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6-7 

— 

n.7.2 

— 

— 

55 

17.35 

13.25 

12.6 

76.37 

72.62 

95.09 

14.41 

1180 

5 

— 

— 

13.7 

— 

50 

17.1 

13.4 

12.5 

78.36 

73.10 

93.28 

14.3! 

_ 

6 

10.9 

6.75 

12.5 

87.20 

4  Near  Presidio,  San  Francisco.  7  Slight  occipital  compression. 

6  Satber  tract,  Alameda  County  (near  Oakland)  8  Very  slight  occipital  compressioi 
6  "  Reddington,  Shasta  County.”  9  Occiput  slightly  flattened. 
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Q 

5 

a 

a 

a 

M 

M 
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Ph 

^5 
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48.57 

9.9 

8.9 

111.24 

9.3 

3.45 

3.75 

92- 

5.3 

2.3 

43.40 

5.5 

6.3 

114.55 

3.5 

35.1 

50.1 

57.41 

10.3 

9.7 

106.19 

9.7 

10.3 

3.3 

3.85 

85.74 

5.4 

2.4 

44.44 

6.3 

6.8 

107.94 

3.05 

36.8 

51.0 

57.03 

10.4 

10- 

104- 

8.75 

3.6 

3.9 

92.31 

4.9 

2.2 

44.90 

5.75 

5.8 

100.87 

3.25 

35.1 

49.3 

_ 

9.8 

10.4 

94.23 

9.4 

3.5 

3.75 

93.33 

5.65 

2.65 

46.90 

5.6 

6.7 

119.64 

3.8 

37.3 

51.5 

_ 

n.10.3 

10.5 

98.10 

9.8 

3.6 

4- 

90- 

5.2 

n.2.5 

48.08 

n.5.7 

6.2 

108.77 

3.3 

36.8 

51.1 

_ 

9.8 

10.4 

94.23 

9.3 

3.7 

3.9 

94.87 

5.25 

2.65 

50.48 

n.5.6 

n.6.5 

n.  116.07 

3.1 

37.9 

52.3 

51.41 

10.- 

10- 

100- 

9.3 

10.3 

3.55 

3.85 

92.21 

4.95 

2.45 

49.49 

5.7 

6.15 

107.89 

3.35 

35.1 

50.1 

__ 

___ 

_ 

— 

9.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

35.7 
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— 
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_ 

_ 

— 
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— 

— 

— 
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Males 


Catalogue 

No. 

Height  in 

Locality  Middle  Line 

Height  of 
Vertical  Ramus 

Breadth  minim,  of 
Vertical  Ramus 

Angle 

12/80 

Humboldt  Bay 

Anteriorly 

4- 

r. 

6.9  , 

1. 

6.85 

r. 

3.9  , 

1. 

3.95 

124° 

225.173 

Calaveras  Co. 

3.8 

r. 

7.1  , 

1. 

6.8 

r. 

3.4  , 

1. 

3.25 

116° 

225.177 

Centerville 

— 

r. 

5.75, 

1. 

5.75 

r. 

3.35, 

1. 

3.- 

129° 

225.178 

do 

3.3 

r. 

6.6  , 

1. 

6.5 

r. 

3.8  , 

1. 

3.8 

121° 

225.179 

do 

3.8 

r. 

6.2  , 

1. 

6.6 

r. 

3.2  , 

1. 

3.5 

— 

225.180 

do 

3.75 

r. 

6.2  , 

1. 

6.2 

r. 

3.3  , 

1. 

3.4 

119° 

225.181 

do 

3.8 

r. 

7.2  , 

1. 

6.9 

r. 

3.1  , 

1. 

3.3 

118° 

12/85 

Inverness 

3.45 

r. 

6.2  , 

1. 

6.2 

r. 

3.7  , 

1. 

3.6 

119° 

12/67 

Sausalito 

3.7 

r. 

> 

1. 

— 

r. 

1. 

— 

117° 

225.192 

Yerba  Buena  Is. 

4- 

r. 

6.8  , 

1. 

6.5 

r. 

3.4  , 

1. 

3.45 

123° 

225.193 

Angel  Island 

3.55 

r. 

6.9  , 

1. 

7- 

r. 

3.1  , 

1. 

3.1 

115° 

225.194 

do 

3.4 

r. 

> 

1. 

5.6 

r. 

1. 

3.75 

117° 

12/84 

W.  Berkeley 

3.7 

r. 

7.2  , 

1. 

— 

r. 

4-  , 

1. 

— 

109° 

225.199 

San  Felipe 

3.5 

r. 

6.85, 

1. 

6.7 

r. 

3.3  , 

1. 

3.35 

116° 

Females 


12/82 

Sather 

3.55 

r. 

— 

,  I- 

5.5 

r. 

J 

1.  2.95 

122' 

12/78 

Redding 

3.3 

r. 

5.3 

,  1. 

— 

r. 

3.3  , 

1.  — 

122 

225.184 

Centerville 

3.3 

r. 

5.4 

,  I- 

5.5 

r. 

3  2 

1.  3.45 

125 

225.188 

do 

3.7 

r. 

5.8 

,  1. 

— 

r. 

3.05, 

1.  — 

122 

225.195 

Angel  Island 

3.7 

r. 

5.6 

,  I- 

5.4 

r. 

3.1  , 

1.  3.1 

120 

12/77 

W.  Berkeley 

3.7 

r. 

— 

,  1. 

5.93 

r. 

> 

1.  3.15 

123 

12/76 

do 

3.4 

r. 

5.7 

,  I- 

5.5 

r. 

3.4  , 

1.  3.35 
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Catalogue 

No.  Locality. 

225.168  Hoopa  Valley 


Serration. 

simple 


Sutures. 

Pterions. 


-  > 


Sutural  Bones. 


Dentition. 


12/80  Humboldt  Bay  submedium 
r  225.169  Sutter  Co.  quite  simple 


H:  right  14,  left  1  small  in  lambdoid  upper  16, 

13  mm.  1  small  in  squamo-mastoid 

angle 

H :  r.  12.5,  1.  12.5  2  small  in  lambdoid  32 

H:  r.  15,  1.  16.5  1  large  epipteric  on  left  u.  17,  1. 

2  small  in  lambdoid 


Teeth. 

Quality. 


Cuspids. 


Anomalies. 


lower  ?  slightly  worn  off  upper:  r.  4,  4,  23; 

1.  4,  4,  4 
lower  ? 


225.170  Sutter  Co. 

225.172  Calaveras  Co. 

225.173  Calaveras  Co. 
12/71  near  Vallejo 


simple 

submedium 

submedium 

slightly 

submedium 


12/81  Humboldt  Bay  quite  simple 
225.176  Centerville  quite  simple 


225.177  Centerville 

225 . 178  Centerville 

225.179  Centerville 

225.180  Centerville 

225 . 181  Centerville 

225.183  Centerville 
12/85  Inverness 

225 . 191  Petaluma 
12/67  Sausalito 
12/68  Sausalito 
12/75  San  Francisco 

225.192  Yerba  Buena  I 

225.193  Angel  Isl. 

225.194  Angel  Isl. 


quite  simple 
submedium 


H :  r.  6,  1.  6 

H :  (broad- 
damaged) 

H :  r.  19,  1.  19 

H:  (moderate- 
damaged  ) 

H:  r.  11,  1.  15 
H :  r.  12,  1.  12 


Ll:  r.  4,  1.  7 
H:  r.  12,  1.  12 


1  moderate  in  right  temp.- 
occip. 


1  moderate  in  lambda 
1  small  in  left  asterion 
1  small  in  right  temp.- 
pariet. 

1  small  in  right  asterion 


1  small  epipteric  on  right 
4  moderate  in  lambdoid 
1  large  in  each  temp.-occip. 
1  in  each  squamo-mastoid 
angle 


f 


submedium 

H :  r.  14,  1.  10 

9  moderate  in  lambdoid 

1  in  left  squamo-mastoid 
angle 

1  in  left  temporo-occipital 

quite  simple 

H:  r.  18,  1.  18 

2  at  lambda  (3.5 X  2.7  and 

3. 5X2. 9  cm.) 

3  small  in  lambdoid 

1  in  left  squamo-mast.  angle 

submedium 

H:  r.  11,  1.  14 

1  small  in  right  squamo- 
mastoid  angle 

? 

H:  r.  15,  ].  15 

? 

submedium 

H :  (narrow) 

1  moderate  epipteric  on 
right 

1  moderate  in  right 
temporo-occipital 

quite  simple 

H :  r.  12.5,  1.  12.5 

3  small  in  lambdoid 

submedium 

H :  (narrow) 

— 

moderate 

H:  r.  12.5,  1.  12.5 

— 

n 

? 

? 

.  quite  simple 

H :  (moderate 
width) 

— 

submedium 

H:  (r.  8.5,  1.  13 

1  in  left  squamo-mastoid 
angle 

'‘'^^cvaum 

H:  r.  11.5,  1.  12 

1  small  in  left  temporo- 
occipital 

submedium 

H:  r.  2.5,  1.  11 

1  small  in  lambdoid 

u.  16,  1.  7 

7 

32 

? 

u.  16,  1.  7| 

7 

7 

31 

32 

32 

32 

» 

32 


32 

32 


much  worn  off 
much  worn  off 

much  worn  off 
much  worn  off 
much  worn  off 
1 

somewhat  worn  off 


a  supernumerary 
tooth  between 
the  left  upper 
incisors 


Males. 

Petrous  Garts 
Depression. 

nearly  level 

moderate 

submedium 

moderate 


slight 

submedium 


nearly  level 


slightly  worn  off  upper:  r.  4,  3,  3;  a  supernumerary  submedium 
1.  4,  3,  3  tooth  external 

lower :  r.  5,  5,  5 ;  to  left  upper  in- 
1.  5,  5,  4  cisors;  lower 

lateral  incisors 
have  not  ap¬ 
peared 

quite  worn  off  ?  —  slight 


32 


32 


29 


34 


much  worn  off 


much  worn  off 


much  worn  off 


much  worn  off 
much  worn  off 

? 

very  much  worn 
off 

moderately  worn 
off 

slightly  worn  off 


moderately  worn 
off 


upper : 

4,  3, 
lower : 

5,  ? 


slight 


nearly  level 

slight 

moderate 


?  nearly  level 

—  moderate 

moderate 

?  very  slight 

?  moderate 

submedium 


r.  4,  3;  1.  both  lower  and  moderate 
3  right  upper  3rd 

r.  5,  ?;  1.  molars  have  not 
appeared 

a  supernumerary  slight 
tooth  on  each 
side  in  the  up¬ 
per  jaw  (see 
Miscell) 


12/72 

Millbrae 

submedium 

H:  (narrow) 

— 

i 

much  worn  off 

? 

7 

slight 

12/73 

Millbrae 

quite  simple 

H:  r.  13,  1.  15.5 

— 

? 

moderately  worn 
off 

i 

7 

moderate 

12/74 

Millbrae 

quite  simple 

H:  r.  14,  1.  12 

1  moderate  epipteric  on  left 

? 

? 

? 

7 

nearly  level 

178.148 

Palo  Alto 

submedium 

H:  r.  8,  1.  11.5 

1  small  in  lambdoid 

? 

? 

? 

7 

moderate 

12/79 

Felton 

submedium 

H:  r.  6.5,  1.  7 

— 

28 

much  worn  off 

? 

third  molars  have 

moderate 

never  appeared 

12/86 

Santa  Cruz 

submedium 

EC :  (moderate) 

— 

u.  16 

much  worn  off 

? 

_ 

moderate 

225.197 

Monterey 

7 

? 

u.  16 

much  worn  off 

? 

7 

225.198 

San  Jose  Mis  hi. 

submedium 

H :  r.  10,  1.  12 

6  small  in  lambdoid 

u.  16 

much  worn  off 

? 

? 

nearly  level 

2  in  left  temporo-occipital 

225.199 

San  Felipe 

quite  simple 

H;  r.  11.5,  1.  12.5 

3  small  in  right  squamo- 

1 

much  worn  off 

? 

7 

nearly  level 

mastoid  aDgle 


Sutures. 

Catalogue 

No. 

Locality. 

Serration. 

Pterions. 

Sutural  Bones. 

Dentiti 

on. 

12/82 

Sather 

quite  simple 

H:  right  9,  left 
12  mm. 

— 

30 

12/78 

Bedding 

quite  simple 

H:  r.  12,  1.  12 

1  in  lambdoid 

1  very  small  epipteric  on 
each  side 

? 

12/69 

Vallejo 

moderate 

H:  (medium) 

— 

upper  16,  1 

:>wer 

12/70 

Vallejo 

moderate 

H:  r.  ?,  1.  17 

1  small  in  left  parieto¬ 
temporal 

1  small  in  left  temporo- 
occipital 

225.184 

Centerville 

simple 

H:  r.  7.5,  1.  7.5 

1  moderate  epipteric  on  left 

28 

Teeth. 
Quality. 
much  worn  off 

much  worn  off 


Cuspids. 

? 


Anomalies. 


Females. 

Petrous  Garts, 
Depression. 


1  in  squamo-mastoid  angle 
7  small  in  lambdoid 

2  in  left,  1  in  right 
temporo-occipital 


both  lower  3rd  slight 
molars  have  not 
appeared 

teeth  abnormally  moderate 
small,  with 
diastemae 

?  moderate 

of  submedium  size  slight 


moderately  worn  upper:  r.  4,  3;  1.  last  molars  never  nearly  level 
off  4,  3  appeared 

lower:  r.  ?;  1.  ? 


1  1 85 

Centerville 

simple 

H:  r.  7,  1.  11 

— 

u.  16 

? 

i 

7 

very  slight 

(all  lost) 

125.186 

Centerville 

simple 

H :  r.  13,  1.  15  2 

small  in  lambdoid 

u.  16 

very  much  worn 

? 

7 

level 

off 

E25.187 

Centerville 

submedium 

H:  r.  8.5,  1.  11  1 

quite  large  in  each 
temporo-occipital 

u.  16 

much  worn  off 

i 

— 

moderate 

■5. 188 

Centerville 

quite  simple 

H:  r.  11.5,  1.  11.5  1 

in  right  squamo-mastoid 
angle 

32 

much  worn  off 

? 

—  ‘ 

level 

1 

small  epipteric  on  right 

1 

in  right  temporo-occip. 

225.195 

Angel  Isl. 

quite  simple 

H:  r.  20,  1.  19 

— 

32 

much  worn  off 

7 

— 

submedium 

E25.196 

Angel  Isl. 

submedium 

H :  (medium) 

— 

u.  16 

much  worn  off 

? 

— 

slight 

1  12/77 

West  Berkeley 

submedium 

H :  (medium)  2 

small  in  lambdoid 

32 

very  much  worn 

7 

? 

off 

1 12/83 

West  Berkeley 

submedium 

H:  r.  12.5,  1.  12.5 

— 

7 

? 

7 

7 

moderate 

1 12/76 

West  Berkeley 

submedium 

H:  r.  8,  1.  9.5 

— 

7 

much  worn  off 

7 

of  anterior  right 

moderate 

upper  bicuspid 
are  left  2  cylin¬ 
drical,  entirely 
free  portions; 
root  of  left  ant. 
u.  bicuspid  con¬ 
sists  of  similar 
parts,  but  fused 


Miscellaneous. 


Middle  Lacerated 
Foramina. 

small 


Styloids. 
only  small  bases 


Base. 

Jugular  Foramina. 
left  much  larger 


Medio-basial 

Fossa. 


quite  small 

+ 

submedium 


r.  10,  1.  n.  12  mm.  right  much  larger 
right  larger 


were  small 
(damaged) 


were  small 

(sm.  damaged) 


slightly  sub-  r.  18,  1.  10 

medium 


small 

small 

very  small 
quite  small 


r.  13,  1.  16 
were  small 
(broken) 

r.  only  base,  left 
11 

r.  8,  1.  only  base 


left  larger 

? 

equal 

right  larger 
equal 

right  larger 
left  larger 


quite  small 

r.  8,  1.  11 

equal 

submedium 

r.  9,  1.  13 

right  larger 

small 

r.  ?  (broken),  1. 
12 

left  larger 

submedium 

rudimentary 

equal 

submedium 

r.  very  short,  1. 
broken 

right  larger 

moderate 

r.  rudimentary,  1. 
9,  slender 

left  larger 

moderate 

r.  13,  1.  ? 

equal 

quite  small 

both  strong, 
broken 

right  larger 

very  small 

broken 

left  larger 

very  small 

r.  broken,  1.  only 
base 

right  larger 

small 

r.  11,  1.  11 

equal 

moderate 

r.  10,  slender;  1. 
only  base 

right  larger 

very  small 

rudimentary 

left  larger 

’  ;;ifi 

i 

very  small 

r.  13.5,  1.  ? 

equal 

very  small 

? 

equal 

small 

rudimentary 

small 

r.  broken,  1.  13.5, 
slender 

right  ' 

very  small 

r.  10.5,  slender;  1.  equal 
rudimentary 

(small 

r.  8,  1.  1 

? 

f 

small 

r.  8,  slender;  1.  9, 
slender 

equal 

small 

r.  small,  1.  8.5 

left  la 

Middle  Lacerated 
Foramina. 

very  small 
very  small 


moderate 


moderate 


moderate 


moderate 


small 

small 


Styloids. 

submedium 

small 

only  bases 
medium 


Base. 

Jugular  Foramina. 
right  much  larger 

right  larger 

equal 

right  larger 


Dehiscence  in  Floor 
Ptery  'ho-spinous  Foramina,  of  A  uditory  Canal. 


tendency  to  proximal,  on 
left 

tendemy  to  proximal  as 
well  is  distal,  each  side 


slight  ^tendency  on  each 
side  to  proximal 


some  t<  ndency  to  proximal 


moderate,  each 
side 


slight,  right  side 

? 


each 


side 


slight,  each  side 


tendency  to  proximal,  each 
side 

right  proximal  %,  left 
proximal  % 

proximil  nearly  complete 
on  1< 


proxim 
on  r' 


1  nearly  complete 
•jfrht,  %  on  left 


tendency  to  proximal,  each 
side 


tendency  to  distal  on  right 


tendency  to  proximal,  both 
si  des 


high  vaginal  processes;  left  post,  condyloid 
canal  absent 

surface  of  skull  shows  signs  of  smoking  or  fire 
spinous  processes  small 


base  incrusted  with  stalagmitic  mass 
exostosis  about  right  vaginal  process 
damaged 


left  post,  condyloid  canal  absent;  a  nearly  com¬ 
plete  anomalous  foramen  at  base  of  left  spin¬ 
ous  process 

a  nearly  complete  anomalous  foramen  at  base  of 
left  spinous  process;  vaginal  processes  high 


a  small  precondylar  tubercle  on  left  side  on  the 
basilar  process;  an  anomalous  foramen  at 
base  of  left  spinous  process 

a  3  mm.  spine  ventrally  from  basilar  process 
into  foramen  magnum;  an  anomalous  foramen 
at  base  of  right  spinous  process 

an  anomalous  foramen  at  base  of  left  spinous 
process 

left  post,  condyloid  canal  absent 


—  —  spinous  processes  nearly  deficient 

tendemy  to  proximal,  both  moderate,  on  right  upper  alveolar  process  square  in  front 
sides 


on  rig! 
on  1c: 
mal 


tendency  to  distal ; 
t  distal  2/3,  proxi- 
early  complete 


a  complete  foramen  on  left 
betw-en  base  of  ptery¬ 
goid  and  the  sphenoid; 
slight  tendency  on  each 
side  tto  distal 
distal  hi  on  right,  %  on 
left 


proxim!  %  on  left,  ?  on 
righr. 

) 


proximo  complete,  each  moderate,  each 

side  side 

—  slight,  on  left 

?  moderate,  each 

side 

proximil  %  on  left,  ten-  — 


surface  of  whole  skull  black  by  smoke  or  some 
pigment 


absence  of  left  post,  condyloid  canal 


dencj 


tendenc; 

left; 

distal 


Medio-basial 

Fossa. 


moderate 


Pterygl 


proximo 

side 


on  right 


i 

slight,  each  side 


to  proximal  on 
slight  tendency  to 
both  sides 


basispinous  foramen  on  left 


one  of  the  supernumerary  teeth  is  situated  ven- 
,trally  to  tiie  left  .upper  bicuspid;  it  has  a 

conical  free  extremity  15  mm.  high;  the  sec¬ 
ond  supernumerary  was  on  the  right,  in  front 
of  the  anterior  bicuspid;  both  canines  dis¬ 
placed  outward  and  backward 
massive  and  large  spinous  processes 


no  vaginal  process  on  right,  on  left  small 
face  burnt  away 


skull  damaged 


'  2  mm-  process  projecting  into  for.  magnum 
from  the  middle  of  its  posterior  border 


Dehiscence  in  Floor 
■spinous  Foramina,  of  Auditory  Canal. 


Miscellaneous. 


formed,  each  moderate,  each  Posterior  condyloid  canals  both  wanting;  for- 
side  amen  magnum  asymmetrical 


proximal  y2  on  the  right, 
left  ? 


some  tendency  to  distal  on 
right 


distal  2/s\  each  side 


bubmedium 


r.  rudimentary,  1.  right  larger 
12 


moderate 


small 

only  bases 

right  larger 

large,  shallow 

/  ~ 

moderate, 

side 

Bubmedium 

r.  8,  1.  12 

right  larger 

— 

!  - 

— 

Bmall 

r.  13,  1.  9 

right  larger 

— 

y2  of  distal  on  left 

moderate, 

3mall 

r.  25  + ,  1.  9  — , 
slender 

right  larger 

— 

slight  tcindency  to  distal 
each  side 

slight,  o| 

very  small 

+  (broken) 

right  larger 

— 

proximall  %  on  left,  ten¬ 
dency  jo  distal  both  sides 

- 

submedium 

r.  4,  1.  4,  very 
slender 

right  larger 

— 

tendency;  to  proximal  on 
left,  ijo  distal  on  both 

— 

submedium 

1 

jsmall 


? 

? 

r.  18,  1  ? 


? 

left  larger 
equal 


moderate,  on  left  3rd  articular  facet  (inter-condvloid) 

a  foramen  on  basilar  process  in  front  of  right 
condyle ;  a  small  articular  eminence  anteriorly 
to  this  foramen;  fusion  on  right  of  spinous 
process  with  petrous  part 

a  nearly  complete  anomalous  basi-spinous  for¬ 
amen  on  left 

a  foramen  on  the  apex  of  the  left  spinous  pro¬ 
cess;  contour  of  foramen  magnum  irregular 


tendency 
as  pro 
proximal 


? 

to  distal  as  well 
:>pdmal  on  left 
%  each  side 


quite  large,  each 
side 

small,  on  right 


palate  U-shaped;  upper  aveolar  process  square 
in  front 
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No. 

225.168 
12/80 

225.169 

2 

< 

i 

\ 


y 


\ 


Malars. 

Submalar  Fossae.  Chin. 

Miscellaneous. 

+ 

somewhat  shallow  ? 

— 

+ 

shallow  nearly  vertical 

upper  alveolar  process  square 
in  front 

+ 

+  f 

skull  heavy,  massive 

+ 

+  » 

skull  heavy  and  massive 
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Catalogue 

No. 

Locality. 

Forehead. 

Sagittal  Region. 

Occiput. 

Mastoids. 

Supraorbital 

Ridges. 

225.168 

Hoopa  Valley 

sloping 

slightly  elevated 

+ 

medium 

pronounced 

12/80 

Humboldt  Bay 

low,  quite  sloping 

elevated  (ridge  ex¬ 

+ 

masculine 

submedium 

pronounced  along 

225.169 

Sutter  Co. 

somewhat  sloping 

tends  to  frontal) 
somewhat  elevated 

+ 

masculine 

moderate 

proximal  y2 
very  pronounced 

225.170 

Sutter  Co. 

+ 

slightly  elevated 

+ 

masculine 

moderate 

very  pronounced 

225.172 

Calaveras  Co. 

somewhat  low 

somewhat  elevated  slightly  protrud¬ 

masculine 

quite  large 

pronounced 

225.173 

Calaveras  Co. 

and  sloping 
sloping 

ing 

somewhat  elevated  +>  or  slightly 

of  good  size 

very  pronounced 

12/71 

near  Vallejo 

somewhat  low 

somewhat  elevated 

compressed 

+ 

sm.  submedium 

+ 

Males. 

Nasal  Bridge  and 
Nasion  Degression.  Bones. 


(ridge  extends 
to  frontal) 


masculine 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


12/81 

Humboldt  Bay 

quite  low 

slightly  elevated 

quite  protruding 

submedium 

masculine 

+ 

+ 

225.176 

near  Centerville 

sloping 

slightly  elevated 

protruding 

moderate 

masculine 

very  pronounced 

+ 

225.177 

near  Centerville 

low,  quite  sloping 

slightly  elevated 

+ 

moderate 

masculine 

pronounced 

+ 

225.178 

near  Centerville 

somewhat  low 

somewhat  elevated  quite  protruding 

moderate 

masculine 

+ 

+ 

225.179 

near  Centerville 

slightly  sloping 

slightly  elevated 

slightly  protrud¬ 
ing 

moderate 

masculine 

+ 

+ 

225.180 

near  Centerville 

somewhat  sloping 

quite  elevated 

+ 

moderate 

pronounced 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

bridge  low 

+ 


+ 

bridge  low 

+ 

+ 


Inferior  Nasal 
Border. 

+ 

pronounced  gut¬ 
ters 

+ 

moderate  sub¬ 
nasal  fossae 

+ 

quite  large  sub¬ 
nasal  fossae 

dull 

+ 

moderate  sub¬ 
nasal  fossae 


Nasal  Spine. 
submedium 
low,  weak 
submedium 

submedium 

+ 

+ 


somewhat  dull 

+ 

moderate  sub¬ 
nasal  fossae 
somewhat  dull 


bridge  somewhat  dull 
low 

+  + 


+ 


+ 


225.181  near  Centerville  low 
225.183  near  Centerville  low 
12/85  Inverness 


slightly  elevated 
slightly  elevated 


+ 

+ 


moderate 

masculine 

submedium 


low,  slightly  slop¬ 
ing 


ridges  pronounced  masculine 
slightly  elevated  slightly  protrud-  submedium 
ing  •  masculine 


225.191  Petaluma 


12/67  Sausalito 


somewhat  sloping  somewhat  elevated,  fi-  of  good  size 

anterior  y2  ext.  occip.  protu¬ 
berance  large 

somewhat  low  quite  elevated  somewhat  protrud-  submedium 


and  sloping 

ing 

masculine 

12/68 

Sausalito 

quite  low 

marked  elevation 
from  above  oph- 
ryon  to  vertex 

+ 

of  good  size 

12/75 

San  Francisco 

somewhat  low 

moderate  elevation 

+ 

moderate 

masculine 

225.192 

Terba  Buena  Isl. 

somewhat  sloping 

quite  elevated 

+ 

large 

225.193 

Angel  Island 

quite  sloping 

slightly  elevated 

+ 

of  good  size 

225.194 

Angel  Island 

slightly  low 

slightly  elevated 

slightly  protrud¬ 
ing 

moderate 

masculine 

12/84 

West  Berkeley 

somewhat  low 

slightly  elevated 

+ 

superior  ridge  pro¬ 
nounced 

moderate 

masculine 

12/72 

Millbrae 

low,  sloping 

quite  elevated 

+_ 

superior  ridge  pro¬ 
nounced 

submedium 

masculine 

I  12/73 

Millbrae 

low,  somewhat 

somewhat  elevated  quite  protruding 

submedium 

I  12/74  Millbrae 
1^178.148  Palo  Alto 
12/79  Felton 


12/86  Santa  Cruz 

225 .197  Monterey 

225.198  San  Jose  Miss’n. 

225.199  San  Felipe 


sloping 

low,  sloping 

quite  low 

+ 

slightly  sloping 

+ 

+ 

sloping 


somewhat  elevated  protruding 


slightly  elevated 

quite  elevated  (the 
ridge  begins  on 
frontal) 

elevated  into  a  pro¬ 
nounced  ridge 


+ 

+ 

+ 

» 


slightly  elevated  fi- 

somewhat  elevated  fi- 


masculine 

submedium 

masculine 

moderate 

masculine 

moderate 

masculine 

+ 


moderate 

masculine 

+ 


quite  pronounced 

moderate 

quite  pronounced 

very  pronounced 

very  pronounced 
very  pronounced 

+ 

glabella  and  prox¬ 
imal  %  of 
ridges  heavy 
pronounced 

+ 

pronounced 

pronounced 

quite  pronounced 
+ 

^  + 

+ 


+ 

submedium 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


bridge  somewhat  moderate  gutters 

low 

bridge  somewhat  ? 

low 

bridge  short,  bones  -f- 

uneven  (nearly  straight, 

like  in  young) 
+  + 


very  low,  short 
submedium 

f 

submedium 

submedium 

+  (a  ridge  from 
it  continues  the 
whole  length  of 
the  aveolar  pro¬ 
cess) 

+ 

1 

very  low 
submedium 
very  low,  short 


Malars. 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


+ 

+ 


Submalar  Fossae.  Chin. 

somewhat  shallow  ? 

shallow  nearly  vertical 

+  » 

+  ? 

+  f 

somewhat  shallow  square 

-  + 

somewhat  shallow  ? 

+  ? 
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upper  alveolar  process  square 
in  front 

skull  heavy,  massive 


skull  heavy  and  massive 


superior  occipital  ridge 
strongly  developed 

upper  alveolar  process  square 
in  front 


bridge  somewhat  dull 
low 

bridge  short,  moderate  gutters  very  low,  short 
wide 


somewhat  promi- 
qent 

+ 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


+ 


+ 


mola: 

n 


Catalogue 

No. 

Locality. 

Forehead. 

Sagittal  Region. 

12/82 

Sather 

quite  low 

moderate  eleva¬ 
tion,  beginning 
on  frontal 

12/78 

Redding 

low 

moderately  ele¬ 
vated 

12/69 

Vallejo 

low,  sloping 

slightly  elevated 

12/70 

Vallejo 

+ 

oval 

225.184 

Centerville 

+ 

somewhat  elevated 

225.185 

Centerville 

+ 

nearly  oval 

225.186 

Centerville 

fi¬ 

slightly  elevated 

225.187 

Centerville 

d- 

somewhat  elevated 

225.188 

Centerville 

sloping 

nearly  oval 

225.195 

Angel  Island 

+ 

slightly  elevated 

225.196 

Angel  Island 

+ 

slightly  elevated 

12/77 

West  Berkeley 

slightly  low 

somewhat  elevated 
(begins  on 
frontal) 
much  elevated 
(extends  from 
above  the  lowest 
%  of  frontal) 

12/83 

West  Berkeley 

slightly  low 

12/76 

West  Berkeley 

slightly  low 

much  elevated  in 
anterior  % 

Occiput. 

+ 


Mastoids. 


medium 

feminine 


slightly  protrud-  above  medium 
ing 


very  slightly  flat-  above  medium 
tened 


very  probable 
+ 


mg 


mg 
ightl; 
ing  ‘ 
igbtli 
ing 


+ 

+ 


(feminine) 
above  medium 

+ 

of  good  size 
(feminine) 
of  good  size 
(feminine) 

+ 

above  medium 
(feminine) 
above  medium 
(feminine) 


+ 

very  pronounced 
pronounced 
ronounced 


Silpraorbital 

Ridges. 

quite  pronounced 

masculine-like 

pronounced 

pronounced 

small 

quite  masculine¬ 
like 
small 

quite  marked 

quite  marked 

quite  marked 

quite  masculine¬ 
like 

quite  masculiue- 
like 


+ 

+ 

submedium 

+ 

+ 

+ 

7 

submedium 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


f 

+ 

+ 

+ 

bridge  low 


f 

+ 

+ 


low 

low 

submedium 


spacious,  especial-  but  slightly  prom- 
ly  right  inent 

+  square,  lower  part 

prominent 

deep,  especially  square,  prominent 
left 


somewhat  shallow 
very  shallow 
+ 

left  fi-,  right  deep 


+ 

1 

square;  promi¬ 
nence  slight 


large  subnasal 
fossae 

a  moderate  gutter  submedium 
on  left 


bridge  low,  broad  dull 


bridge  somewhat  dull 
low 

fi-  dull 


very  low,  short 


very  low,  .‘short, 
bifid 

? 


bridge  low  somewhat  dull  low,  small 

+  moderate  gutters  ? 

somewhat  dull  submedium 


bridge  somewhat  slight  gutters 
low 

bridge  somewhat  dull 
low 


+ 

submedium 


r  ridge  pro¬ 
nounced 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

f 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


+ 

+ 


shallow 

shallow 


+ 


left  fi-,  right  shal¬ 
low 

+ 


but  slight  promi¬ 
nence 
prominent 


square 

+ 

+ 

+ 


skull  heavy  and  massive 


quite  shallow 

+ 

? 

somewhat  shallow 

? 

right  fi-,  left  some¬ 
what  shallow 
+ 

+ 


but  slightly  prom¬ 
inent 

? 

f 

f 

+ 

1 
f 
f 


square 


Females. 

Nasal  Bridge  and  Inferior  Nasal 
Nasion  Depression.  Bones.  Border. 


somewhat  shallow  bridge  quite  low 
+  ? 
somewhat  shallow  quite  low 


shallow 


+ 

v 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


+ 

bridge  low 
bridge  low 
+ 

quite  low 
somewhat  low 
+ 

+ 


dull 

somewhat  dull 
+ 

somewhat  dull 
somewhat  dull 
+ 

dull 

moderate  gutters 
dull 


Nasal  Spiine. 
very  low 


very  low 
very  low,  short 

small 

submedium 

+ 

small 

small 


moderate  subnasal  submedium 
fossae 

»  t 


somewhat  shallow  bridge  somewhat  somewhat  dull 
low 


slightly  protrud¬ 
ing 


short,  but  strength  quite  masculine- 
above  medium  like 


+ 


quite  masculine¬ 
like 


+ 


+ 


bridge  somewhat 
low 


bridge  low 


+ 


very  dull 


very  low,  bifid 
very  low,  short 

low,  short 


Malars. 

■  + 

+ 

+ 

+ 

(rather  small) 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


+ 


qrite  prominent 
anteriorly 


Submalar  Fossae.  Chin. 

shallow  -)- 


quite  shallow 
shallow 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

quite  shallow 
somewhat  shallow 
deep 

quite  deep 
shallow 


+ 

f 

f 

+ 

+ 

t 

f 

+ 

+ 

f 


Miscellaneous. 


except  for  its  small  size  the 
skull  could  pass  for  mas¬ 
culine 


but  slightly  prom-  traces  of  red  paint  on  lower 
ment  '  -  - 


left  deep,  r.  some¬ 
what  shallow 


jaw  and  face 
approaches  masculine  type 
approaches  masculine  type 


"i"  narrow,  but  slight 

prominence 
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0 
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© 

© 

13 
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o 

o 

O 
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225.168 

N.M. 

Hoopa  Valley 

12/80 

U.  C. 

Humboldt  Bay 

12/81 

do 

Humboldt  Bay 

225.169 

N.M. 

Sutter  Co. 

225.170 

do 

do 

225.172 

do 

Cave  in  Calaveras  Co 

225.173 

do 

Calaveras  Co. 

12/71 

U.  C. 

near  Vallejo 

225.176 

N.M. 

near  Centerville 

225.177 

do 

do 

225.178 

do 

do 

225.179 

do 

do 

225.180 

do 

do 

225.181 

do 

do 

225.183 

do 

do 

12/85 

U.  C. 

Inverness 

225.191 

N.M. 

near  Petaluma 

12/67 

U.  C. 

near  Sausalito 

12/68 

do 

do 

12/75 

do 

San  Francisco 

225.192 

N.M. 

Yerba  Buena  Is. 

225.193 

do 

Angel  Island 

225.194 

do 

do 

12/84 

U.  C. 

West  Berkeley 

12/72 

do 

near  Millbrae 

12/73 

do 

do 

12/74 

do 

do 

178.148 

N.M. 

Palo  Alto 

12/79 

U.  C. 

Felton 

12/86 

do 

Santa  Cruz 

225.197 

N.M. 

near  Monterey 

225.198 

do 

San  Jose  Mission 

225.199 

do 

San  Felipe 

12/82 

U.  C. 

Sather 

12/78 

do 

Redding 

12/69 

do 

near  Vallejo 

12/70 

do 

do 

225.184 

N.M. 

near  Centerville 

225.185 

do 

do 

225.186 

do 

do 

225.187 

do 

do 

225.188 

do 

do 

225.195 

do 

Angel  Island 

225.196 

do 

do 

12/77 

U.  C. 

West  Berkeley 

12/83 

do 

do 

12/76 

do 

do 

Ossification  in  Sutures. 

Males. 

none ; 

whole  coronal,  sagittal  and  temporo-occipitals,  advanced  in  lambdoid,  slight  in  nasal; 
none; 

traces  in  coronal,  middle  £  of  sagittal,  nearly  whole  nasal;  all  remaining  free; 

coronal  above  pterions  and  in  upper  £,  whole  sagittal,  middle  £  of  lambdoid;  nasal  and  others  free; 

nearly  whole  coronal  sagittal  and  lambdoid;  some  in  temporo-occipitals,  whole  nasal;  others  free; 

nearly  whole  coronal,  whole  sagittal,  median  §  of  lambdoid,  most  of  temporo-occipitals,  most  of  nasal,  left  malo  -  zygomatic ; 

lower  and  upper  £  of  coronal,  much  of  sagittal,  some  in  lambdoid,  whole  temporo-occipitals,  some  in  nasal; 

most  of  coronal,  whole  sagittal,  medium  f  of  lambdoid,  slight  in  temporo-occipitals,  slight  (end)  in  nasal; 

most  of  coronal,  whole  sagittal,  median  f  of  lambdoid,  most  of  temporo-occipitals,  whole  nasal; 

none ; 

some  in  posterior  £  of  sagittal,  traces  in  nasal ; 

most  of  posterior  f-  of  sagittal,  none  in  coronal  or  lambdoid,  £  of  each  temporo- occipital,  slight  if  any  in  nasal; 

slight  in  median  £  of  coronal,  most  of  sagittal,  all  except  inferior  extremities  of  lambdoid,  very  little  in  temporo-occipitals,  whole  nasal 

whole  coronal,  sagittal  and  lambdoid,  most  of  temporo-occipitals,  none  in  internasal; 

most  of  coronal,  advanced  in  sagittal,  some  in  lambdoid;  temporo-occipitals  and  nasal  free; 

whole  coronal  except  about  ridges,  whole  sagittal  and  lambdoid,  £  of  each  temporo-occipital,  whole  nasal; 

whole  coronal  and  sagittal,  some  in  lambdoid,  most  of  temporo-occipitals  and  nasal; 

nearly  whole  coronal  and  sagittal,  advanced  in  lambdoid  and  temporo-occipitals,  whole  nasal; 

? 

all  occluded  except  temporo-parietals ; 

coronal  below  ridges  and  at  bregma,  most  of  sagittal,  traces  in  lambdoid,  none  in  temporo-occipitals,  all  nasal; 
none ; 

much  in  coronal,  post  £  of  sagittal,  some  in  lambdoid,  whole  left  temporo-occipital;  right  temporo-occipital  and  nasal  free; 
advanced  in  coronal,  much  of  sagittal,  some  in  lambdoid,  whole  temporo-occipitals,  nearly  whole  nasal; 
cranial  all  free,  nasal  obliterated; 

traces  in  coronal,  much  of  sagittal,  slight  in  lambdoid ;  nasal  free  ; 
none ; 

advanced  in  lower  and  median  4  of  coronal,  most  of  sagittal,  slight  in  lambdoid,  whole  nasal;  others  free; 
most  of  coronal,  most  of  sagittal,  whole  nasal;  all  others  free; 
f 

middle  £  of  sagittal,  slight  in  lambdoid,  £  of  each  temporo-occipital;  others  free; 
whole  coronal,  sagittal  and  nasal,  most  of  lambdoid  and  temporo-occipitals. 

Females. 

none; 

none; 

? 

? 

traces  in  coronal  above  the  temporal  ridges ;  all  others  free ; 
none ; 
none ; 

most  of  coronal,  all  sagittal,  middle  f  of  lambdoid;  all  others  free; 
traces  in  sagittal,  £  of  right  £  of  left  temporo-occipital; 

advancing  in  coronal,  traces  in  sagittal,  £  of  each  temporo-occipital,  £  of  nasal,  none  in  lambdoid; 
whole  coronal  and  sagittal,  traces  in  lambdoid,  little  in  temporo-occipitals,  whole  nasal; 
traces  in  median  £  of  coronal,  advanced  in  middle  f  of  sagittal1;  all  others  free ; 

much  in  coronal,  especially  on  left,  much  in  sagittal,  traces  in  lambdoid;  nasal  and  temporo-occipitals  free; 
in  coronal  below  ridges,  only  traces  elsewhere  (in  nasal  and  sagittal). 
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I.  SHOSHONEAN  DIALECTS  AND  DIVISIONS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  Shoshonean  Indian  linguistic  family,  which  once  occupied 
practically  the  entire  Great  Basin,  with  considerable  additional 
territory  in  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  drainages,  is  one  of  the 
great  stocks  of  North  America,  even  without  being  united  with 
Piman  and  Nahuatl  into  the  still  larger  Uto-Aztekan  family. 
It  is,  however,  the  least  known  ethnologically  of  the  larger  fam¬ 
ilies  north  of  Mexico.  The  relations  to  one  another  of  its  various 
subdivisions,  and  the  extent  and  inclusion  of  its  tribal  groups, 
have  been  very  imperfectly  understood. 

Linguistically,  matters  are  superficially  better,  since  many 
vocabularies  have  been  collected  and  published  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  last  century.  But  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the 
language  has  lagged  behind,  and  there  is  not  yet  printed  even 
a  sketch  of  the  grammar  of  any  Shoshonean  dialect,  although  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  researches  already  made  by  Mr.  H.  H.  St. 
Clair  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  by  Mr.  H.  R. 
Voth  for  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  by  others  in 
Southern  California,  may  before  long  furnish  abundant  morpho¬ 
logical  information  as  to  several  Shoshonean  dialects. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  so  many  Shoshonean  vocabularies  are 
available,  Gatschet  alone  having  printed  eighteen  in  the  Seventh 
Report  of  Wheeler’s  Survey,  while  grammatical  information  is 
still  so  much  needed,  the  addition,  to  the  undigested  mass  of 
already  existing  vocabularies,  of  the  dozen  and  a  half  new  ones 
which  are  here  presented  and  on  which  this  paper  is  based,  would 
be  without  value  if  this  new  material  were  not  sufficient  to  defin¬ 
itely  establish  certain  conclusions.  Thus  it  is  that  the  value  of 
these  new  vocabularies  is  not  so  much  intrinsic,  for  they  were 
collected  without  deeper  study  of  the  language  and  must  be 
imperfect  in  man}^  points,  as  it  rests  in  the  fact  of  their  being 
the  largest  number  hitherto  secured  by  one  observer,  by  which 
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circumstance  tlie  confusing  elements  of  individual  method  and  of 
conflicting  orthographies  are  avoided;  and  especially  in  their 
fortunately  happening  to  represent  all  the  most  important 
dialectic  groups  of  the  family.  That  this  is  so  is  scarcely 
the  result  of  any  systematic  plan,  but  rather  the  incidental  con¬ 
sequence  of  various  field  investigations  extending  over  several 
years  among  both  Shoshonean  and  adjacent  tribes.  At  least  half 
of  the  vocabularies  were  secured  in  connection  with  work  carried 
on  primarily  among  the  Yokuts  and  Yuman  stocks.  Three  vocab¬ 
ularies  were  obtained  in  1900  within  sight  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains  on  an  expedition  for  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  through  the  courtesy  of  whose  authorities  the  use  of 
this  material  is  made  available.  The  remainder  were  mostly 
obtained  in  California  in  1903  and  1904  in  connection  with  the 
Ethnological  and  Archaeological  Survey  of  California  carried  on 
by  the  Anthropological  Department  of  the  University.  Several 
additional  vocabularies  were  secured  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley 
in  1906,  some  time  after  the  completion  of  this  paper  but  before 
work  had  been  begun  upon  it  by  the  printer.  Fortunately  the 
distribution  of  Shoshonean  dialects  in  California  is  such,  that 
with  the  addition  of  the  three  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  region, 
the  vocabularies  here  presented,  although  obtained  in  only  two 
rather  limited  portions  of  the  immense  territory  covered  by  the 
family,  represent,  as  stated,  all  of  its  principal  groups. 

NEW  VOCABULARIES. 

The  following  are  the  sources  of  the  vocabularies  presented. 

The  brief  Shoshoni  and  Bannock  vocabularies  were  obtained 
from  one  interpreter,  apparently  a  Bannock,  on  Fort  Hall  res¬ 
ervation  in  southeastern  Idaho,  during  a  short  collecting  trip 
made  to  this  place  in  1900.  The  Shoshoni  vocabulary  is  cor¬ 
roborated  by  a  briefer  list  of  words  obtained  among  the  Sho¬ 
shoni  of  Wind  river  reservation  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
in  Wyoming.  The  Bannock  vocabulary  seems  to  be  the  first 
published  from  the  tribes  going  under  this  name. 

The  Ute  vocabulary  was  obtained,  also  in  1900,  among  the 
Uintah  Ute,  mainly  from  the  official  reservation  interpreter,  an 
elderly  man  named  Charley.  More  experience  was  had  with  this 
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dialect  than  with  the  preceding  and  the  vocabulary  is  probably 
phonetically  somewhat  more  reliable. 

The  Chemehuevi  vocabulary  was  obtained,  in  the  course  of 
investigations  among  the  Mohave,  from  a  woman  of  a  family  of 
Chemehuevi  living  in  Mohave  territory  on  the  Colorado  river 
some  eight  miles  north  of  Needles,  California. 

The  Kawaiisu  vocabulary  is  from  Dominga,  wife  of  Rosario, 
an  old  woman  at  the  Indian  settlement  on  Rancho  Tejon,  south¬ 
east  of  Bakersfield.  She  stated  that  she  herself  was  born  at 
Tejon,  but  that  her  father  was  from  the  vicinity  of  Tehachapi, 
her  mother  from  Caliente.  A  vocabulary  of  this  dialect  has  also 
been  obtained  from  Mrs.  Juan  Imitirio,  a  Shoshonean  woman  of 
the  Tiibatulabal  tribe,  married  to  a  Yokuts  on  Tule  river  reserva¬ 
tion.  A  number  of  words  not  secured  from  the  first  informant 
were  obtained  from  her.  No  vocabulary  of  this  dialect  appears 
to  have  been  previously  published. 

Two  vocabularies  called  Mono  were  obtained.  One  is  from 
a  young  half-breed  woman  named  Lucy,  the  wife  of  Jim  Johnson, 
a  Pohonichi  Moquelumnan  at  the  time  living  near  Raymond, 
Madera  county,  California ;  this  informant  belonged  to  the  Mono 
of  the  North  Fork  of  the  San  Joaquin,  the  people  called  Nim  by 
Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam.  The  other  is  from  the  Tiibatulabal  woman 
just  mentioned,  and  represents  the  dialect  of  the  people  about 
Lone  Pine  and  Big  Pine  along  Owens  river  in  Inyo  county,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  These  people  were  called  Monachi  by  the  informant, 
but,  being  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  are  probably  known  locally 
as  Paiutes.  The  North  Fork  of  the  San  Joaquin  vocabulary 
seems  to  be  the  first  available  from  the  Mono  of  the  western  side 
of  the  Sierra. 

The  Endimbich  vocabulary  is  also  from  a  people  generally 
known  as  Mono,  but  specifically  called  Endimbich  or  Intimpich. 
They  lived  on  Mill  creek,  a  tributary  of  Kings  river.  The  inform¬ 
ant  was  an  old  woman,  wife  of  a  Chukaimina  Yokuts  called  Jack, 
living  in  Squaw  valley,  Fresno  county.  She  comes  from  a  place 
called  by  the  Yokuts  Kicheyu,  which  appears  to  be  in  the  vicinity 
of  Dunlap.  No  Endimbich  vocabulary  has  been  previously  pub¬ 
lished. 

The  Shikaviyam  or  Sikauyam  or  Kosho  vocabulary,  the  fourth 
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of  the  Mono  group,  is  also  from  Mrs.  Juan  Imitirio,  whose 
mother  belonged  to  these  people.  They  lived  southward  and 
eastward  of  Owens  lake,  probably  in  the  region  of  the  Koso 
mountains.  The  informant ’s  remembrance  of  the  dialect  was  not 
complete.  This  exact  dialect  also  appears  to  be  unrepresented  in 
published  collections. 

The  Tiibatulabal  vocabulary  is  the  fourth  of  those  obtained 
from  Mrs.  Juan  Imitirio  at  Tule  river  reservation.  She  furnished 
also  the  Shikaviyam,  the  Inyo  Mono,  and  part  of  the  Kawaiisu 
vocabularies.  Tiibatulabal  is  her  native  language  from  her 
father’s  side.  This  is  the  first  vocabulary  of  this  dialectic  group 
published. 

The  Bankalachi  vocabulary  is  from  Tom  Wheaton,  an  old 
man  on  Tule  river  reservation  usually  speaking  only  Yokuts.  He 
was  born  at  Tejon  from  a  Yokuts  father  and  a  Shoshonean 
mother.  He  now  knows  little  of  Shoshonean  tribes  or  lan¬ 
guages,  and  designates  his  mother  only  as  Nuchawayi,  or  hill- 
inhabitant,  and  Malda,  or  Shoshonean.  He  stated  that  her  people 
lived  at  Kelsiu,  so  called  by  the  Yokuts,  on  upper  White  river. 
This  is  the  region  usually  assigned  to  the  Bankalachi  by  Yokuts 
informants,  and  another  old  Yokuts  stated  this  informant’s 
mother  to  have  been  Bankalachi.  The  vocabulary  obtained  is  so 
close  to  Tiibatulabal  that  it  is  not  certain  that  it  represents  a 
distinct  dialect;  but  Bankalachi  is  uniformly  declared  to  be  but 
slightly  different  from  Tiibatulabal.  The  informant’s  recollec¬ 
tion  was  incomplete,  but  apparently,  so  far  as  it  went,  reliable. 

The  Gitanemuk  or  Gikidanum  vocabulary  was  independently 
obtained  at  Tule  river  reservation  from  an  intelligent  old  Yokuts 
man  called  Chalola,  and  at  Tejon  ranch  from  a  woman  called 
Ysabel,  who  was  born  there  and  whose  native  dialect  this  appears 
to  have  been.  Chalola ’s  father  belonged  to  the  Wowol  tribe,  his 
mother  to  the  Yauelmani.  After  his  father’s  death,  while  he 
himself  was  still  a  boy,  he  was  taken  to  Tejon.  There  he  was 
brought  up,  probably  on  the  Tejon  reservation  of  the  fifties  and 
sixties  of  the  last  century,  in  contact  with  the  Gitanemuk.  He 
seems  to  speak  the  language  fluently.  The  vocabulary  is  the 
first  that  has  been  printed  of  this  dialect,  although  it  dilfers  but 
little  from  Serrano,  which  has  been  known  for  years. 
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The  Mohineyam  vocabulary  was  obtained,  like  the  Cheme- 
huevi,  among  the  Mohave.  An  old  woman  named  Hamukha  from 
her  birthplace  on  the  Mohave  river,  was  brought  by  her  relatives, 
who  were  related  to  the  Mohave  by  marriage,  to  the  latter  for 
safe  keeping,  about  the  time  that  the  tribe  was  virtually  extermi¬ 
nated,  it  is  said  by  the  Mexicans.  This  may  have  been  before 
the  coming  of  the  Americans,  as  she  was  a  little  girl  at  the  time. 
She  has  lived  among  the  Mohave  ever  since  as  one  of  the  tribe. 
She  recalls  certain  words  with  difficulty,  but  both  the  grammati¬ 
cal  forms  of  her  words  and  their  close  resemblance  to  Serrano 
are  evidence  that  the  vocabulary  is  in  the  main  correct.  This 
vocabulary  is  also  new. 

The  brief  Gabrielino  or  San  Gabriel  vocabulary  was  obtained 
from  an  old  man  named  Jose  Yarojo,  at  Highland,  San  Bernar¬ 
dino  county,  California.  This  region  seems  to  have  been  origi¬ 
nally  Serrano  territory  and  the  majority  of  the  Indians  at  High¬ 
land  at  present  are  Serrano.  This  informant  however  stated 
that  he,  or  his  ancestors,  were  from  the  coast  near  Santa  Monica, 
the  Indians  of  which  region  were  attached  to  San  Gabriel  mis¬ 
sion,  so  that  Gabrielino  is  his  native  dialect. 

The  Fernandeho  or  San  Fernando  vocabulary  is  from  Rosario, 
an  old  man  at  Tejon  ranch,  who  says  that  he  was  born  at  San 
Fernando.  According  to  his  statement  the  San  Fernando  dialect 
is  very  little  different  from  that  of  San  Gabriel,  which  concurs 
with  the  facts  and  with  older  statements  in  literature;  yet  no 
vocabulary  of  the  dialect  has  ever  been  published. 

The  Luiseno  vocabulary  was  obtained  at  Rincon,  San  Diego 
county,  from  Felix  Calac.  The  Agua  Caliente  vocabulary  is 
from  his  wife,  who  speaks  this  dialect  as  her  native  tongue. 

The  Cahuilla  vocabulary  is  from  Marcellino  Quashish,  a 
Luiseno  at  Pala,  California.  He  appeared  not  to  know  the  lan¬ 
guage  perfectly  and  soon  became  tired.  This  vocabulary  is  there¬ 
fore  added  only  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

The  Hopi  vocabulary  was  secured  from  a  young  man  named 
Sam,  attached  to  the  Hupa  reservation  school  as  shoemaker. 

The  characters  used  in  these  vocabularies,  other  than  those 
whose  phonetic  value  is  obvious,  are :  i,  e,  o,  u,  open ;  I,  e,  6,  u, 
closed ;  a,  English  aw,  nearly  d ;  a,  as  in  English  bad ;  a,  between 
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14  Tent.  17  Yokuts,  cogon,  soxon.  Chukchansi,  and  perhaps  other 

15  Gabrielino,  my  house,  ni-ki-n;  Fernandino,  houses,  northern  Yokuts  dialects,  show  a  form  paum  recalling  the 
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a  and  a,  perhaps  with  similar  quality  as  o ,  u,  o,  ii;  o ,  u  impure ; 
o,  ii,  differing  from  French  and  German  o,  ii,  as  o,  u  differ  from 
o,  u ;  n,  nasalized  vowel ;  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  obscure  vowels ;  a,  e,  \  °,  u, 
unarticulated  vowels;  c,  sh  or  approaching  it;  z,  j,  sonants  cor¬ 
responding  to  s,  c;  n,  nasal  of  k  as  n  is  of  t;  q,  G,  velar  or 
uvular  k,  g;  x,  spirant  of  k;  g‘,  sonant  spirant  of  k;  X,  g‘,  spi¬ 
rants  corresponding  to  q,  G ;  v,  bilabial ;  t-,  palatal  t ;  ’,  aspiration. 

LINGUISTIC  NOTES  ON  THE  VOCABULARIES. 

Many  Shoshonean  vocabularies  have  been  written  without  the 
sonants  g,  d,  b.  It  would  seem  that  these  sounds  occur  as  well 
as  k,  t,  p,  but  that  they  are  to  Indo-European  ears  so  nearly  like 
the  surds  as  to  be  distinguished  from  them  with  difficulty.  The 
stem  for  water,  occurring  perhaps  in  Paiute  and  in  numerous 
geographical  names,  has  usually  been  written  pa-;  but  the  pre¬ 
ceding  vocabularies  show  that  by  the  author  it  was  more  fre¬ 
quently  heard  as  ba.  It  is  not  altogether  certain  that  such  surd- 
resembling  sonants  really  exist  in  addition  to  the  surds ;  it  is 
possible  that  there  is  only  one  class  of  sounds,  most  nearly  but 
not  quite  similar  to  our  surds,  and  that  these  have  been  heard 
sometimes  as  surd  and  sometimes  as  sonant.  But  it  is  certain 
that  at  least  not  every  k,  t,  and  p  in  Shoshonean  is  pronounced 
as  in  English.  And  this  seems  to  hold  true  of  every  dialectic 
group  of  the  family. 

Many  Californian  Shoshonean  dialects  have  an  interdental  t. 
Whether  this  t  replaces  our  t,  or  occurs  in  addition  to  it,  has  not 
been  determined.  Interdental  or  lower  dental  t  is  frequent  in 
Californian  languages,  occurring  in  Yuki,  Porno,  Yokuts,  and 
perhaps  other  families.  In  the  Shoshonean  family  it  has  been 
noted  in  Luiseno,  Agua  Caliente,  Gitanemuk,  Kawaiisu,  and 
Tubatulabal,  in  other  words  in  the  Luiseno-Cahuilla,  Serrano, 
Kern  river,  and  Ute-Chemehuevi  groups ;  and  it  is  probably  found 
in  others. 

Shoshonean  v  is  always  bilabial,  and  by  an  untrained  observer 
is  readily  heard  as  b  or  w.  Most  vocabularies  show  some  confu¬ 
sion  of  these  sounds,  and  the  lists  of  the  present  author  are  no 
exception.  Tubatulabal  is  the  only  dialect  in  which  it  is  doubtful 
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whether  v  occurs,  appearing  to  be  replaced  by  w.  This  possible 
exception  may  be  due  to  contact  of  the  Tiibatulabal  with  the 
Yokuts,  whose  languages  have  no  v. 

The  northern  Mono  vocabulary  here  given  shows  r  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cases  where  d  or  t  occurs  in  the  southern  dialect  and  in 
other  groups.  This  r  was  heard  as  intermediate  between  r  and 
d  rather  than  as  r. 

A  marked  phonetic  characteristic  of  Shoshonean  are  the  o,  ii, 
and  allied  o,  u  sounds.  These  all  have  a  peculiar  impure  or 
muddied  quality,  which  may  be  due  to  imperfect  rounding  of 
the  lips.  The  same  sounds  are  known  to  occur  in  the  Yokuts1  and 
Chumash2  linguistic  families,  both  territorially  adjacent  to  Sho¬ 
shonean.  6  and  ii  have  been  found  by  the  writer  in  every  one 
of  the  Shoshonean  dialectic  groups  with  which  he  has  had  experi¬ 
ence,  excepting  Luiseno-Cahuilla ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  they 
occur  in  all  dialects  of  these  groups. 

E  and  o  are  generally  open  in  Shoshonean,  at  least  in  the 
Californian  dialects.  They  are  open  also  in  most  of  the  linguistic 
families  of  California. 

Many  of  the  vocabularies  show  pronominal  forms,  especially 
in  the  terms  for  parts  of  the  body.  In  California  these  are 
usually  prefixes.  The  Tubatulabal  forms  obtained  mostly  end 
in  -n,  which  seems  to  be  the  possessive  suffix  of  the  first  person, 
my.  The  second  person,  thy,  is  indicated  by  the  suffix  -h.  Most 
of  the  northern  Mono  terms  are  preceded  by  da-,  which  probably 
means  his,  or  somebody ’s.  Gabrielino  sems  to  add  -n  on  prefixing 
a  possessive  pronoun :  ki-g‘ ,  house,  ni-ki-n,  my  house. 

A  feature  that  appears  prominently  in  the  material  collected 
is  the  existence  throughout  the  Shoshonean  family  of  noun¬ 
suffixes  or  terminations  which  are  lost  under  certain  conditions. 
It  would  appear  that  a  noun  cannot  stand  as  a  naked  stem,  but 
requires  a  suffix;  but  that  any  form  of  composition  into  which 
the  stem  enters,  such  as  the  addition  of  a  possessive  affix,  makes 
the  terminal  suffix  unnecessary,  and  it  is  lost.  This  process, 
which  is  more  or  less  visible  in  every  Shoshonean  dialect,  occurs 
in  identical  form  in  Nahuatl.  Stone  in  Luiseho  is  to-ta,  Juaneno 


1  P.  329  of  Vol.  II  of  this  series. 

2  P.  32  of  Yol.  II  of  this  series. 
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to-t;  my  stone  is  no-to.  Ki-tca,  house,  objective  ki-c,  plural 
ki-tc-am,  becomes  no-ki ;  yu-la,  head,  tcam-yu,  our  heads.  These 
forms  are  exactly  paralleled  by  Nahuatl  te-tl,  stone,  no-teuh,  my 
stone;  yak-atl,  nose,  no-yak,  my  nose. 

These  grammatically  interesting  suffixes  cannot  be  examined 
further  here.  One  of  the  first  prerequisites  of  a  comparison  of 
Shoshonean  dialects  that  will  be  of  linguistic  and  not  only  of 
ethnological  value,  is  a  comparative  determination  of  these 
suffixes.  Some  striking  correspondences  are  apparent  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  vocabularies;  as  in  the  case  of  pa-,  water,  where  Serrano 
shows  -tc,  Gabrielino  -r,  Luiseno-Cahuilla  -1,  the  Plateau  branch 
-,  Tubatulabal  -1.  Ku-,  fire,  shows  -t  in  Southern  California  and 
Tubatulabal,  -c  in  Mono-Paviotso,  -n  in  Ute-Chemehuevi  and 
Shoshone-Comanche.  Without  following  particular  correspond¬ 
ences  any  further,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Plateau  dialects  seem 
to  show  suffixes  of  this  type  in  -v,  -p,  -n,  -c,  and  -t,  and  to  lack 
them  in  -1  and  t;  Tubatulabal  to  lack  those  in  v  and  p,  but  to 
have  -c,  -ntc,  -t,  and  especially  -1;  the  Southern  California  dia¬ 
lects  to  lack  - v ,  -p,  and  perhaps  -n ;  to  possess  -t  in  common ;  and 
to  specialize,  Serrano  in  -tc,  Gabrielino  in  -x  and  -r,  Luiseno- 
Cahuilla  in  -c,  -tc,  -r,  and  -1. 

SYSTEMATIZED  COMPARATIVE  VOCABULARY  OF  SHOSHONEAN. 

A  comparison  of  these  vocabularies  with  those  previously 
printed,  which  are  in  very  different  and  often  imperfect  orthog¬ 
raphies,  shows  that  there  is  no  known  dialect  which  differs  dis¬ 
tinctly  from  those  here  given,  even  though  some  of  the  localities 
at  which  these  other  vocabularies  were  obtained  are  distant,  and 
the  tribes  quite  distinct  from  those  visited  by  the  writer.  The 
material  for  a  classification  of  the  Shoshonean  family  on  a  lin¬ 
guistic  basis  is  therefore  given  by  the  present  series  of  new  vocab¬ 
ularies,  while  those  previously  printed  amplify  and  correct  them 
and  help  to  determine  more  accurately  the  geographical  distri¬ 
bution  of  each  dialect  and  group. 

In  the  following  general  comparative  vocabulary  covering 
twenty-five  of  the  words  most  important  for  a  discrimination  of 
dialects  in  Shoshonean,  material  from  the  dialects  represented 
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by  the  present  new  vocabularies,  and  from  all  the  more  distinct 
dialects  shown  in  addition  by  older  vocabularies,  is  brought 
together  in  uniform  orthography,  and  with  as  much  simplifica¬ 
tion  as  possible  both  phonetically  and  structurally,  in  order  to 
display  both  more  comprehensively  and  more  concisely  than  in 
the  longer  preceding  tables  the  material  on  which  the  following 
classification  of  the  Shoshonean  family  rests.  On  account  of  the 
doubt  existing,  and  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  sonants  have  been 
written  as  surds.  Whenever  possible,  stems  have  been  given 
instead  of  words,  or  when  more  desirable  marked  by  hyphens. 
This  vocabulary  is  therefore  an  abstract  or  ideal  one  rather  than 
an  attempt  at  an  actual  and  accurate  representation  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  dialects. 
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CLASSIFICATION. 

On  the  basis  of  this  material,  the  Shoshonean  family  may  be 
stated  to  consist  of  four  principal  branches  of  very  unequal  terri¬ 
torial  extent  and  importance.  Some  of  these  branches  must  be 
subdivided.  There  are  thus  eight  principal  dialectic  groups  in 
the  family.  These  divisions  are  the  Pueblo  branch;  the  Plateau 
branch,  comprising  the  Ute-Chemehuevi,  the  Shoshoni-Comanche, 
and  the  Mono-Paviotso  groups ;  the  Kern  river  branch ;  and  the 
Southern  California  branch,  consisting  of  the  Serrano,  the  Gabri- 
elino,  and  the  Luiseno-Cahuilla  groups. 


Pueblo  Branch. 

The  Pueblo  branch  consists  only  of  the  Moki  or  Hopi  Indians 
of  northern  Arizona.  The  one  Tanoan  village  of  Hano  among 
the  Hopi  must  of  course  be  excluded.  Hopi  is  more  divergent 
from  any  of  the  other  Shoshonean  dialects  than  these  are  from 
one  another,  and  contains  a  number  of  distinct  radicals  for  some 
of  the  most  important  words,  such  as  water;  but  it  is  neverthe¬ 
less  clearly  Shoshonean.  To  judge  from  the  texts  printed  in 
recent  publications  of  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History,  its 
grammatical  forms  and  its  structure  will  prove  to  be  quite  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  of  other  Shoshonean  languages. 


Plateau  Branch. 

The  Plateau  branch  is  by  far  the  most  extensive.  Compris¬ 
ing  such  characteristic  tribes  as  the  Shoshoni,  Bannock,  Ute, 
Paiute,  and  Comanche,  it  reaches  from  the  Columbia  on  the 
north  to  the  Colorado  on  the  south,  and  extends  over  the  Rockies 
on  the  east  and  over  the  Sierras  into  the  great  valley  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  on  the  west.  All  the  dialects  known  from  this  branch 
belong  to  three  well  marked  groups  between  which,  as  yet,  but 
few  connecting  dialects  have  been  found.  The  distribution  of 
these  three  groups  is  as  follows. 
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The  Ute-Chemehuevi  group  includes  the  Ute  of  Utah  and 
Colorado,  the  Paiute  of  southern  Nevada  but  not  those  of  north¬ 
western  Nevada,  the  Chemehuevi  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mohave 
on  the  Colorado  river,  the  Kawaiisu  in  the  Tehachapi  mountains, 
and  at  least  certain  of  the  people  called  Bannock.  Roughly 
speaking  it  is  the  southernmost  of  the  three  Plateau  groups. 

The  Shoshoni- Comanche  group  includes  the  Shoshoni  of  east¬ 
ern  Idaho,  northwestern  Utah,  and  northeastern  Nevada,  those 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  now  in  Wyoming,  and  the  Com¬ 
anche.  This  group  is  the  most  northeasterly  of  the  three  consti¬ 
tuting  the  Plateau  branch. 

The  Mono-Paviotso  group  includes:  the  Shoshoneans  on  both 
sides  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  north  of  Kern  river,  most  of  whom  are 
generally  known  as  Monachi  or  Mono;  the  people  of  Owens  Val¬ 
ley,  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  who  have  been  called  both  Monachi 
and  Paiute;  the  so-called  Paiute,  Powell’s  Paviotso,  of  Walker 
river  and  apparently  all  northwestern  Nevada;  the  Shoshoneans 
of  eastern  Oregon,  called  both  Snake  and  Paiute;  and  probably 
certain  of  the  Bannock  or  other  Indians  of  Idaho.  The  Pana- 
mint  Indians  of  the  Death  Valley  region  in  California  belong 
probably  either  to  this  group  or  the  Ute-Chemehuevi.  The  Mono- 
Paviotso  group  is  situated  west  of  the  Ute-Chemehuevi  and 
Shoshoni-Comanche  groups. 


Kern  River  Branch. 

The  Kern  river  branch  of  the  family  consists  of  a  single  group, 
and  in  fact  virtually  a  single  tribe,  on  Kern  river  at  the  south¬ 
ern  end  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  California.  These  people,  the 
Tubatulabal,  whose  only  known  near  relatives  are  the  practi¬ 
cally  extinct  Bankalachi  of  Deer  creek,  east  of  Tulare  lake,  lived 
mainly  about  the  junction  of  the  two  principal  forks  of  Kern 
river,  in  a  region  which,  while  not  inaccessible,  is  scantily  inhab¬ 
ited  by  whites  and  little  visited.  It  is  for  this  reason  probably, 
as  well  as  on  acount  of  their  comparative  insignificance  and  a 
lack  of  aggressiveness  characteristic  of  the  California  Indians, 
that  these  people  are  so  little  known,  and  that  their  language, 
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although  recognized  as  Shoshonean,  has  been  hitherto  unrepre¬ 
sented  by  any  vocabularies.  The  Tiibatulabal  dialect  differs 

equally  from  those  of  the  Plateau  branch  and  those  of  the  South- 

% 

ern  California  branch.  It  is  apparently  about  as  different  from 
Hopi  as  are  these  two  branches.  It  seems  equally  divergent  from 
all  three  of  the  Plateau  groups,  and  shows  no  special  approach 
to  any  of  the  three  Southern  California  groups.  In  certain  ways 
it  is  somewhat  intermediate  between  the  Plateau  branch  and  the 
Southern  California  branch,  agreeing  sometimes  with  one  and 
sometimes  with  the  other  where  they  differ  from  one  another. 
But  on  the  other  hand  it  possesses  many  forms  peculiar  to  itself, 
sometimes  when  the  corresponding  words  in  the  several  other 
branches  are  all  .referable  to  a  common  root.  While  thus  in  a 
measure  connecting  the  two  much  larger  branches  between  which 
it  is  also  geographically  nearly  intermediate,  it  is  more  than  a 
mere  transition  form,  and  shows  sufficient  independence  from 
both  to  compel  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  branch  co-ordinate  with 
them. 

Southern  California  Branch. 

The  Southern  California  branch  comprises  all  the  Indians  of 
what  is  specifically  known  as  Southern  California,  that  is,  the 
part  of  the  state  south  of  the  Tehachapi  range.  The  only  excep¬ 
tion  to  this  statement  are  the  Chemehuevi,  whose  original  habitat 
appears  to  have  been  mainly  in  southernmost  Nevada,  but  who 
occupy  more  or  less  territory  in  California  on  the  Colorado  river, 
and  who  are  of  the  Plateau  branch.  The  three  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  branches  appear  to  be  about  equally  different  from  one 
another,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  three  groups  of  the  Plateau 
branch,  transitions  between  the  groups  have  not  been  found, 
even  though  some  of  them  consist  of  several  dialects. 

The  Serrano  group  consists  of  the  Indians  of  the  vicinity  of 
San  Bernardino,  generally  known  as  Serranos,  and,  as  implied 
by  the  name,  mainly  in  the  neighboring  mountains.  All  the 
Indians  of  the  San  Bernardino  range  spoke  dialects  belonging 
to  this  group,  and  their  territory  extended  northward  from  this 
range  over  the  western  part  of  the  Mohave  desert  and  the  space 
intervening  between  this  range  and  the  Tehachapi  mountains. 
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The  Gitanemuk  of  Tejon  creek,  on  the  northern  or  Tulare  drain¬ 
age  side  of  the  Tehachapi  range,  also  spoke  a  Serrano  dialect. 

The  Gabrielino  group  consisted  of  the  Indians  attached  to 
the  Missions  San  Gabriel  and  San  Fernando,  who,  like  most  of 
the  Indians  of  California,  were  without  specific  tribal  names. 

The  Luiseno-Cahuilla  group  includes  the  Luiseno  of  the 
vicinity  of  Mission  San  Luis  Key  and  north  to  San  Jacinto ;  the 
Juaneno  of  Mission  San  Juan  Capistrano;  the  Cahuilla,  mainly 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  San  Jacinto  range;  and  a  small  body 


Dialectic  branches  of  the  Shoshonean  stock. 
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of  people,  known  as  Agua  Caliente,  at  the  head  waters  of  San 
Luis  Rey  river  in  San  Diego  county.  The  dialects  of  these  four 
divisions  of  the  group  differ  considerably;  but,  as  compared 
with  Serrano  and  Gabrielino,  are  near  enough  together  to  be 
included  in  one  group.  Boas  has  already  noticed  this  closer 
relation  of  Luiseno,  Cahuilla,  and  Agua  Caliente  as  opposed  to 
Serrano1,  and  Barrows2  similarly  places  Luiseno,  Juaneno  and 
Cahuilla  into  one  group  as  distinguished  from  Gabrielino. 


Relations  of  the  Dialectic  Groups. 

The  relation  of  these  dialects  is  illustrated  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  diagram,  the  relative  degrees  of  similarity  and  divergence 
between  dialectic  divisions  being  approximately  indicated  by  the 
respective  distances  between  them.  Of  course  an  exact  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  various  interrelations  is  not  possible  in  two 
dimensions. 


GEOGEAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  DIALECTIC  DIVISIONS. 

Difficulty  is  encountered  in  attempting  to  determine  the  more 
exact  boundaries  of  the  various  groups.  All  the  earlier  vocabu¬ 
laries,  on  being  compared  with  the  material  here  presented,  fall 
clearly  into  one  of  the  groups  described,  but  the  habitat  of  the 
people  to  whom  they  are  attributed  is  often  uncertain.  This  is 
due  primarily  to  the  loose  political  organization  of  the  Shosho- 
neans,  among  whom,  both  in  California  and  on  the  Plateau,  the 
more  definite  tribal  organization  of  the  Plains  did  not  exist.  The 
various  dialects  belonging  to  the  same  group,  though  often 
extending  over  a  wide  territory,  are  mostly  very  similar.  Even 

1  F.  Boas,  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S.,  44,  261,  1895.  Gatschet,  Rep.  Chief  Eng. 
1876,  III,  553,  556,  unites  Serrano,  Cahuilla,  Luiseno,  and  Juaneno  into  one 
dialectic  group,  the  Kauvuyah,  as  opposed  to  Tobikhar  (Gabrielino). 

2  The  Ethno-Botany  of  the  Coahuilla  Indians  of  Southern  California, 
Chicago,  1900,  22. 
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those  of  other  groups  are  similar  enough  to  be  readily  recognized 
as  akin.  These  circumstances  have  rendered  the  discrimination 
of  bodies  without  political  coherence  or  distinctness  difficult.  The 
numerous  divisions  ordinarily  do  not  seem  to  have  carried  on 
war  with  one  another,  differing  in  this  respect  from  the  tribes 
of  such  families  as  the  Sioux  in  the  east  and  the  Yuman  people 
in  the  south,  among  whom  intertribal  hostility  within  the  same 
family  was  at  times  not  only  bitter  but  permanent.  In  great 
part  the  Plateau  Shoshoneans  called  one  another  by  names  com¬ 
posed  of  the  name  of  a  food  and  the  word  eaters,  such  as  “fish 
eaters,”  “buffalo  eaters,”  “mountain  sheep  eaters,”  “root  eat¬ 
ers,”  “squirrel  eaters,”  and  many  others.  In  most  cases  they 
lacked  tribal  names  for  themselves,  the  word  niim  or  some  vari¬ 
ant  such  as  nov-inch,  meaning  simply  persons  or  people,  being 
used.  In  Southern  California  another  stem,  atakh  or  takhat, 
appears  with  the  same  meaning  and  similar  use.  Such  tribal 
names  as  Ute,  Paiute,  Monachi,  Chemehuevi,  and  probably  most 
of  the  others  commonly  known,  were  not  used  by  the  people  whom 
they  designate,  but  by  other  tribes  in  referring  to  them.  The 
result  of  all  these  circumstances  is  that  when  tribal  names  have 
definitely  taken  hold,  either  through  Indians  of  other  families 
or  through  the  whites,  the  people  to  whom  they  apply  are  still 
indeterminate.  With  many  small  bands  living  over  a  vast  terri¬ 
tory,  without  political  divisions  and  speaking  similar  languages, 
it  is  only  natural  that  systematic  discriminations  should  often 
not  have  been  made,  or  that  a  term  perhaps  strictly  applicable 
to  a  certain  division  was  extended  by  non-Shoshonean  tribes  to 
more  distant  and  to  them  less  known  members  of  the  same  fam¬ 
ily.  Similarly,  white  explorers,  travellers,  and  settlers  entering 
Shoshonean  territory  extended  the  name  of  the  first  group,  such 
as  Shoshoni,  Ute,  or  Paiute,  with  whom  they  came  in  contact, 
to  all  or  other  Indians  of  the  family  of  whom  they  later  received 
knowledge. 

In  this  way  Ute  and  Paiute  have  been  used  to  designate  the 
same  people.  Paiute  is  a  well-known  term  in  Nevada,  being 
commonly  used  for  all  the  Indians  of  the  state  except  the  small 
body  of  non-Shoshonean  Washo  about  Reno  and  Carson,  and  the 
Shoshoni  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  state.  The  Nevada 
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“Paiute”  dialects,  however,  very  evidently  belong  to  two  dis¬ 
tinct  groups.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  term,  although  so 
well  known,  has  been  avoided  in  the  designation  of  the  groups 
of  the  Plateau  branch.  The  Californian  Mono  and  even  certain 
of  the  Serrano  in  Southern  California  have  been  called  Paiute 
and  Pah  Ute.  The  Shoshoni  would  now  seem  to  be  a  fairly  defin¬ 
itely  limited  people;  but  both  the  vocabularies  given  by  Hale, 
that  of  the  Shoshoni  proper  and  that  of  the  western  Shoshoni  or 
Wihinasht,  as  well  as  one  of  those  given  by  Gatschet  in  Wheeler’s 
Survey,  belong  to  the  Mono-Paviotso  and  Ute-Chemehuevi 
groups.  The  Bannock  mentioned  by  Mooney  as  north  of  Nevada 
are  stated  to  speak  a  Mono-Paviotso  dialect ;  those  from  whom  a 
vocabulary  is  here  given  belong  to  the  Ute-Chemehuevi  group. 
The  determination  of  the  proper  names  of  the  people  to  whom 
such  well-known  and  frequently  used  terms  as  these  are  applied, 
and  of  the  divisions  to  which  their  dialects  belong,  is  an  ethno¬ 
logical  need ;  but  this  need  can  be  satisfied  only  by  investigations 
on  the  spot.  The  present  difficulty  is  not  the  lack  of  data,  but 
their  looseness. 

In  Southern  California  native  tribal  names  are  as  rare  as 
on  the  Plateau,  but  the  Spanish  names  like  Luiseno  and  Serrano 
have  generally  been  applied  to  Indians  of  distinct  dialects  and 
are  therefore  more  helpful  than  confusing.  Cahuilla,  in  the 
spellings  Kauvuya  and  Coahuilla,  and  Tobikhar,  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  respectively  by  Gatschet,  Barrows,  and  Powell1  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  entire  Southern  California  branch.  As  such  they  are 
of  course  only  artificial  book  names,  which  must  not  be  confused 
with  the  same  terms  as  actually  or  originally  used  for  more 
restricted  groups2. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  various  Shoshonean  dialects  for  the 
tribal  name,  or  rather  the  word  for  the  people,  to  be  related  to 

1  Gatschet :  in  Rep.  U.  S.  Geogr.  Surveys  W.  of  the  one  hundredth  mer¬ 
idian,  in  charge  of  G.  M.  Wheeler,  Vol.  VII,  Archaeology,  by  F.  W.  Put¬ 
nam,  Appendix,  Linguistics,  pp.  399-485,  by  A.  S.  Gatschet,  1879,  412. 
Barrows :  The  Ethno-botany  of  the  Coahuilla  Indians  of  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia,  Chicago,  1900,  22.  Powell:  Indian  Linguistic  Families  of  America 
North  of  Mexico,  Ann.  Rep.  Bur.  Ethn.,  VII,  110. 

2  It  is  doubtful  whether  Tobikhar  ever  was  actually  employed  as  a  tribal 
or  group  name.  Gatschet,  loc.  cit.,  uses  it  for  Gabrielino,  on  Loew’s  author¬ 
ity;  Powell,  loc.  cit.,  applies  it  without  further  statement  to  all  the  Sho- 
shoneans  of  Southern  California. 
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the  stem  denoting  house  or  live.  Thus,  Ute,  nou-intc,  Kawaiisu 
ntmi,  Chemehuevi  and  Mono  nih n;  Mono-Paviotso,  noui,  house; 
Tiibatulabal,  anhanll,  person,  hanil,  house.  Gitanemuk,  the  name 
of  these  people  for  themselves,  gits,  stem  gi-,  house.  Gabrielino, 
Hale  Kij,  Buschmann  Kizh;  house,  ki-g‘,  Hale,  ki-tc ;  Luiseno- 
Cahuilla,  Kechi,  Khecham,  Gaitchim,  Nekee;  house,  ki-tca,  ki-c, 
ki-tc. 

The  examination  of  the  territory  and  composition  of  the 
several  Shoshonean  groups  which  follows  is  subject  to  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  knowledge  which  have  been  described.  Wherever  new 
information  as  to  geographical  or  tribal  organization  has  been 
obtained  by  the  writer,  it  is  given;  but  the  information  to  be 
found  in  literature  has  not  been  generally  restated,  except  where 
it  has  been  corrected  by  new  data  or  was  desirable  for  other 
reasons,  such  as  having  been  scattered.  Outside  of  certain  parts 
of  Southern  California,  the  only  attempt  of  consequence  as  yet 
made  to  describe  the  distribution  and  organization  of  any  large 
body  of  Shoshoneans  has  been  in  the  admirable  report  of  Powell 
and  Ingalls1,  Gatschet’s2  comprehensive  compilation  being  lack¬ 
ing  in  definiteness,  apparently  on  account  of  not  being  based  on 
direct  investigations  of  the  author  with  the  Indians.  What  the 
exact  territory  and  relations  of  such  bodies  of  people  as  the 
Shoshone,  the  Ute,  the  Bannock,  the  Paiute,  and  the  Paviotso 
were,  and  what  the  names  for  themselves  of  these  bodies  and 
their  subdivisions  were,  can  only  be  determined  by  systematic 
field  work.  Comparison  and  summarization  of  the  scattered  liter- 
ture,  in  which  the  same  tribe  is  called  by  different  names  and 
the  same  name  applied  to  entirely  distinct  tribes,  all  without 
any  reference  to  the  exact  linguistic  basis  on  which  the  classifica¬ 
tion  must  probably  in  most  cases  rest,  will  not  materially  unravel 
the  confusion  in  which  our  knowledge  of  the  Shoshonean  family 
now  is.  This  paper  is  based  on  linguistic  material;  and  the 
information  bearing  on  the  distribution  and  political  classifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Shoshonean  tribes  is  introduced  only  to  show  as  far 
as  possible  where  and  what  the  groups  are  that  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  means  of  this  linguistic  material. 

1  J.  W.  Powell  and  G.  W.  Ingalls,  in  Rep.  Comm.  Ind.  Aff.  1873,  41-74. 

2  Wheeler  Survey,  op.  cit.,  VII,  409. 
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UTE-CHEMEHUEYI  GEOUP. 

The  Indians  of  this  branch  comprise  the  Ute,  the  southern 
or  true  Paiute,  certain  of  the  Bannock,  the  Chemehuevi,  and  the 
Kawaiisu. 

No  new  information  as  to  the  territory  of  any  of  the  eastern 
tribes  is  here  presented.  The  subdivisions,  and  their  names,  num¬ 
bers,  and  territory,  of  the  Ute  and  Paiute,  are  given  in  the  Powell 
and  Ingalls  Report1.  The  territory  of  the  Ute,  and  part  of  that 
of  the  Paiute  and  “Bannock,”  are  shown  in  Mooney’s  map 
accompanying  his  Calendar  History  of  the  Kiowa2.  The  Paiute 
and  Bannock  boundaries  on  the  west  are  not  there  given.  So  far 
as  it  goes  this  map  would  seem  to  he  very  nearly  correct.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  Mooney’s  Paiute  are  those  to  whom 
alone  the  term  should  be  correctly  applied,  and  that  the  Paiute 
of  northwestern  Nevada  belong  to  the  Mono-Paviotso  group.  In 
regard  to  the  inclusion  of  part  of  the  Bannock  in  the  Ute- 
Chemehuevi  group,  it  can  only  be  said  that  the  vocabulary 
obtained  by  the  author  from  the  Bannock  of  Port  Hall  belongs 
to  this  group.  The  main  portion  of  the  Bannock  territory  has 
generally  been  put  farther  down  on  Snake  river  than  Fort  Hall, 
and  the  indications,  such  as  the  statements  of  Powell  and 
Mooney,  that  there  are  as  to  the  language  of  the  people  there, 
point  to  Mono-Paviotso  affinities.  A  test  vocabulary  of  the  Ban¬ 
nock  of  Lemhi  reservation,  Idaho,  courteously  obtained  for  the 
author  by  Supt.  C.  C.  Covey,  shows  that  the  “Bannock”  there 
speak  a  dialect  more  or  less  intermediate  between  Mono-Paviotso 
and  Shoshoni-Comanche. 

Chemehuevi. 

The  Chemehuevi  are,  as  they  have  been  correctly  designated, 
really  nothing  but  a  part  of  the  Paiute.  The  origin  of  the  name 
is  obscure.  They  call  themselves  simply  nitm,  person.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  information  obtained  from  the  Mohave,  their  territory 
seems  to  have  been  mainly  in  the  vicinity  of  Eldorado  canyon 
on  the  Colorado  river,  and  in  the  desert  mountainous  region 
west  of  it  in  southernmost  Nevada  and  California.  They  extended 


1  Op.  cit. 

2  Ann.  Eep.  Bur.  Ethn.,  XVII,  pi.  57. 
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down  the  Colorado  as  far  as  Cottonwood  Island,  where  they  met 
the  Mohave.  In  recent  times  they  have  held  Chemehnevi  valley, 
the  next  valley  on  the  Colorado  south  of  Mohave  valley,  and  in 
which  Bill  Williams  Fork  enters  this  river.  The  Mohave  state 
that  the  Chemehuevi  held  both  sides  of  the  river  in  Chemehnevi 
valley.  It  is  probable  that  their  occupation  of  Chemehuevi  valley 
is  a  comparatively  recent  matter1.  The  Mohave  tell  that  at 
least  part  of  the  river  between  themselves  and  the  Yuma  was 
formerly  held  by  the  Halchidhoma,  a  Yuman  tribe  which  was 
subsequently  expelled  by  themselves  and  joined  its  near  relatives, 
the  Maricopa,  in  the  Gila  valley,  with  whom  it  has  since  become 
incorporated.  The  Halchidhoma  were  still  on  the  river  when 
Garces  visited  them  in  1776.  The  Chemehuevi  at  that  time  were 
in  the  desert  west  of  the  river2.  They  are  described  by  Garces 


1 J.  W.  Powell  and  G.  W.  Ingalls,  Eep.  Comm.  Ind.  Aff.  for  1873,  53 : 
“  These  Chem-a-hue-vis  speak  the  same  language  as  the  Pai-Utes,  and  claim 
that  they  formerly  lived  among  them.” 

2  Garces  found  the  Cajuenches, — the  Kokhuene  of  the  Mohave,  who  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  present  day  accounts  of  the  latter  were  associated  with  the 
Halchidhoma,  up  to  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  these  to  the  Maricopa,  on 
the  stretch  of  the  Colorado  above  the  Yuma  and  below  the  Mohave, — below 
the  Yuma  in  1776.  He  found  the  Halchidhoma  actually  living  on  the  river 
for  a  distance  which  wTas  apparently  very  nearly  equivalent  to  the  frontage 
on  it  of  the  present  Riverside  county.  Cutting  across  an  angle  of  the  river 
to  the  west  of  it  to  reach  the  Mohave  from  the  Halchidhoma,  he  encountered 
the  Chemehuevi  in  the  desert  in  latitude  34°  31'  (apparently  a  nearly 
correct  determination),  at  a  place  where  there  was  water,  and  which  was  no 
doubt  on  a  wash  shown  in  this  region  on  modern  maps  as  draining  eastward 
into  the  river.  On  subsequently  coming  down  the  river  from  the  Mohave, 
whose  rancherias,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Halchidhoma  farther  down,  he 
mentions,  he  passed  through  Chemehuevi  valley  without  encountering  any 
inhabitants;  nor  does  he  allude  to  any  signs  of  habitation  along  this  part 
of  the  river.  He  uniformly  places  the  Chemehuevi  west  and  north  of  the 
river,  never  on  it.  On  the  Trail  of  a  Spanish  Pioneer,  the  Diary  and  Itiner¬ 
ary  of  Francisco  Garces,  1775-1776,  by  Elliott  Coues,  New  York,  1900. 

One  Mohave  informant  stated  to  the  author  that  the  Mohave  had  never 
held  Chemehuevi  valley.  They  gathered  mesquite  there  because  they  were 
friendly  with  the  Chemehuevi;  but  the  valley  and  the  trees  belonged  to 
the  Chemehuevi.  When  the  Yuman  Kokhuene  and  Halchidhoma  were  still 
on  the  Colorado,  certain  Chemehuevi  lived  at  Hapuvese,  on  the  western  side 
of  the  river,  near  Ehrenberg.  When  the  Mohave  fought  the  Kokhuene  and 
alchidhoma,  they  came  to  these  Chemehuevi,  who  were  not  numerous, 

brmTJlf  +nem  as  lriends>  and  force  bllt  without  meeting  resistance 
brought  them  up  the  river  with  them.  Some  of  the  Chemehuevi  remained 

wW  J  T  so?e  went  UP  t0  Cottonwood  island  (Mat-hakeva) 

to  Oh p  thty  a  -S°  Hyed  /t^ether  mth  Mohave,  and  some  went  down  the  river 
ilnrfT.iT1  ^  (Amartathove).  The  Mohave  remained  at  Cottonwood 

nearlv-  fortl  ™  br°k®x  °UJ  beif een  them  and  tbe  Chemehuevi  (probably 

of  their' 2  f  whe^  they  removed  down  stream  to  the  main  body 

of  their  people  m  Mohave  valley.  3 * 
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as  much  under  the  influence  of  the  Mohave,  with  whom  they  held 
in  tribal  matters.  More  recently,  apparently  in  the  sixties,  there 
was  bitter  hostility  between  the  two  tribes,  but  this  appears  to 
be  the  only  instance  known  of  war  between  them.  The  name 
Chemehuevi  seems  to  have  been  used  with  the  same  difference 
in  extension  as  so  many  other  Shoshonean  tribal  names.  Powell 
restricts  it  to  the  people  in  1873  in  Chemehuevi  valley,  and 
includes  various  tribes  adjoining  the  Mohave  on  the  north  and 
northwest,  such  as  the  Movwiats  of  Cottonwood  Island,  the 
Hokwaits  of  Ivanpah,  and  the  Timpashauwagotsits  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  mountains,  among  the  Paiute.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Mohave  often  extend  the  term  Chemehuevi  to  all  the  Paiute  of 
southern  Nevada  of  whom  they  have  knowledge.  Thus  Garces, 
whose  information  was  obtained  primarily  through  the  Mohave, 
speaks  of  the  Chemegue  Cuajala1  and  the  Chemegue  Sevinta, 
these  being  the  Mohave  Kohoaldje  and  Sivinte,  the  latter  being 
the  Shivwits  Paiute  placed  by  Powell  in  northwestern  Arizona. 
As  the  languages  of  all  the  people  in  question  differ  only  dialecti¬ 
cally,  and  as  the  name  Chemehuevi  seems  to  be  applied  to  them¬ 
selves  by  none  of  them,  the  differences  between  the  several  state¬ 
ments  are  not  essential,  and  until  definite  investigation  shall 
have  been  made  among  the  Chemehuevi  and  the  neighboring 
Paiute,  the  proper  extension  of  the  term  must  be  regarded  as 
unsettled.  The  essential  fact  is  that  all  these  southern  Paiute 
and  the  Chemehuevi  are  very  closely  allied. 

The  ‘  ‘  Chemehuevi  ’  ’  informant  from  whom  a  vocabulary  was 
obtained  could  give  as  the  only  name  of  her  people  for  themselves 
niim,  person.  How  correct  Gatschet’s  Tantawats  is,  is  not  known. 
She  called  the  whites  haiku,  which  is  the  Mohave  haiko  or  hiiko, 
and  probably  the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  town  Hiko  in  south¬ 
eastern  Nevada.  The  Mohave  she  called  Aiat,  the  Walapai, 
Walyepai,  the  Yuma,  Gwichyana.  The  Virgin  river  Paiutes 
known  to  the  Mohave  as  Kohoaldje  and  Sivinte,  she  called 
Paraniikh2  and  Sivits3.  The  “Sosoni  Indians,”  whoever  they 
may  be,  she  called  Gvoots.  The  Hopi,  whom,  like  the  Mohave, 

1  Op.  cit.,  p.  445.  He  speaks  also  of  the  Yabipai  Cajuala. 

2  Powell  and  Ingalls,  50,  mention  the  Paraniguts  in  the  valley  of  the  same 
name  (also  called  Pahranagat). 

3  Ibid.,  Shivwits. 
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who  call  them  Muuka,  she  identified  with  the  Navaho,  she  knew 
as  Muukw.  The  Gitanemuk  (Mohave:  Kuvahaivima) ,  or  the 
Serranos  south  or  east  of  them,  as  well  as  those  of  the  lower 
Mohave  river,  (Mohave:  Yanyume),  she  called  Panumits  or 
Banumints;  the  Kawaiisu,  (Mohave:  Kuvakhye),  Hiniima  or 
Hinienima  (cf.  Mohineyam)  ;  the  Yoknts,  the  tule-sleepers  of  the 
Mohave,  Saiempive;  the  Serrano  proper,  the  Hanynveche  of  the 
Mohave,  Maringints ;  the  Cahuilla,  Kwitanemun  or  Kwitanemum 
(cf.  Gitanemuk).  Bitanta  or  Pitanta  was  the  name  she  gave 
one  of  the  Serrano  divisions  on  Mohave  river.  She  herself 
belonged  to  the  Diimpi  saghavatsits,  in  the  Avikavasuk  or  blue 
mountains  of  the  Mohave,  the  Providence  mountains  of  the 
whites1.  Doyaghaba  seems  to  be  the  name  of  Paiute  Springs  or 
Creek,  on  the  old  Avagon  road  from  Mohave  valley  to  the  Mohave 
river,  where  Whipple  mentions  petroglyphs  and  small  planted 
fields2.  The  Mohave  call  this  place  Ahakuvilye.  This  was  Cheme- 
huevi  territory,  as  was  Aipava,  farther  west  on  the  same  wagon 
road.  Then  followed  Baniikh,  Soda  Lake,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Serrano  “Yanyume”;  and,  still  further  along  the  wagon  road 
westward,  Atamavi,  Batsigwana,  Bakiba,  Dumpimitowats,  Naya, 
Amugup,  Ba’moi,  and  Diindugumitowats,  Daggett.  These  names 
seem  to  be  all  Chemehuevi;  diimpi  is  the  Ute  timpui,  rock,  and 
the  frequent  ba-  seems  to  be  the  usual  Shoshonean  pa,  water. 

The  mountain  corresponding  in  its  function  in  the  mythology 
of  these  Paiute-Chemehuevi  to  the  Mohave  Avikwame,  at  which 
most  myths  and  dream-ceremonies  begin,  is  called  by  the  Mohave 
Savetpilye,  and  seems  to  be  Charleston  mountain  in  southern 
Nevada,  or  perhaps  some  other  prominent  peak  in  the  vicinity. 
The  principal  mythological  characters  of  the  Chemehuevi  were 
said  to  be  Yunakat,  food,  Mohave  Pahuchach ;  Shinauva,  Coyote ; 
and  Tovats,  his  oldest  brother.  These  three  men  named  the 
places  in  the  land,  assigned  habitations  to  the  people,  made 
water,  and  provided  grass  seed  and  other  food.  The  Cheme¬ 
huevi  dream  about  them  at  Savetpilye  as  the  Mohave  do  about 
Mastamho  at  Avikwame  or  other  beings  elsewhere,  and  thus 
become  doctors  or  acquire  other  supernatural  powers.  For 


1  Ibid.,  51 ;  Timpashauwagotsits,  Paiutes  of  the  Providence  mountains. 

2  Pacific  Railroad  Reports,  III,  1856,  part  I,  121,  part  III,  42,  plate  36. 
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instance  the  Chemehuevi  husband  of  the  informant  was 
instructed — in  a  dream — by  Tovats  how  to  make  flint  arrow- 
points.  The  earth  was  still  soft  and  wet  and  there  were  as  yet 
no  mountains;  then  the  arrow-weed  for  arrows  grew  up,  and 
Tovats  told  him  to  make  bow  and  arrows.  In  place  of  the 
many  singing  ceremonies  of  the  Mohave,  the  Chemehuevi  have 
only  three;  at  least  no  others  could  be  learned  of.  These  are 
called  Nakh,  mountain-sheep,  corresponding  to  Mohave  a’mo; 
Ashop,  salt,  Mohave  ath’i;  and  the  doctor’s  singing,  Puaghant, 
Mohave  kwathidhe.  It  is  evident  that  the  underlying  ideas  of 
Paiute-Chemehuevi  and  Mohave  beliefs  are  very  similar,  as,  in 
spite  of  their  belonging  to  distinct  linguistic  stocks,  might  be 
expected  from  their  contiguity  and  friendly  relations. 

Paiute. 

The  Kohoaldje  and  Sivinte  that  have  just  been  mentioned 
are  described  by  the  Mohave  as  living,  the  former  about  the 
mouth  of  the  Virgin  or  Muddy  river,  the  latter  in  the  mountains 
beyond,  that  is,  north  or  east  of  the  Kohoaldje.  The  languages 
are  described,  as  is  undoubtedly  the  case,  as  being  similar  to  each 
other  and  nearly  the  same  as  Chemehuevi.  At  least  the  Kohoaldje 
are  said  to  have  been  agriculturalists  to  some  extent.  The 
Chemehuevi  woman  just  mentioned  said  that  her  people  in  the 
Providence  mountains  farmed  a  little.  Powell  and  Ingalls1  also 
state  that  the  Paiute  generally  practiced  some  agriculture. 

The  Mohave  also  mention  as  “Chemehuevi,”  that  is,  Paiute 
tribes  or  divisions,  the  Pakechuana,  north  of  the  mountain  called 
Savetpilye,  just  mentioned;  and  the  Kwanakepai,  about  fifty 
miles  north  of  Mandivel  or  Vanderbilt,  at  Sandy  in  Nevada, 
this  place  being  called  by  themselves  Harakaraka. 

In  the  list  of  Paiute  tribes  given  by  Powell  and  Ingalls  there 
is  none  farther  north  than  Potosi,  near  Pioche,  which  would 
make  it  seem  that  the  Paiute  habitat  extended  to  the  head  waters 
of  Muddy  river  but  not  beyond  to  the  north.  Westward  they 
mention  no  tribes  in  Nevada  beyond  the  116th  meridian.  In 
California  they  enumerate  five  tribes,  the  Moquats,  Timpashau- 
wagotsits,  Hokwaits,  Kauyaichits,  and  Yagats  in  southeastern 


1  Op.  cit.,  53. 
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Inyo  and  northeastern  San  Bernardino  counties,  from  the  region 
of  Kingston  and  Providence  mountains,  Ivanpah,  Ash  Meadows, 
and  Amargosa1.  The  Mohave  confirm  the  fact  that  this  region 
was  held  by  tribes  closely  allied  to  the  Chemehuevi2.  The  Pana- 
mint  mountains,  in  which  the  Panamint  Indians  ranged,  border 
on  this  territory,  being  separated  from  the  Kingston  range  by 
Death  Valley.  It  remains  to  be  ascertained  whether  the  Pana¬ 
mint  Indians  belong  to  the  Ute-Chemehuevi,  the  Mono-Paviotso, 
or  some  other  group. 


Kawaiisu. 

At  no  very  great  actual  distance  from  the  Paiutes  of  Kings¬ 
ton  mountains  and  Amargosa,  but  physiographically  in  a  very 
different  environment,  is  the  only  tribe  of  the  Ute-Chemehuevi 
group  to  live  inside  the  watershed  which  forms  the  natural 
boundary  of  California.  These  are  the  Kawaiisu  of  the  Tehachapi 
mountains  in  Kern  county,  California.  Kawaiisu  is  the  name 
given  them  by  their  Yokuts  neighbors.  It  appears  also  as 
Kawaisa,  Kawaizu,  Gaweija,  Gawiijim,  and  Kaweija  according 
to  dialectic  and  individual  variations.  They  probably  had  no 
distinctive  name  for  themselves.  Dr.  Merriam3  calls  them 
Newooah,  which  is  the  word  for  person,  obtained  by  the  author 
in  the  form  nuwu,  plural  nuwuwu.  Their  Shoshonean  neighbors 
the  Tubatulabal,  who  were  of  an  entirely  different  branch  of  the 
family,  seem  to  call  them  Kawishm.  They  seem  to  be  known 
popularly  or  locally  as  Tehachapi  and  Caliente  Indians.  The 
Spanish-speaking  Indians  at  Tejon  call  them  Serranos,  moun¬ 
taineers,  although  in  ethnological  literature  Serrano  has  come  to 
be  the  specific  designation  of  another  more  southerly  group  of 
the  family.  The  Chemehuevi  call  the  Kawaiisu  Hiniima  or 

1  Actually  partly  in  Nevada.  Coville,  The  Panamint  Indians  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Am.  Anthr.  V,  351,  1892,  speaks  of  11 mixed  Paiutes  and  Shoshonis” 
at  Ash  Meadows,  Nevada. 

2  Garces,  like  the  Mohave,  calls  them  Chemehuevi.  On  his  eastward  return 
trip  to  the  Mohave  in  1776  he  found  a  rancheria  of  the  ^^Chemebet,,  in  a 
sandy  plain  two  leagues  eastnortheast  of  the  Pozos  de  San  Juan  de  Dios, 
which  are  probably  Marl  Springs,  and  which  he  previously  mentioned  as 
five  leagues  east  of  the  sink  of  Mohave  river  and  ten  west  of  the  Providence 
mountains.  Fourteen  leagues  eastward  of  this  was  another  Chemehuevi 
rancheria,  and  a  league  and  a  half  farther  on  a  third.  Ten  leagues  more 
in  an  eastsoutheasterly  direction  brought  him  to  the  Mohave.  Op.  cit.,  238, 
306. 

3  Science,  1904,  912. 
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Hinienima;  the  Mohineyam  Serrano  of  Mohave  river  Agutush- 
yam ;  the  Gitanemuk  Serrano,  Agudntsyam  or  Akutusyam.  The 
Mohave  call  them  Kuvakhye1  and  know  that  they  speak  a  dialect 
related  to  Chemehuevi.  Some  of  the  Mohave  extend  or  place 
them  eastward  near  the  California-Nevada  line.  The  explorer 
Garces  calls  them  Cobaji  after  the  Mohave  and  says  that  the 
Yokuts  called  them  Colteches. 

From  the  statements  of  Garces  it  would  appear  that  the 
Kawaiisn  held  both  slopes  of  the  Tehachapi  mountains.  They 
probably  lived,  however,  mainly  on  the  more  favored  northwest¬ 
ern  side  draining  into  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  and  so  far  as 
known  are  all  to  be  found  there  now.  Paiute  mountain,  Walker 
Basin  creek,  Caliente  and  Kelso  creeks,  and  Tehachapi  belonged 
to  them.  The  old  woman  from  whom  the  Kawaiisu  vocabulary 
given  was  secured  was  descended  from  a  father  belonging  to 
Tehachapi  and  a  mother  at  Caliente. 

Two  informants  at  Tejon  gave  as  the  Yokuts  name  of  Caliente 
Tumoyo  or  Trumoyo  and  Shatnau  ilak,  both  terms  referring  to 
the  hot  springs.  Tehachapi  is  declared  by  both  Yokuts  and 
Shoshoneans  to  be  the  native  name  of  the  locality.  Its  present 
form  is  probably  somewhat  corrupted.  The  Yokuts  usually  speak 
of  it  as  Tahichpi-u.  A  Gitanemuk  informant  gave  Caliente  as 
Hihinkiava,  Walker’s  Basin  as  Yitpe,  and  Havilah  as  Wiwayuk. 
The  Tiibatulabal  informant  called  Walker’s  Basin  Yutp,  and 
Havilah,  which  she  regarded  as  in  the  territory  of  her  own  peo¬ 
ple,  Aniitap. 

SHOSHONI-COM  AN  CHE  GROUP. 

Several  Comanche  vocabularies  have  been  printed  and  several 
from  the  Shoshoni,  though  the  number  from  the  latter  division 
is  less  than  the  total  number  attributed  to  them.  As  already 
stated,  Hale’s  Shoshoni  vocabularies,  both  his  Wihinasht  or 
western  Shoshoni  and  his  Shoshoni  proper,  do  not  belong  to  the 
Shoshoni-Comanche  but  to  the  Mono-Paviotso2  group ;  although 

1  Mohave  like  Shoshonean  v  is  bilabial  and  therefore  to  our  ears  resembles 
b  or  w. 

2  Hale  ’&  Shoshoni,  and  the  Lemhi  reservation  Bannock,  are  the  only  Pla¬ 
teau  dialects  known  that  do  not  fall  distinctly  within  the  limits  of  one  dia¬ 
lectic  group.  They  resemble  Shoshoni-Comanche  almost  as  much  as  Mono- 
Paviotso,  as  shown  below. 
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his  Shoshoni  are  correctly  described  as  living  east  of  the  Snake 
river  and  extending  eastward  over  the  Rockies.  Of  the  two 
Shoshoni  vocabularies  given  by  Gatschet  in  Wheeler’s  Survey, 
the  first,  number  five,  from  the  Shoshoni  of  “Utah  and  Nevada” 
is  actually  Shoshoni;  the  second,  number  six,  from  Hyko, 
Nevada,  is,  as  the  locality  would  indicate,  really  Paiute.  Say’s 
brief  vocabulary  in  the  Archaeologia  Americana,  reprinted  by 
Buschmann1,  seems  to  be  the  first  published  that  can  be  definitely 
assigned  to  the  Shoshoni.  The  equally  limited  vocabularies  of 
Wied  and  of  Wyeth2  give  scarcely  any  words  that  are  suitable 
for  a  positive  determination  of  the  dialectic  group  to  which  they 
belong.  From  the  western  Shoshoni,  inhabiting  all  northeastern 
Nevada  and  probably  parts  of  adjacent  Idaho,  very  little 
linguistic  material  is  accessible.  A  small  pamphlet  of  thirty 
64  mo.  pages,  by  Page  and  Butterfield,  printed  in  1868  in  Bel¬ 
mont,  Nevada,  gives  a  vocabulary  of  the  “Dialect  of  the  Sho¬ 
shone  Indians”  which  is  clearly  of  the  Shoshoni- Comanche 
group.  While  the  locality  in  which  this  dialect  is  spoken 
is  not  given,  it  is  probably  the  immediate  vicinity  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  general  region  about  Belmont.  Two  short  test 
vocabularies  from  the  two  tribes  on  the  Western  Shoshone  or 
Duck  River  reservation  on  the  northern  boundary  of  Nevada, 
received  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Miller,  of  Owyhee, 
Nevada,  show  these  two  tribes,  whose  original  habitat  unfortu¬ 
nately  is  not  exactly  known,  but  who  probably  lived  not  far  from 
the  present  reservation,  to  belong  respectively  to  the  Mono- 
Paviotso  and  Shoshoni- Comanche  groups.  A  similar  list  obtained 
through  the  courtesy  of  Miss  J.  E.  Wier  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Coryell 
at  Wells,  definitely  establishes  the  dialect  spoken  there  as  Sho¬ 
shoni.  Finally,  a  third  test  list,  from  the  Shoshoni  and  Sheep- 
eaters  of  Lemhi  reservation,  Idaho,  secured  through  the  kindness 
of  Superintendent  C.  C.  Covey,  determines  a  Shoshoni  dialect  in 
this  region. 

The  limits  of  this  group  can  only  be  approximated.  The 


1  Spuren  der  Aztekischen  Sprache  im  Norden,  Abh.  Akad.  Wiss.  Berlin 
for  1854,  2nd  Suppl.  vol.,  1859,  p.  643;  reprinted  from:  Gallatin,  Arch. 
Amer.,  1836,  II,  378. 

2  Ibid.,  from  Pr.  Max.  zu  Wied,  Reise  in  das  Innere  Nordamerikas,  1841, 
II,  635,  and  Schoolcraft,  I,  216. 
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Comanche  were  active  raiders.  Their  territory  is  shown  on 
Powell’s  and  Mooney’s  maps.  Part  of  the  Shoshoni,  at  least 
those  known  as  Washakie’s  band,  held  the  Wind  river  country 
east  of  the  Rockies  in  Wyoming,  where  they  now  are  on  a  reserva¬ 
tion  with  the  northern  Arapaho.  West  of  the  Rockies  there  are 
now  Indians  classed  in  the  reports  of  the  Indian  Department  as 
Shoshone,  and  speaking  Shoshoni-Comanche  dialects,  on  Port 
Hall,  Lemhi,  and  Western  Shoshone  or  Duck  river  reservations. 
Powell  and  Ingalls  speak  of  the  northwestern  and  of  the  western 
Shoshone.  The  northwestern  seem  to  have  come  mainly  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fort  Hall  and  perhaps  in  part  of  other 
reservations,  such  as  Wind  river  and  Lemhi,  but  included  four 
tribes  at  Cache  Valley,  Goose  Creek,  and  Bear  Lake  in  south- 
easternmost  Idaho.  The  western  Shoshone  are  placed  in  north¬ 
eastern  Nevada.  The  Powell  and  Ingalls  list  brings  the  Shoshoni 
as  far  south  in  Nevada  as  Spring  Valley  in  southern  White  Pine 
county,  Hot  Creek  and  the  vicinity  of  Tybo,  Belmont,  and  Big 
Smoky  Valley  in  northern  Nye  county,  and  as  far  west  as  the 
Reese  river  valley  and  Battle  Mountain.  From  Battle  Mountain 
east  tribes  are  given  at  a  number  of  points  on  the  Central  Pacific 
railroad.  It  is  probable  that  these  tribes  held  also  the  territory 
north  of  the  railroad  from  these  points,  since  no  tribes  are  men¬ 
tioned  by  Powell  and  Ingalls  in  this  region.  The  southern  limits 
of  these  western  Shoshoni  tribes  agree  well  with  the  northern 
limits  of  the  range  of  the  true  Nevada  Paiute  as  given  by  the 
same  authors.  Their  western  limit  is  less  definite,  but  seems 
likely  to  have  been  the  first  or  second  range  west  of  Reese  river, 
and,  north  of  the  railroad,  a  line  from  Battle  Mountain  to  the 
present  Western  Shoshone  reservation,  or  a  short  distance  west 
of  these  two  places.  Indian  place  names  in  Nevada,  including 
two  Shoshone  ranges  adjacent  to  Reese  river,  and  two  places 
called  Shoshone,  one  on  the  Central  Pacific  railroad,  and  the 
other  in  southern  White  Pine  county,  agree  quite  closely  with 
the  distribution  of  the  Shoshoni  as  given  by  Powell  and  Ingalls. 
Toiyabe,  the  name  of  a  range  at  the  head  of  Reese  river,  is  the 
Shoshoni  word  for  mountain,  instead  of  which  both  Mono- 
Paviotso  and  Ute-Chemehuevi  use  kaiba.  In  the  region  west  of 
Great  Salt  Lake,  in  Utah  and  southern  Nevada,  were  the  Gosiute. 
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Powell  and  Ingalls  declare  these  to  be  related  in  language  to 
the  Shoshoni,  as  indeed  would  seem  probable  from  their  location ; 
but  state  that  their  cultural  and  political  affiliations  were  with 
the  Ute. 

The  subdivisions,  territories,  and  numbers  of  the  Gosiute,  the 
western  Shoshoni,  and  the  northwestern  Shoshoni  of  southern 
Idaho,  are  given  in  the  report  of  Powell  and  Ingalls1. 

MONO-PAVIOTSO  GROUP. 

The  Shoshoni-Comanche  is  the  only  one  of  the  eight  principal 
groups,  other  than  the  Plopi,  which  does  not  extend  into  Cali¬ 
fornia.  On  the  other  hand  the  Mono-Paviotso  division,  although 
it  covers  large  areas  in  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Nevada,  is  the  group 
to  which  most  Shoshoneans  of  northern  and  central  Califor¬ 
nia  belong.  The  name  Mono  or  Monachi  is  that  generally  applied 
to  most  of  the  Shoshoneans  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Paviotso  is  the 
term  used  by  Powell  and  Ingalls  to  describe  the  Indians  of  west¬ 
ern  Nevada,  who  are  popularly  known  as  Paiute.  The  name 
Paviotso  has  been  so  little  employed  outside  of  the  report  of 
Powell  and  Ingalls  that  it  is  doubtful  how  far  it  was  ever  actually 
used  by  any  large  body  of  Indians  as  a  group  name.  It  is  how¬ 
ever  an  exceedingly  convenient  term  by  which  to  distinguish  the 
so-called  Paiute  of  this  western  part  of  Nevada  from  the  so- 
called  true  Paiute  of  southern  Nevada  and  southwestern  Utah. 

The  Mono-Paviotso  group,  although  it  extended  from  the 
thirty-sixth  to  the  forty-sixth  degree  of  latitude,  is  very  imper¬ 
fectly  represented  by  linguistic  material.  The  present  San 
Joaquin  Mono  and  Endimbich  vocabularies  seem  to  be  the  first, 
except  for  a  list  of  numerals  given  by  Stephen  Powers2,  that 
have  been  published  from  the  Mono  west  of  the  crest  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  while  the  Inyo  Mono  and  Shikaviyam  lists  at  least  repre¬ 
sent  new  localities  east  of  this  range.  Of  the  Paviotso  there  is  a 
single  vocabulary  available,  the  one  collected  by  the  indefatigable 
Loew  and  printed  by  Gatschet  as  number  twelve  in  the  previously 
cited  linguistic  appendix  of  the  Archaeological  volume  of  the 

1  Rep.  Comm.  Ind.  Aff.  1873,  51. 

2  Contrib.  N.  A.  Ethn.,  Ill,  399,  said  to  be  from  Millerton,  on  the  San 
Joaquin,  which  is,  howvver,  Yokuts  territory. 
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reports  of  Wheeler’s  Survey.  This  vocabulary  is  also  discussed 
by  Gatschet  in  the  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  for  18761; 
from  which  it  appears  to  have  been  obtained  at  Benton,  near 
the  railroad  and  the  Nevada  line  in  southern  Mono  county,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  at  Aurora,  in  Inyo  county,  California,  or  in  Esmer¬ 
alda  county,  Nevada.  Brief  test  vocabularies  obtained  through 
the  courtesy  of  several  inhabitants  of  Nevada  from  Walker  River 
and  Western  Shoshone  reservations,  and  from  Reno  and  Yering- 
ton,  as  well  as  Mooney’s  glossary2  from  Walker  River  reserva¬ 
tion,  show  the  language  of  all  this  portion  of  the  state  to  be 
essentially  the  same,  and  to  belong  to  the  same  dialectic  group 
as  Loew’s  material  from  Benton  and  Aurora  and  the  four  new 
vocabularies.  There  is  some  difference  between  the  Nevada  dia¬ 
lects  and  those  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  California,  since  the 
Mono  and  allied  vocabularies  agree  in  a  few  words,  such  as 
mountain  and  star,  with  Shoshoni-Comanche,  whereas  the  cor¬ 
responding  Paviotso  words  either  agree  with  Ute-Chemehuevi  or 
are  distinct  from  both  it  and  Shoshoni-Comanche. 

Powell  and  Ingalls  extend  tribes  allied  to  the  Paviotso  north 
into  Oregon  to  the  Malheur  lake  region.  They  also  say  that 
the  Bannock  speak  the  same  language3,  which  is  corroborated  by 
Mooney  on  Paviotso  information4.  This  seems  probable  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  Indians  known  as  Bannock.  It  must  however 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  vocabulary  here  given  from  the  Ban¬ 
nock  of  Fort  Hall  reservation  is  of  the  Ute-Chemehuevi  group 
of  dialects.  The  ten-word  test  vocabulary  from  Lemhi  reserva¬ 
tion  shows  that  the  Bannock  there  speak  a  dialect  which  is  prob¬ 
ably  most  closely  related  to  Mono-Paviotso,  but  is  almost  as  near 
to  Shoshoni-Comanche ;  so  that  it  forms  something  of  a  transition 
between  the  two  groups.  It  may  be  concluded  from  this,  not 
that  the  Bannock  immediately  north  or  northeast  of  the  Paviotso 
spoke  a  different  language  from  the  Paviotso,  but  rather  that 
several  loose  bodies  or  tribes  belonging  to  at  least  two  dialectic 
groups  have  gone  under  the  name  Bannock. 

The  several  short  test  vocabularies  from  the  Paviotso  and 

1  III,  559. 

2  Ghost-Dance  Religion,  Ann.  Rep.  Bur.  Ethn.,  XIV,  1056. 

3  Op.  cit.,  45. 

4  Ann.  Rep.  Bur.  Ethn.,  XIV,  1048. 
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Shoshoni,  which  have  been  mentioned  as  received  through  the 
courtesy  of  several  persons,  are  here  reproduced  in  verification 
of  various  of  the  statements  made  as  to  the  affiliations  of  the 
Nevada  and  Idaho  Indians. 


One 

You 

House 

1. 

Shoshoni,  Belmont 

sim-ah 

uhr 

con  na 

2. 

Shoshoni,  Duck  V.  Res. 

sim-it-zy 

ehr 

kahne 

3. 

Shoshoni,  Wells 

cimche 

gonie 

4. 

Shoshoni,  Lemhi,  Idaho 

sim'-ah 

in 

ca-han' 

5. 

‘Paiute, '  Duck  V.  Res. 

sa-ma'-ah 

ehr 

no-be 

6. 

‘Paiute, '  Reno 

sim'  mie 

ill 

kno'be 

7. 

‘Paiute, '  Walker  R. 

sooma-yu' 

sur-mur'u 

oue 

nobe 

8. 

‘Paiute, '  Yerington 

er 

nu  be 

9. 

1  Bannock, '  Lemhi,  Idaho 

sim'-oi-thu 

sma'-at 

ca-ha'-ne 

Star 

Deer 

Mountain 

Tobacco 

1. 

totz  ume  be 

so  go  doo  yah 

toyab  be 

2. 

tah'-ze-numbe 

to-hu'-ah 

to-yah'-by 

pah'-hy 

3. 

dotsube 

socukrea 

dorup 

bah 

4. 

ta'-se-noomp 

too'-he-yah 

to-ya'-be 

pa'-ha-mo-o 

5. 

pa'-too-so-ba 

to-her'dzy 

ki-bah 

pah-mah 

6. 

do  hoh'yah 

pam/mu 

7. 

pah-too-zuba 

tue-huea-da 

kieba 

pah  moo 

8. 

partz'-ero 

ter-he'dar 

ki'-bar 

parh  mo'-war(?) 

9. 

ta'-se-no 

so-go-too'-he-yah 

kl-ave 

pa'-ham-o 

Snow 

Earth 

Man 

Kill 

1. 

tock  oh  be 

sho  co  be 

tunnup 

2. 

da-ka-bee 

so-gah 

ten-na 

bacon' 

3. 

tuckup 

obakin 

dinup 

deine 

4. 

ta-ca'-vit 

so-goaf' 

ten'-ap-pehr 

teh-bak 

5. 

ne-ba-be 

to-eep' 

ni-nah 

pot'-you 

put'ya 

6. 

teep(  ?) 

ni'na 

7. 

near  va  bee 

tiep 

nana 

o-batza 

8. 

ner-bub'e 

tepe 

nun-na'h 

putz'ah 

9. 

niv-ife 

so-go-av'-e 

na-nak' 

paht'-sah 

The  vocabulary  given  by  Hale  as  from  the  Shoshoni  proper, 
whom  he  places  east  of  the  Snake  river  and  in  part  east  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,  is,  like  the  language  of  the  Lemhi  Bannock 
of  to-day,  a  transition  dialect  between  Mono-Paviotso  and  Sho- 
shoni-Comanche1. 

1  Trans.  Am.  Ethn.  Soc.,  II,  88,  from  Rep.  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.  In  the 
following  words  this  “Shoshoni'’  dialect  agrees  radically  with  Mono- 
Paviotso  and  differs  from  Shoshoni-Comanche;  earth,  snow,  star,  house.  In 
the  word  for  mountain  its  radical  affinity  is  the  reverse;  but  the  weight  of 
this  affinity  is  weakened  by  the  fact  that  in  this  word  Mono,  which  cannot 
be  suspected  of  being  a  Shoshoni-Comanche  dialect,  also  differs  from 
Paviotso  and  agrees  with  Shoshoni-Comanche.  As  regards  radical  differ¬ 
ences  in  common  words,  Hale's  Shoshoni  therefore  is  nearer  Mono-Paviotso 
than  Shoshoni-Comanche.  On  the  other  hand  it  agrees  with  Shoshoni-Com¬ 
anche  in  a  number  of  words  for  which  the  two  groups  show  the  same  stems 
but  different  forms;  such  are  one,  two,  eye,  tongue,  fire.  In  mouth,  fish 
and  star  it  resembles  Ute-Chemehuevi  more  nearly  than  either  Mono-Paviotso 
or  Shoshoni-Comanche. 
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Hale’s  Wihinasht,  placed  by  him  west  of  Snake  river  in  the 
region  of  Malheur  lake  and  river  in  Oregon,  is  clearly  Mono- 
Paviotso.  The  name  Wihinasht  has  not  been  used  subsequently. 
The  Shoshoneans  of  the  Wihinasht  region,  that  is  to  say  all  east¬ 
ern  Oregon  not  occupied  by  the  Sahaptin,  appear  in  literature 
most  frequently  under  the  special  names  Walpapi  and  Yahuskin, 
when  they  are  not  simply  known  as  Snakes  or  Paiutes.  Mooney, 
in  his  map  of  the  Columbia  river  tribes1,  shows  not  only  the 
Walpapi,  whom  he  places  in  the  region  usually  assigned  them, 
but  the  Lohim2,  occupying  a  small  territory  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  Columbia,  at  Willow  creek. 

Southward  of  the  desert  region  of  Oregon,  and  east  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  the  Paviotso  or  related  tribes  held  a  narrow  fringe 
of  easternmost  California,  adjacent  to  the  Lutuami,  Achomawi, 
and  Maidu.  The  surroundings  of  Honey  Lake  in  Lassen  county, 
California,  have  generally  been  assigned  to  these  Shoshoneans, 
but  Dixon  states  this  territory  to  have  been  Maidu3. 
Farther  south,  in  the  Tahoe  and  Carson  region,  the  Shoshoneans 
are  separated  from  the  Californian  Maidu  by  the  small  interven¬ 
ing  stock  of  the  Washo,  whose  territory  may  be  described  as 
having  been  east  of  that  of  the  southern  Maidu,  separated  from 
it  mainly  by  the  watershed  between  the  Sacramento  valley  and 
the  Great  Basin.  The  Nishinam  or  southern  Maidu,  according  to 
Powers,  called  the  ‘  ‘  Paiuti  ’  ’  known  to  them  Moanauzi,  that  is  to 
say  Monachi  or  Mono.  South  of  the  Washo  the  Mono-Paviotso 
were  again  in  direct  contiguity  with  California  Indians,  the  crest 
of  the  Sierras  separating  them  from  the  Miwok  or  Moquelumnan 
family.  In  this  region  Mono  lake  and  Mono  county  take  their 
name  from  Shoshoneans  of  the  present  group. 

South  of  the  Miwok,  where  the  Yokuts  replace  them  in  the 
San  Joaquin  valley,  from  Chowchilla  and  Fresno  rivers  to  the 
Kern,  the  Mono-Paviotso  and  other  Shoshoneans  lived  both  west 
and  east  of  the  Sierra  watershed.  Throughout  this  region,  from 
the  head  waters  of  the  San  Joaquin  on  one  side  and  Owens  river 
on  the  other,  to,  but  probably  excluding,  the  upper  Kern  river 

1  Ann.  Eep.  Bur.  Etlin.,  XIV,  pi.  88. 

2 1  bid.,  743. 

!  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  XVII,  124,  and  map,  PI.  XXXVIII. 
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drainage,  the  habitable  portion  of  the  higher  Sierra  was  every- 
were  held  by  the  Mono  or  Monachi  or  by  small  groups  at  times 
called  by  this  name.  On  the  San  Joaquin  they  extended  as  far 
down-stream  as  North  Fork,  which  was  in  their  possession.  On 
Kings  river  they  held  Big,  Sycamore,  and  at  least  the  greater 
part  of  Mill  creek  drainage.  On  Kaweah  river  the  Mono  occu¬ 
pied  the  North  Fork  and  at  least  the  upper  part  of  Lime  Kiln 
or  Dry  creek.  The  Kaweah  drainage  marks  the  southern  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Mono  on  the  western  side  of  the  Sierra.  Tule  river 
was  held  to  its  headwaters  by  Yokuts,  while  to  the  south  Sho- 
shoneans  of  other  groups,  the  Kern  river  and  Ute-Chemehuevi, 
took  the  place  of  the  Mono  west  of  the  watershed.  East  of  the 
Sierra,  however,  the  Owens  valley  Indians,  whom  Dr.  C.  Hart 
Merriam  calls  Petonoquats1,  are  known  by  the  Yokuts  and  the 
Kem  river  Shoshoneans  as  Monachi.  Monachi  is  also  the  name 
of  a  peak  in  the  Sierras  near  the  southern  end  of  Owens  lake. 
The  Shikaviyam,  Sikauyam,  Sikaium,  Shikaich,  Kosho,  or  Koso 
Indians  south  and  southeast  from  Owens  lake,  west  of  the  Pana- 
mint  range,  evidently  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Koso  mountains,  also 
speak  a  Mono-Paviotso  though  somewhat  divergent  dialect. 

Kern  river,  which  flows  in  two  main  branches  between  par¬ 
allel  ranges  of  the  southern  Sierra  and  finally  drains  into  Tulare 
lake  in  the  southern  end  of  the  great  valley  of  California,  appears 
to  have  been  held  everywhere,  so  far  as  inhabited  by  Shoshoneans, 
by  the  Tiibatulabal,  Shoshoneans  of  an  entirely  distinct  dialectic 
branch  from  the  Mono ;  but  this  is  not  altogether  certain  for  the 
upper  part  of  the  streams,  where  the  Mono  may  have  had  some 
territorial  rights. 

The  Panamint  Indians  of  the  region  of  the  Panamint  range, 
east  of  Owens  lake  and  of  the  Shikaviyam  or  Kosho,  are  Shoshon¬ 
eans,  but  their  dialectic  affiliations  are  not  known.  Their  dialect 
is  said  by  the  Tiibatulabal  to  differ  more  or  less  from  that  of 
the  Shikaviyam.  If  they  are  Mono-Paviotso,  they  probably  mark 
the  southernmost  extension  of  this  group.  To  the  east  and  south¬ 
east  of  the  Panamint  Indians,  in  the  Amargosa  and  Kingston 
mountain  region,  were  the  Paiute  or  Chemehuevi  tribes  mentioned 
before.  To  the  south  was  the  Mohave  desert,  across  the  northern- 


1  Science,  1904,  XIX,  912. 
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most  region  of  which  these  Painte  tribes  may  have  extended  and 
connected  territorially  with  the  Ute-Chemehuevi  Kawaiisn  in  the 
Tehachapi  mountains.  The  southern  part  of  the  Mohave  desert, 
through  which  the  Mohave  river  flows,  was  in  possession  of  Sho- 
shoneans  belonging  to  the  Serrano  group  of  the  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  branch  of  the  family.  The  name  Panamint,  it  is  true, 
appears  in  this  southern  part  of  the  Mohave  desert  as  the  name 
given  by  the  Chemehuevi,  the  Yuman  Mohave,  and  probably 
other  tribes,  to  these  Serrano ;  but  unless  the  Panamint  Indians 
spoke  a  Serrano,  that  is  to  say  Southern  California,  dialect, 
which  is  unlikely,  the  speech  of  the  two  groups  in  the  Panamint 
mountains  and  on  the  Mohave  river  was  dissimilar  and  only  the 
same  name  was  applied  to  them,  probably  by  tribes  or  races  not 
well  acquainted  with  either. 

The  Mono  adjacent  to  the  Yokuts  are  generally  called  by  them 
Monachi  or  Monad ji,  a  term  of  unknown  significance;  or  Nut’aa, 
plural  Nuchawayi,  a  word  meaning  easterners  or  mountaineers 
and  applied  at  times  also  to  Yokuts  tribes  living  in  the  hills. 
The  similarity  of  the  terms  Mono  and  Monachi  to  the  Spanish 
word  for  monkey  and  to  the  word  monai,  monoyi,  meaning  fly  in 
certain  Yokuts  dialects,  is  probably  only  coincidence,  and  explan¬ 
ations  of  the  application  of  these  terms  to  the  people  are  appar¬ 
ently  only  folk  etymology.  The  form  Mono  is  used  by  the  Yokuts 
chiefly  or  only  as  they  have  learned  it  from  the  whites,  Monachi 
being  their  own  proper  form. 

Under  the  Mono  or  Monachi  are  to  be  included  the  five 
“Paiute  tribes”  enumerated  by  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam1  as  extend¬ 
ing  along  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  from  the  San 
Joaquin  to  the  Kaweah  river:  the  Nim  or  Pazo-ods  or  Kasha- 
wooshah,  the  Holkomah  or  Holokommah  or  Towincheba,  the 
Kokoheba,  the  Entimbitch,  and  the  Wuksache.  Information 
obtained  chiefly  from  Yokuts  Indians  by  the  author,  in  part  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  publication  of  Dr.  Merriam ’s  list,  makes  the  Mono 
tribes  of  this  region  appear  to  be  as  follows. 

For  the  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  San 
Joaquin,  who  are  represented  in  this  paper  by  a  vocabulary,  no 
name  could  be  obtained.  Nim  is  not  a  tribal  name  but  the 


1  Ibid. 
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word  for  person,  mini,  which  occurs  also  in  other  Mono  dialects 
as  far  south  and  east  as  Kings  river  and  Owens  river,  so  that  it 
cannot  be  regarded  as  distinctive  of  these  people  north  of  the  San 
Joaquin.  As  to  the  name  Pazo-ods  given  them  by  the  Holkoma, 
nothing  was  ascertained.  The  people  called  Kashawooshah  by 
the  Waksachi,  whose  territory  is  some  distance  to  the  south,  are 
probably  not  Mono  but  the  Yokuts  Gashowu,  plural  Gashwusha, 
of  Dry  creek,  who  now  live  for  the  most  part  near  the  San 
Joaquin. 

The  Poshgisha,  Posgisa,  Boshgesha,  or  Bosgisa  lived  on  small 
streams  draining  into  the  San  Joaquin  from  the  south,  above  the 
head  of  Dry  creek.  The  Yokuts  mention  Hebeyinau  on  Big 
Sandy,  and  Bohintau,  about  a  mile  to  the  north,  as  two  sites 
occupied  by  the  Poshgisha  some  miles  from  Auberry. 

The  Kokohiba  are  given  by  Dr.  Merriam  as  in  Burr  valley 
with  one  village  over  the  divide  looking  into  the  valley  of  Syca¬ 
more  creek.  The  streams  drain  from  the  north  into  Kings  river, 
which  they  enter  after  uniting  with  Big  Creek,  some  distance 
above  the  mouth  of  Mill  creek.  The  Yokuts  seen  by  the  author 
were  able  to  give  no  information  as  to  the  Kokohiba,  except  that 
they  lived  not  far  from  Toll  House  or  Pine  Ridge.  Dr.  Mer¬ 
riam  states  that  Kokohiba  is  originally  a  place  name.  The  end¬ 
ing  -ba  occurs  as  a  locative  in  other  Shoshonean  dialects,  such 
as  those  of  the  Ute-Chemehuevi  group.  It  occurs  again  in 
Towincheba,  which  is  therefore  probably  only  a  village  in  the 
territory  of  the  Holkoma. 

The  Holkoma,  plural  Holokami,  are  given  by  Dr.  Merriam  as 
on  Sycamore  and  Big  creeks  just  mentioned.  He  states  that 
there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  proper  name  of  this  tribe.  The 
Yokuts  who  wrere  interviewed  by  the  author  were  familiar  with 
the  name,  but  could  give  no  more  precise  information  as  to  the 
location  of  the  tribe  than  that  they  were  situated  on  the  north 
side  of  Kings  river  above  the  Yokuts. 

The  Endimbich,  Indimbich,  Entimbich,  or  Endembich1,  plural 
Enatbicha,  occupied  Mill  creek  except  near  its  mouth.  At  the 
junction  of  Mill  creek  with  Kings  river  is  Tisechu,  the  principal 

1  The  names  of  these  Mono  tribes,  and  their  plurals,  are  Yokuts,  and  vary 
somewhat  according  to  the  dialect  of  the  informant. 
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rancheria  of  the  Yokuts  Choinimni.  According  to  the  Yokuts, 
the  Endimbich  held  Dunlap,  which  was  called  Kicheyu;  Chida- 
dichi,  also  on  Mill  creek;  and  Drum  valley,  the  name  of  which 
was  given  both  as  Djeshiu  and  Yunabiu.  These  place  names  are 
all  Yokuts  forms.  The  language  of  the  Endimbich  is  said  by  the 
Yokuts  to  be  somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  three  groups 
here  following.  This  was  especially  stated  of  the  Wobonuch,  who 
are  neighbors  of  the  Endimbich. 

The  Wobonuch,  Wobunuch,  or  Wobonoch,  plural  Wobenchasi, 
are  farther  up  in  the  mountains  than  the  Endimbich,  on  or 
among  the  pine  ridges  beyond  Dunlap.  Shokhonto  is  a  place  held 
by  them  to  the  east  or  north  of  Dunlap. 

The  Waksachi,  plural  Wakesdachi,  occupied  Long  valley, 
(which  is  south  of  Mill  creek),  Ash  Springs,  Eshom  valley, 
Badger  Camp,  and  Dry  or  Lime  Kiln  creek,  which  enters  the 
Kaweah  river  near  Lemoncove.  This  territory  seems  to  comprise 
the  head  waters  of  Dry  or  Rattlesnake  creek,  which  formerly 
drained  into  Tulare  lake  through  the  Kaweah  delta,  and  of  Lime 
Kiln  creek  and  North  Fork,  two  northern  confluents  of  Kaweah 
river,  the  three  streams  mentioned  holding  almost  due  south 
parallel  courses.  Long  valley  or  a  site  in  it  is  called  by  the 
Yokuts  Tushau,  and  Eshom  valley  Chitatiu,  which  means  “at 
clover.  ’  ’ 

The  Balwisha,  Baluusha,  Badwisha,  or  Palwisha  seem  to  have 
been  on  Kaweah  river  itself  above  the  mouth  of  Lime  Kiln  creek 
and  North  Fork.  The  river  up  to  and  at  the  mouth  of  Lime 
Kiln  creek  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Yokuts  Wiikchamni.  The 
Balwisha  were  at  Three  Rivers  at  the  mouth  of  North  Fork,  and 
thence  up  to  or  toward  Mineral  King.  Their  dialect  with  that 
of  the  Waksachi  was  similar  to  that  of  the  Wobonuch,  at  least 
as  compared  with  the  dialect  of  the  Endimbich.  All  the  other 
Mono  tribes  here  listed  still  survive  in  part,  but  the  Balwisha 
are  said  to  be  extinct.  One  or  two  old  women  were  found  living 
among  the  Yokuts  who  were  of  Balwisha  blood,  but  they  had 
been  brought  up  with  the  Yokuts  and  stated  that  they  no  longer 
knew  their  native  language. 

To  what  degree  the  dialects  of  these  tribes,  especially  those 
characterized  as  most  divergent,  such  as  the  Endimbich  and 
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Wobonuch,  differed,  can  only  be  surmised,  as  vocabularies  have 
been  obtained  from  the  Mono  on  the  west  side  of  the  Sierra  only 
among  the  people  north  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  the  Endimbich. 
It  is  probable  that  the  differences  were  not  very  great,  as  the 
more  distant  Mono  across  the  Sierra  in  Inyo  county  speak  closely 
related  dialects.  The  definite  tribal  organization  apparently 
existing  among  the  Shoshoneans  of  this  region,  and  exemplified 
by  the  existence  of  distinct  tribal  instead  of  merely  local  names, 
is  found  also  in  the  adjacent  Yokuts  linguistic  family,  but  does 
not  extend  beyond  this.  Usually  in  California  the  village  and 
the  language  are  the  only  units  of  classification. 

The  Tiibatulabal  of  Kern  river  call  the  Monachi  of  Inyo 
county  Yiwinanghal.  The  Waksachi  they  appear  to  call  Winang- 
hatal. 

Two  facts  become  clear  as  to  the  Mono-Paviotso  group  from 
the  foregoing  discussion.  First,  as  to  the  geography,  that  their 
territory  is  west  of  that  of  the  two  other  groups  of  the  Plateau 
branch  and  that  it  has  the  shape  of  a  long  belt  extending  more 
than  five  hundred  miles  from  north  to  south.  Second,  as  to  lan¬ 
guage,  that  there  are  outcroppings  of  Shoshoni-Comanche  resem¬ 
blances,  not  only  in  the  north  along  the  line  of  immediate  con¬ 
tact  of  the  two  groups,  where  Hale’s  Shoshoni  and  the  Bannock 
of  Lemhi  reservation  show  actual  dialectic  transitions,  but  even 
in  the  southwest,  across  the  Sierra,  among  the  Californian  Mono. 

KEEN  KIVER  GROUP. 

Tubatulabal. 

The  Tubatulabal  are  a  small  tribe  on  Kern  river,  California, 
who  constitute,  together  with  only  the  still  less  numerous  Banka- 
lachi,  one  of  the  four  principal  co-ordinate  branches  of  the  Sho- 
shonean  family.  Their  speech  is  about  equally  different  from 
that  of  the  Plateau  groups  and  from  that  of  the  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  groups.  It  appears  to  be  fully  as  near  to  Hopi  as  is  either 
of  these  two  larger  branches. 

The  great  specialization  of  the  small  Tubatulabal  dialect  into 
a  distinct  branch  of  the  family  indicates  its  separation  from  the 
remainder  of  the  stock  for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  and 
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therefore  makes  for  the  probability  that  the  people  speaking  it 
have  long  been  inhabitants  of  California.  The  divergence  of  the 
dialect  is  the  more  remarkable  in  that  the  Tiibatulabal  were 
directly  adjacent  to  Shoshoneans  of  two  Plateau  groups,  the 
Mono-Paviotso  and  the  Ute-Chemehuevi,  and  only  a  short  dis¬ 
tance,  perhaps  a  day’s  journey,  away  from  the  nearest  Serrano 
of  the  Southern  California  branch. 

The  territory  of  the  Tiibatulabal  centered  about  the  junction 
of  the  main  fork  and  south  fork  of  Kern  river.  They  extended 
up  both  these  streams  at  least  some  distance  and  perhaps  to  the 
head  waters.  At  any  rate  no  other  occupants  of  the  upper  parts 
of  these  streams  are  known.  It  is  however  probable  that  this 
remote  region,  if  it  belonged  to  the  Tiibatulabal,  was  visited  by 
them  rather  than  regularly  inhabited.  Below  the  junction  of  the 
two  forks  the  Tiibatulabal  held  Kern  river  to  a  point  some  miles 
above  Gonoilkin,  as  the  Yokuts  call  a  fall  in  the  river  some 
miles  above  Bakersfield.  From  this  place  down,  Kern  river  did 
not  form  part  of  their  territory,  and  the  statements  made  as  to 
their  descending  into  the  plains  about  Tulare  lake,  conquering 
these  from  the  Yokuts,  and  finally  retreating  on  account  of  the 
ravages  of  malaria  to  their  present  location,  have  no  foundation 
except  in  imagination,  based  on  occasional  visits  of  the  tribe  into 
the  territory  of  its  Yokuts  neighbors. 

Powers1  has  misunderstood  and  largely  reversed  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  Shoshoneans  and  Yokuts  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
Tulare  basin.  Lower  Kern  river,  at  least  parts  of  Poso  creek 
and  White  river  in  the  hills,  and  all  the  plains  about  the  southern 
end  of  Tulare  lake,  were  held  by  the  Yokuts,  both  when  the 
Spaniards  first  entered  the  country  and  when  the  Americans 
came.  The  “  mountain  nook  at  Tejon”  was  not  the  only  place 
in  this  region  where  an  isolated  fragment  of  the  Yokuts  main¬ 
tained  themselves.  The  upper  part  of  Tejon  creek  and  the 
mountains  in  the  vicinity  belonged  to  the  Gitanemuk,  a  Serrano 
tribe  to  be  discussed  presently.  It  was  in  or  immediately  adja¬ 
cent  to  their  territory  that  Tejon  reservation,  on  which  most  of 
the  Yokuts  from  the  region  of  the  southern  end  of  Tulare  lake 
were  placed  subsequent  to  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the 
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Americans,  was  established.  The  accounts  of  Garces,  who  visited 
this  region  in  1776,  and  whose  Cuabajai  are  the  Gitanemuk,  his 
Noche  the  Yokuts,  tally  exactly  with  the  statements  of  the 
Indians  to-day  as  to  the  territory  of  the  two  stocks.  The  Cali¬ 
fornia  Indians  do  not  migrate,  but  are  extremely  sessile;  and 
unless  they  have  been  actually  moved  or  deported  by  the  whites, 
it  is  always  safe  to  assume  that  the  habitat  of  any  tribe  before 
the  coming  of  the  Spaniards  or  Americans  was  the  region  it  still 
occupies.  Neither  were  the  Shoshoneans  of  the  southern  Sierras 
warlike,  nor  did  they  make  ‘  ‘  incursions  ”  or  “  invasions  ’  ’  for  the 
conquest  of  territory.  They  were  California  Indians,  and,  like 
all  such,  no  doubt  had  neighbors  whom  they  disliked  and  would 
have  been  glad  to  exterminate,  if  they  could;  but  the  idea  of 
making  war  for  the  purpose  of  conquering  land  or  raiding  to 
acquire  property,  probably  did  not  even  occur  to  them.  Powers’ 
whole  story  of  the  overrunning  of  this  southern  part  of  central 
California  by  intrusive  Shoshoneans,  which  has  been  repeated  so 
often,  seems  to  be  nothing  but  an  unconscious  fabrication  due  to 
his  knowledge  that  these  people,  like  the  Athabascan  Hupa  in  the 
north,  belonged  to  a  large  and  widespread  linguistic  family  cer¬ 
tain  distant  tribes  of  which  were  more  warlike  and  aggressive 
than  the  majority  of  the  California  Indians. 

The  Tubatulabal  call  themselves  by  this  name.  They  also  call 
themselves  Bakhkanapul,  which  is  said  to  designate  those  speak¬ 
ing  their  language.  They  are  usually  called  Pitanisha  by  the 
Yokuts,  from  Pitnani-u,  the  place-name  of  the  forks  of  the  Kern. 
Sometimes  they  are  spoken  of  as  Wateknasi,  said  to  mean  pine- 
nut  eaters,  from  watak,  pine-nut.  Their  own  name  seems  to  be 
derived  from  the  Shoshonean  name  for  pine-nut,  obtained  as 
diiba  in  Shikaviyam  and  dupat  in  Bankalachi1. 

The  Tubatulabal  call  the  Monachi  Yiwinanghal,  the  Waksachi 
group  of  the  Monachi  Winanghatal,  the  Gitanemuk-Serrano 
Witanghatal,  the  Kawaiisu  Kawishm,  the  Bankalachi,  who  are 
the  most  closely  related  to  themselves  of  any  Shoshoneans, 
Toloip  or  Toloim.  Of  the  Yokuts  they  call  the  Wukchamni, 
plural  Wiikachmina:  Witskamin;  the  Yaudanchi  and  allied 

1  C.  Hart  Merriam,  op.  cit. :  Tebotelobelay,  said  to  mean  pine-nut  eaters, 
Pakanepul,  and  Wahliknasse. 
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foothill  tribes:  Yokol,  the  proper  Yokuts  name  of  one  of  these 
tribes  on  Kaweah  river ;  the  Palenyami :  Palnyam.  These  three 
Yoknts  groups  are  west  of  the  secondary  range  of  the  Sierra 
which  divides  the  Kern  drainage  from  the  immediate  Tulare 
lake  drainage.  For  the  southernmost  Yokuts,  those  farther  down 
than  themselves  on  Kern  river  and  in  the  vicinity,  the  Tiibutu- 
labal  have  the  general  name  Molilabal. 

The  Yuman  Mohave  are  called  Amakhaba  by  the  Tiibatu- 
labal,  which  agrees  closely  with  the  Mohaves’  name  for  them¬ 
selves,  Hamak-have. 

The  following  Tubatulabal  place  names  were  learned.  These 
appear  to  follow  in  order  down  the  south  fork  of  Kern  river 
to  the  junction  and  then  up  the  main  fork :  Cheibiipan  (Roberts), 
Yitiamup,  Shaiamup,  Doshpan  (Weldon),  Yahauapan  (Isa¬ 
bella,  at  the  forks),  Ukhkawalanapuipan,  Kiighiinulap,  Piliwln- 
ipan  (opposite  Whiskey  Flat),  Muhumpal,  Wokinapiiipan,  Holo- 
tap,  Ponganatap,  Khaklamup,  Kalakau,  Yulau,  Panoghoino- 
ghoiapiin,  Otoavit  (Mt.  Whitney).  ITavilah  is  Aniintap.  Walk¬ 
er’s  Basin,  belonging  to  the  Kawaiisu,  is  Yutp.  Bakersfield,  in 
Yokuts  territory,  is  Baluntanakamapan.  Owens  lake  is 
Batsiwat1. 


1  Powers,  Tribes  Cal.,  Contr.  N.  A.  Etkn.,  Ill,  393,  mentions  a  number 
of  Shoshonean  tribes  at  the  southern  end  of  the  San  Joaquin-Tulare  basin. 
The  Palligawonap  (“from  palup,  stream,  and  ekewan,  large, ”)  he  places 
‘ 1  on  Kern  River.  1  ’  The  Tipatolapa  1  ‘  on  the  South  Fork  of  the  Kern ,  ’  are 
the  Tubatulabal;  the  Winanglk,  “on  the  North  Fork,”  recall  the  Winang- 
hatal  (the  Waksachi  Mono  as  called  by  the  Tubatulabal),  and  the  Yi- 
winanghal  (the  Mono  generally).  “Another  name  for  the  Tipatolapa  was 
the  Kuchibichiwanap  Palup  (little  stream).”  The  “tribe  at  Bakersfield 
called  by  the  Yokuts  Paleummi”  are  not  Shoshonean  at  all;  they  are  the 
Paleuyami  of  Poso  creek,  of  the  Yokuts  family.  The  tribe  in  Tekachapi 
pass  calling  themselves  “  Tahichapahanna,  ”  known  to  the  Kern  river 
Indians  as  “Tahichp”  and  to  the  Yokuts  as  “Kawiasuh,  ”  and  “now  ex¬ 
tinct,”  are  the  Kawaiisu.  Pitannisuh,  the  Yokuts  name  for  the  Kern  river 
Indians,  is  Pitanisha.  Palwunuh,  “which  denotes  ‘down  below ’,”  the 
Yokuts  name  of  the  Kern  lake  Indians,  is  Paluunun,  dialectically  Padu- 
unun,  from  pain,  down-stream  or  west,  and  the  ending  -inin,  people  of.  The 
Kern  lake  people  were  Yokuts,  not  Shoshonean.  “On  Kern  river  slough 
are  the  Poelo;  at  Kern  river  falls,  the  Tomola;  on  Poso  creek,  the  Beku,  ” 
Poelo  can  not  be  identified,  Tomola  and  Beku,  properly  Tomolami  and 
Bekiu,  are  not  tribes,  but  Yokuts  names  of  places  in  Yokuts  territory. 
Tomolami  is  not  actually  at  Kern  falls,  which  are  called  Gonoilkin,  but 
some  miles  below ;  Bekiu  is  on  Poso  creek  in  Paleuyami  territory.  Gatschet, 
Wheeler  Survey,  VII,  411,  gives,  besides  the  ‘  ‘  Pallegawonap,  ’  ’  the  ‘  ‘  Tillie 
and  P diallatillie,  in  southwestern  portions  of  Kern  county.”  The  Palliga¬ 
wonap  can  not  be  exactly  identified;  if  Shoshonean,  the  name  is  probably 
from  pal,  water;  if  Yokuts,  from  pal-,  down  stream  or  west. 
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Bankalachi. 

The  Bankalachi,  plural  Bangeklachi,  variously  placed  by  dif¬ 
ferent  informants  on  upper  Deer  creek,  upper  White  river,  and 
upper  Poso  creek1,  all  small  streams  west  of  upper  Kern  river 
and  draining  directly  into  Tulare  lake,  are  the  only  tribe  known 
who  are  nearly  related  in  speech  to  the  Tubatulabal.  On  the 
streams  north  and  south  of  them,  Tule  and  lower  Kern  rivers, 
as  well  as  everywhere  westward  in  the  plains,  were  Yokuts  tribes. 
Bankalachi  is  the  Yokuts  name  of  these  people,  and  the  term 
they  applied  to  themselves  is  not  known,  other  than  that  ang- 
hanil  signified  person.  The  Tubatulabal  seem  to  call  them  Toloip 
or  Toloim.  The  Bankalachi  have  disappeared  as  a  tribe.  A 
number  of  the  Yokuts  on  Tule  river  reservation  are  part  Banka¬ 
lachi  by  descent,  but  scarcely  any  know  the  language.  This  is 
said  to  have  been  at  least  dialectically  different  from  Tubatu¬ 
labal.  The  vocabulary  obtained  is  so  similar  to  Tubatulabal  that 
the  possibility  is  not  excluded  that  its  differences  are  due  to  its 
having  been  obtained  from  another  individual  and  that  it  is 
really  only  Tubatulabal. 


GIAMINA. 

The  oldest  Indian  among  the  Yokuts  on  Tule  river  reserva¬ 
tion,  who  speaks  the  Yauelmani  and  Paleuyami  dialects,  fur¬ 
nished  some  fragmentary  and  perplexing  information  as  to  a 
Shoshonean  tribe,  which  he  called  the  Giamina,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Poso  creek.  No  informant  has  yet  been  found  who  was  able  to 
corroborate  or  deny  this  information,  except  that  one  old  man, 
the  Yokuts  who  furnished  part  of  the  Gitanemuk  vocabulary 
here  printed,  recognized  the  name  and  agreed  as  to  the  general 
locality  of  the  Giamina.  When  interviewed  a  few  years  previ¬ 
ously  as  to  the  tribes  of  the  southern  Tulare  basin,  the  informant 
who  first  spoke  of  the  Giamina  did  not  mention  them.  When  the 
information  regarding  them  was  more  recently  secured  from 
him,  his  mental  condition,  on  account  of  extreme  old  age,  was 

1  The  Yokuts  informant  from  whom  the  Bankalachi  vocabulary  was  ob¬ 
tained  said  that  his  mother,  who  was  of  this  tribe,  belonged  to  Kelsiu, 
which  was  situated  in  the  White  river  drainage,  about  as  far  back  in  the 
hills  as  is  Tule  river  reservation. 
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such  as  to  make  systematic  questioning  impossible,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  be  content  with  such  fragmentary  statements  as  he 
volunteered  or  as  could  with  difficulty  sometimes  be  extracted 
from  him.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  some  of  the  Tubatulabal  on 
Kern  river  may  still  be  able  to  supply  information  as  to  this 
tribe.  The  name  Giamina  seems  Yokuts,  the  ending  -mina,  -mani, 
or  -amni  occurring  on  a  number  of  other  tribal  names,  such  as 
Chukaimina,  Choinimni,  Telamni,  Yauelmani,  Tulamni,  and 
others.  The  informant  stated  that  his  mother  was  Giamina  and 
his  father  Paleuyami. 

The  Giamina  are  said  to  have  lived  on  or  near  Poso  creek. 
Daishdanku  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  principal  sites  occupied 
by  them.  This  was  near  Kern  river,  a  few  miles  above  Bakers¬ 
field,  but  below  Gonoilkin,  where  Kern  river  has  a  fall.  The 
Kumachisi  have  been  mentioned  in  literature  as  one  of  the  tribes 
of  the  region  between  Tule  and  Kern  rivers.  According  to 
Yokuts  informants  they  were  Yokuts,  some  stating  that  their 
dialect  was  similar  to  that  of  the  valley  tribes,  such  as  the  Yauel¬ 
mani,  and  others,  including  the  Giamina  informant  himself  at 
the  earlier  interview,  that  their  dialect  was  akin  to  the  Paleuyami 
of  Poso  creek.  In  subsequently  mentioning  the  Giamina,  how¬ 
ever,  the  informant  insisted  that  they  were  identical  with  the 
Kumachisi,  this  being  only  the  name  given  them  by  the  Paleu¬ 
yami.  The  Giamina  language,  he  said,  was  different  from  Banka- 
lachi.  He  was  able  to  remember  a  few  words,  and  these  fully 
bear  out  his  statement.  The  twenty  words  obtained  from  him 
clearly  belong  to  a  much  specialized  dialect  which  has  its  nearest 
affiliations  in  Mono-Paviotso  and  Tubatulabal,  but  is  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  both;  so  much  so  that  it  seems  not  unlikely  to  have 
constituted  a  distinct  group.  But  the  vocabulary  secured  is  so 
small  as  to  allow  no  more  exact  conclusions  as  to  the  relations  of 
the  dialect.  Further  material  might  show  it  to  be  a  much  special¬ 
ized  Mono  or  Tubatulabal  dialect  altered  perhaps  through  inti¬ 
mate  contact  with  Yokuts.  Accordingly  all  that  can  yet  be  said 
of  the  obscure  Giamina  is  that  a  small  body  of  people,  called  at 
least  sometimes  by  this  name,  lived  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of 
Poso  creek  and  spoke  a  very  much  specialized  Shoshonean  dialect, 
of  which  only  a  nominal  number  of  words  are  known. 
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1 

tcupu 

house 

ni-ku 

2 

hewe 

water 

bal,  bal-aku 

3 

pohoim 

road 

bekt 

4 

wadja 

mountain 

tabakwan 

5 

madjindji 

across 

dab-iku 

6 

pabahai 

no 

halntcu,  ahitciwa 

person 

xoxinil,  xaxinil  much,  many 

em 

man 

muut 

drink 

hiiitka, 

woman 

wi’ct 

kill 

mik  ’an 

deer 

piat 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  SHOSHONEANS  IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN- 
TULARE  VALLEY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

As  just  stated,  it  has  been  said  many  times  on  the  authority 
of  Stephen  Powers  that  Shoshonean  tribes  related  to  the  so-called 
Paiuti  had  in  comparatively  recent  times  passed  over  the  Sierras 
and  invaded  the  territory  of  the  Yokuts  in  the  Tulare  basin, 
possessing  themselves  of  the  plains  south  and  east  of  Tulare  lake1 
as  far  north  as  Deer  creek  or  Tule  river.  Actually,  it  appears, 
the  plains  in  this  basin  were  nowhere  in  the  possession  of  the 
Shoshoneans,  who  only  held  the  mountains,  and  in  some  parts 
the  foothill  region,  to  the  south  and  east.  The  recency  of 
the  Shoshonean  invasion  even  of  these  parts  must  be  regarded 
as  entirely  hypothetical,  and  the  general  distribution  of  the  Sho¬ 
shonean  tribes  and  dialects  about  the  southern  end  of  Tulare 
basin, — where  members  of  three  of  the  four  main  branches  of  the 
stock,  comprising  four  entirely  distinct  dialectic  groups,  are 
assembled  within  a  range  of  a  hundred  miles, — makes  it  probable 
that  some  of  them  at  least  are  not  new-comers  in  this  part  of 
California. 

To  make  this  point  clear,  the  facts  given  elsewhere  on  the 
Shoshoneans  in  this  region  are  here  brought  together  and 
restated. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley  the  Sho¬ 
shoneans  apparently  do  not  live  west  of  the  main  divide  of  the 

1  Powell,  Ann.  Rep.  Bur.  Ethn.  VII,  91 :  “  Occupying  one-half  of  the 
western  (sic)  and  all  the  southern  shore  of  Tulare  lake.” 
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Sierras.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  valley,  where  their  neigh¬ 
bors  are  the  Yokuts,  they  everywhere  hold  the  higher  portions 
of  the  western  slope  of  the  mountains,  the  Yokuts  being  confined 
to  the  plains  and  lower  foothills.  On  the  San  Joaquin,  the  Kings, 
and  the  Kaweah  rivers,  the  upper  waters  are  in  possession  of  a 
number  of  groups  or  tribes  bearing  different  local  names,  but  all 
comprised  under  the  Monachi  or  Mono  and  popularly  known  as 
such.  Tule  river  is  entirely  held  by  Yokuts,  but  is  separated  by 
a  secondary  range  from  Kern  river  farther  east,  which  flows 
southward  to  emerge  into  the  valley  at  a  considerable  distance 
below,  and  which  in  its  upper  and  middle  course  is  Shoshonean, 
being  held  by  the  Tubatulabal.  Deer  creek,  White  river,  and  Poso 
creek,  the  next  streams  south  of  Tule  river,  were  partly  Sho¬ 
shonean  along  their  upper  courses,  Yokuts  tribes  like  the  Paleu- 
yami  living  in  this  region  with  Shoshonean  groups  like  the  Bank- 
alachi,  who  were  separated  by  the  secondary  mountain-divide 
from  their  near  kinsmen  the  Tubatulabal.  In  this  region  also, 
especially  towards  Kern  river,  were  the  problematical  Giamina, 
of  Shoshonean  affinity,  but  of  unknown  place  in  the  family.  On 
lower  Kern  river  the  Yokuts  appear  to  have  held  Bakersfield  and 
everything  below  and  to  have  extended  up  stream  several  miles 
to  above  Gonoilkin  or  Kern  Falls,  where  thev  met  the  Tiibatu- 
labal.  In  the  mountains  south  of  Kern  river,  and  stretching 
westward  to  Tehachapi  pass,  were  the  Shoshonean  Kawaiisu, 
belonging  to  the  Ute-Chemehuevi  dialectic  group  and  quite  iso¬ 
lated  in  speech  from  their  nearest  Shoshonean  neighbors.  Still 
farther  along  the  mountains  to  the  south  and  west,  on  upper 
Tejon  and  Paso  creeks,  were  the  Gitanemuk,  a  part  of  the  Ser¬ 
rano  group  of  the  Southern  California  branch  of  the  Shoshon¬ 
ean  family,  although  the  territory  of  the  Serrano,  except  in  this 
one  confined  case,  was  south  of  the  Tehachapi  watershed.  The 
lower  parts  of  these  streams,  where  they  passed  through  the  first 
foothills  and  the  plains,  seem  to  have  been  held  by  the  Yokuts. 
It  thus  appear  that  three  Shoshonean  dialectic  groups,  stretch¬ 
ing  mainly  over  large  areas  to  the  east  and  south,  extended  also 
over  the  crest  of  the  Sierras  into  the  San  Joaquin  valley  drain¬ 
age,  and  that  a  fourth  group  was  entirely  confined  to  this  region ; 
but  that  yet  it  was  only  the  foothill  and  mountain  regions  which 
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these  four  Shoshonean  groups  held,  the  plains  being  everywhere 
in  the  possession  of  the  purely  Californian  Yokuts.  Actual  evi¬ 
dence  as  to  the  movement  of  any  of  these  Shoshonean  groups  into 
their  California  territories  is  totally  wanting. 

The  Shoshoneans  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  may  therefore 
be  classified  as  follows : 

1.  Mono  or  Monachi,  including  Poshgisha,  Holkoma,  Endim- 
bich,  Wobonuch,  Waksachi,  Balwisha,  and  others,  along  the  upper 
western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  from  the  San  Joaquin  south 
to  the  Kaweah  river:  Mono-Paviotso  group  of  the  Plateau 
branch. 

2.  Tubatulabal,  Bakhkanapiil,  or  Pitanisha,  on  Kern  river 
in  the  region  of  the  forks,  and  Bankalachi  on  upper  Deer  creek 
or  the  streams  to  the  south ;  Tubatulabal  group,  constituting  the 
Kern  River  branch. 

3.  Kawaiisu,  Kaweisa,  or  Newooah,  in  the  Tehachapi  range 
from  the  pass  northeastward :  Ute-Chemehuevi  group  of  the  Pla¬ 
teau  branch. 

4.  Gitanemuk,  Gikidanum,  Mayaintalap,  or  Tejon  Indians, 
in  the  vicinity  of  upper  Tejon  creek  southwest  of  Tehachapi 
pass :  Serrano  group  of  the  Southern  California  branch. 

In  addition  the  little  known  Giamina  are  said  to  have  been 
on  or  near  Poso  creek :  their  affiliation  is  doubtful. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  BRANCH. 

In  contrast  with  the  five  hundred  and  thousand  mile  stretches 
occupied  by  the  Plateau  branch,  the  three  groups  of  the  South¬ 
ern  California  branch  are  crowded  into  a  territory  not  more  than 
two  hundred  miles  in  any  direction.  Although  the  areas  are 
small,  the  several  dialects  however  are  not  less  different  from  one 
another  than  those  on  the  Plateau.  It  is  another  case  of  the 
linguistic  diversity  characterizing  California.  Elsewhere  in  the 
state  many  distinct  families  of  very  limited  extension  follow  one 
upon  the  other  within  short  distances;  here  there  are  in  close 
contact  divergent  languages  of  one  family,  whose  dialects  in 
other  regions  usually  extend  over  much  greater  distances.  The 
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first  instance  of  the  kind  encountered  among  the  Shoshoneans 
was  the  Tiibatulabal. 

The  Southern  California  Shoshoneans  were  however  not  lack¬ 
ing  in  numbers.  To-day,  after  their  general  diminution,  and 
with  the  island  people  gone  and  the  Gabrielino  virtually  so,  they 
still  comprise  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  three  thousand  ‘  ‘  Mission 
Indians.  ’  ’ 

The  Shoshoneans  of  Southern  California  collectively  have  been 
called  Kauvuya  by  Gatschet1,  Tobikhar  by  Powell2,  and  “Coa- 
huillan  linguistic  family’ ’  by  Barrows3. 


SERRANO  GROUP. 

Perhaps  the  central  home  of  the  Serrano,  the  first  and  north- 
easternmost  of  the  three  groups  of  the  Southern  California 
branch  to  be  considered,  was  the  San  Bernardino  range  of  moun¬ 
tains.  In  addition,  they  lived  along  the  Mohave  river,  both  where 
this  emerges  from  the  San  Bernardino  mountains,  and  far  out  in 
the  Mohave  desert  about  Barstow  and  Daggett  and  below.  They 
occupied  apparently  all  of  Los  Angeles  county  north  of  the  San 
Bernardino  range,  unless  portions  of  the  middle  Santa  Clara 
river  valley  were  occupied  by  the  Gabrielino.  One  Gitanemuk 
Serrano  gave  Camulos  on  this  stream  as  being  in  Fernandino 
territory,  that  is,  within  the  Gabrielino  group.  The  place  where 
Shoshoneans  and  Chumash  met  in  this  region  is  not  certain.  It 
was  probably  not  far  from  the  present  boundary  between  Ven¬ 
tura  and  Los  Angeles  counties.  North  of  the  Tehachapi  range 
a  Serrano  tribe  calling  themselves  the  Gitanemuk,  and  known 
by  their  Yokuts  neighbors  as  Mayaintalap  or  large-bows,  lived  on 
upper  Tejon,  Paso,  and  possibly  Pastoria  creeks  draining  into 
the  Tulare  basin ;  but  they  did  not  extend  into  the  plains.  The  Ser¬ 
rano  extension  eastward  is  not  exactly  known,  but  they  did  not 
reach  across  the  state,  for  before  the  Colorado  river  is  reached 
the  Chemehuevi  are  encountered  in  the  mountains  west  of  this 
stream. 


1  Wheeler  Survey,  VII,  412. 

2  Ann.  Rep.  Bur.  Ethn.,  VII,  110. 

3  Op  cit.,  22. 
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San  Bernardino  valley  has  been  attributed  both  to  the  Ca- 
huilla  and  the  Serrano.  The  Indians  now  living  in  the  valley 
are  mainly  Serranos,  and  the  statements  of  Indians  in  other  parts 
of  Southern  California  also  give  this  fruitful  region  to  the 
Serrano  as  part  of  their  original  habitat.  Gatschet  has  placed 
the  Serrano,  whom  he  calls  Takhtam,  “at  San  Bernardino,  Col¬ 
ton,  and  Riverside1”.  On  the  other  hand,  in  another  publica¬ 
tion,  the  Magazine  of  American  History  for  1877,  he  places  the 
Cahuilla  “in  and  around  San  Bernardino  valley.”  The  Rev. 
Father  Juan  Caballeria  in  his  History  of  San  Bernardino  Valley2 
mentions  Guachama  as  the  aboriginal  name  of  a  spot  near  San 
Bernardino  and  gives  a  vocabulary,  which  is  Cahuilla,  of  the 
Guachama  language.  The  Indians  from  whom  this  vocabulary 
was  obtained  have  now  however  left  the  region,  Father  Caballeria 
thinks  for  the  south.  Barrows3  says  that  the  last  villages  of  the 
Cahuilla  “in  the  San  Bernardino  and  San  Jose  valleys  were 
broken  up  thirty  years  or  so  ago”  and  adds  that  “they  were 
driven  from  the  San  Timoteo  canon  in  the  forties  by  the  ravages 
of  smallpox,  and  the  first  reservation  to  be  met  now  as  one  rides 
eastward  through  the  pass  where  they  once  held  sway,  is  below 
Banning.”  Even  here,  he  says,  the  Cahuillas  and  Serranos  are 
intermarried.  Reid4,  who  actually  lived  in  the  country  and  was 
married  to  an  Indian  woman,  says,  speaking  of  the  Gabrielino, 
that  “Jurupa  and  San  Bernardino,  etc.,  belonged  to  another  dis¬ 
tinct  tribe  possessing  a  language  not  at  all  understood  by  the 
above  lodges  .  .  .  and  named  Serranos .”  As  the  various 

statements  placing  the  Cahuilla  in  San  Bernardino  valley  and 
San  Gorgonio  pass  are  all  comparatively  recent,  but,  like  Powers’ 
statements  about  the  Shoshoneans  on  Tulare  lake,  refer  to  the 
past,  and  as  these  places  are  now  actually  occupied,  so  far  as 
there  are  Indians  at  them  at  all,  by  Serranos,  it  seems  more  prob¬ 
able  that  they  were  originally  Serrano  territory.  This  is  the 

1  Wheeler  Survey  VII,  413.  He  says  that  this  Serrano  dialect  is  1 1  almost 
identical  with  Kauvuya,  ”  which  is,  however,  not  borne  out  by  the  vocabu¬ 
laries  given. 

2  No  date,  no  place  (republished  from  the  San  Bernardino  Times-Index), 
pp.  39,  53. 

3  Op.  cit.,  32. 

4  In  Taylor,  Cal.  Farmer,  XIV,  146,  Jan.  11,  1861.  Hoffman,  Bull.  Essex 
Instit.,  XVII,  3,  1885,  quoting  the  same,  gives  Irup  for  Jurupa. 
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more  likely  from  the  fact  that  the  former  reservation  on  the  site 
of  which  Banning  is  situated  was  called  Morongo  or  Maronge, 
which  is  a  form  of  the  name  Maringayam,  Maringints,  Marayam, 
Marangakh,  by  which  the  Serrano  are  known  by  their  southern 
and  other  neighbors.  Dr.  John  R.  Swanton  of  the  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology  has  kindly  furnished  the  information,  sup¬ 
plied  him  by  a  Serrano  school  girl  named  Morengo,  on  the  author¬ 
ity  of  her  uncle,  that  her  people  formerly  occupied  San  Ber¬ 
nardino  valley  and  San  Gorgonio  pass  to  a  point  eastward  just 
beyond  Banning,  but  not  the  San  Jacinto  mountains.  It  is 
very  likely  as  a  matter  of  general  probability  that  Cahuilla 
Indians  were  brought  by  the  Franciscans  to  the  San  Bernardino 
mission  station  attached  to  mission  San  Gabriel,  and  this  fact 
may  be  responsible  for  the  statements  assigning  this  region  to 
the  Cahuilla1. 

Statements  made  by  the  Yuman  Mohave  strengthen  the  prob¬ 
ability  that  San  Bernardino  belonged  to  the  Serrano.  San  Ber¬ 
nardino  and  Colton,  they  say,  belonged  to  the  Hanyuveche,  the 
Serrano.  The  Hakwiche  or  Cahuilla  were  not  there.  The  San 
Bernardino  mountains  as  far  east  as  north  or  northeast  of  Indio 
belonged  to  the  Serrano  and  not  to  the  Cahuilla.  The  San 
Jacinto  mountains  were  Cahuilla. 

The  following  names  of  places,  in  or  near  Serrano  territory, 
were  mentioned  by  Jose  Varojo,  the  Gabrielino  informant  seen 
at  Highland  in  San  Bernardino  valley : 


Wachbit, 

Nilengli, 

Hisakupa, 

Yamiyu, 

Puwipui, 


San  Bernardino  valley. 

San  Bernardino  mountains, 
western  San  Bernardino  mountains. 
San  Jacinto  mountains, 
part  of  the  San  Jacinto  range. 


1  Mollhausen,  Wanderungen  durch  die  Prairien  und  Wiisten  des  west- 
liclien  Nordamerika,  1860,  439,  mentions  three  or  four  families  of  Kawia 
Indians  in  a  state  of  peonage  on  an  estate  some  miles  west  of  the  mouth 
of  Cajon  pass  in  1854.  Whipple,  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  Ill,  1856,  part  I,  134, 
III,  34,  describes  these  people  as  at  Cucamonga  ranch,  and  calls  them 
Cahuillas.  The  vocabulary  given  part  III,  p.  71,  as  “Cahuillo”  is  Cahuilla. 
It  was  obtained  from  the  chief,  who  had  been  baptized  at  San  Luis  Rey. 
He,  and  by  presumption  his  people,  were  therefore  very  probably  not  native 
at  this  place  but  from  farther  south.  An  Indian  born  at  Cucamonga  would 
not  have  been  attached  to  San  Luis  Rey  but  to  San  Gabriel. 
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The  following  names  of  places  about  San  Bernardino  are 
given  by  Rev.  Father  Caballeria1 : 


Guachama  (Wachama),  “eat  plenty,”  “abundance  to 
eat,”  all  San  Bernardino  valley;  more  espe¬ 
cially,  the  name  of  a  rancheria  near  Bunker 
Hill,  between  Urbita  and  Colton. 
Cucamungabit,  Cucamonga. 

Jurumpa,  Riverside  (cf.  Jurupa  grant). 

Tolocabi,  San  Timoteo  (Redlands). 

Homhoabit,  Homoa. 

Yucaipa,  Yucaipa. 

Muscupiabit,  Muscupiabe. 


The  ending  -bit  is  evidently  locative,  ( Caballeria :  ‘ 1  place 
of”),  corresponding  to  Gabrielino  and  Luiseno  -nga  and  Ute- 
Chemehuevi  -ba. 

The  names  that  the  Serrano  apply  to  themselves  have  not 
been  ascertained.  Boas2  gives  Maringayam,  which  may  have  been 
meant  to  be  applied  only  to  those  about  San  Gorgonio  pass,  but 
has  corroboration  in  the  names  used  by  other  tribes.  Barrows 
gives  Cowangachem3.  Gatschet,  on  the  authority  of  Loew,  gives 
Takhtam,  persons,  from  takhat,  person.  This  may  be  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  name  for  use,  but,  as  Barrows  has  pointed  out,  it  must  not 
be  regarded  as  a  tribal  name. 

The  Luiseno  of  San  Luis  Rey  river  call  the  Serrano  of  whom 
they  know  Marayam,  and  their  language  Marangakh.  The  allied 
Agua  Caliente  division  according  to  Boas1  call  them  Tamankam- 
yam,  northerners. 

The  Chemehuevi  call  those  of  the  Serrano  north  of  the  west¬ 
ern  part  of  the  San  Bernardino  range,  toward  and  probably  over 
the  Tehachapi  range,  including  the  Gitanemuk:  Panumits  or 
Banumints,  a  form  of  the  well-known  name  Panamint.  Those 
on  the  Mohave  river  in  the  desert  north  of  the  more  easterly  part 
of  the  San  Bernardino  range,  who  are  considerably  nearer  the 
Panamint  mountains  and  Panamint  Indians  of  the  whites  than 
these  last  people,  they  call  Pitanta.  The  Serrano  proper,  in  the 


1  Op.  cit.,  39. 

2  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S.,  44,  261,  1895. 

3  Op.  cit.,  19. 
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usual  local  sense  of  the  term,  namely  those  in  the  San  Bernar¬ 
dino  range  or  south  of  it,  they  call  Maringints.  The  ending 
-ints  of  these  names  occurs  in  many  Ute-Chemehuevi  tribal  names, 
such  as  Shiv-its,  and  Nov-inch,  the  name  for  themselves  of  the 
Ute. 

The  Mohave  call  the  Serrano  proper,  whose  home  they  con¬ 
sider  to  be  the  San  Bernardino  mountains,  Hanyuveche,  the 
Jenigueche  of  Garces.  The  Serrano  of  Mohave  river,  more  speci¬ 
fically  those  along  its  lower  course  about  Daggett,  they  call 
“Vanyume.  ”  This  name  is  unquestionably  the  Chemehuevi 
‘  ‘  Panumints,  ’ 7  but  seems  to  be  applied  to  the  people  of  a  different 
locality,  just  as  the  Panamint  of  the  Americans  are  in  a  third 
region  and  probably  belong  to  an  entirely  different  branch  of 
the  family.  The  Beneme  of  Garces  is  the  Mohave  Yanyume1;  he 
applied  it  to  any  Indians  speaking  Serrano ;  as  in  fact  he  states 
that  the  Beneme  “nation”  is  “bounded  by  San  Gabriel  and 
Santa  Clara  [river],  and  by  the  Chemeguabas  and  Jama  jabs 
[Mohave]2.” 

Gitanemuk. 

The  Serrano  of  upper  Tejon  and  Paso  creeks  in  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  drainage  call  themselves  Gitanemuk,  Gitanemok, 
Gidanemuik,  Gitanemum,  or  Gikidanum,  a  term  the  meaning  of 
which  is  unknown.  Analogy  with  other  tribal  names  makes  it 
possible  that  it  is  derived  from  the  stem  for  house,  gi-  or  ki-. 
These  Indians  have  no  current  name  other  than  the  indefinite 
“Tejon  Indians.”  The  southern  Yokuts  call  them  Mayain-talap, 
large  bows;  the  Tiibatulabal,  Witanghatal.  The  Chemehuevi 
seem  to  apply  to  them,  or  to  their  Serrano  neighbors  on  the  south 
and  southeast,  the  name  Panumits.  The  Mohave  call  them 
Kuvahaivima,  not  to  be  confused  with  Kuvakhye,  their  name  for 
the  adjacent  Kawaiisu.  On  Kuvahaivima  is  based  the  Cuabajal 
of  Garces,  who  traveled  with  Mohave  guides.  The  Mohave  visited 
this  region  either  to  trade  or  from  curiosity,  and  speak  of  three 

1  Mohave  v  is  bilabial  and  approaches  b. 

2  Op.  cit.,  444.  Elsewhere,  p.  238,  he  says  that  the  ‘ 1  Beneme  nation 1 2  ’ 
begins  at  the  Pozos  de  San  Juan  de  Dios,  which  are  five  leagues  east  of  Soda 
lake  or  the  sink  of  the  Mohave  river  and  ten  leagues  west  of  Cedar  Springs 
(?)  in  the  Providence  mountains,  and  probably  are  the  modern  Marl 
Springs.  To  the  east  is  1 1  Chemehuevi  ’  ’  territory. 
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tribes:  the  Kubahaivima ;  the  Gwalinyuokosmachi  or  tule-sleep- 
ers,  living  on  a  large  lake  in  tnle  houses,  who  are  no  doubt  the 
Yokuts  on  Kern,  Buena  Vista,  and  possibly  Tulare  lakes;  and 
the  Kwiakhta  Hamak-have,  or  like-Mohaves,  who  are  probably 
Chumash  but  cannot  be  positively  identified,  and  whom  the 
Mohave  erroneously  believe  to  resemble  themselves  to  the  extent 
of  dressing  and  tattooing  in  the  same  way,  practicing  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  making  pottery.  The  name  Kuvahaivima  they  declare 
to  have  the  meaning  of  naked  in  some  language  other  than  their 
own,  and  to  have  been  applied  because  these  people  habitually 
wore  no  clothes.  The  Mohave  seem  to  have  been  on  friendly 
terms  with  these  several  tribes  of  the  Tehachapi  region,  as  with 
the  intervening  Vanyume  of  the  Mohave  river  and  with  the  still 
nearer  Chemehuevi ;  but  the  Serrano  proper,  those  of  the  San 
Bernardino  mountains  whom  they  call  Hanyuveche,  they  looked 
upon  as  enemies.1  The  Mohave  are  still  known  to  the  Tehachapi- 
Tulare  tribes  as  people  living  on  a  distant  large  river,  from 
whom  visitors  occasionally  came.  The  Yokuts  informant  from 
whom  part  of  the  Gitanemuk  vocabulary  was  obtained  called 
them  Amakhau,  the  Tubatulabal  informant  Amakhaba ;  the  latter 
regarded  their  language  as  similar  to  Gitanemuk,  from  which  of 
course  it  is  utterly  distinct.  Of  the  two  Yokuts  informants  at 
Tejon,  who  also  called  them  Amakhaba,  one  characterized  them 
as  “muy  bravos;”  the  other  classed  their  language  as  distinct, 
with  some  words  somewhat  resembling  Gitanemuk.  It  is  curious 
that  this  belief  that  there  is  in  the  Tejon  region  a  tribe  similar 
or  linguistically  related  to  the  Mohave,  should  exist  both 
among  the  Mohave  themselves,  the  Yokuts,  and  the  Shoshoneans, 
without  the  least  apparent  basis. 

The  distribution  of  tribes,  that  is  to  say,  linguistic  groups, 
in  the  Tejon  region  has  been  misunderstood  in  the  past  and  is 
not  altogether  clear  yet.  As  one  stands  at  Bakersfield  and  looks 
southward,  an  almost  semicircular  wall  of  mountains,  presenting 
to  the  eye  the  aspect  of  an  unbroken  range,  meets  the  view  at 
the  distant  end  of  a  level  plain.  It  is  these  mountains,  with 
their  general  east  and  west  direction,  that  connect  the  parallel 
Sierra  Nevada  and  Coast  Range  and  so  distinctively  shut  off 


1  Garces  says  the  same  thing,  op.  cit.,  45. 
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the  great  interior  valley  of  California  from  the  southern  part 
of  the  state.  It  has  generally  been  believed  that  the  northern 
slope  of  these  mountains,  the  side  draining  into  Tulare  lake,  was 
occupied  by  Yokuts  and  Shoshonean  Indians  only;  but  it  appears 
that  to  these  must  be  added  certain  branches  of  the  Chumash 
family,  a  preeminently  maritime  or  littoral  group,  occupying 
Ventura,  Santa  Barbara,  and  southern  San  Luis  Obispo  counties, 
with  the  three  principal  northern  Santa  Barbara  islands.  The 
distribution  of  the  representatives  of  these  three  families  is  as 
follows.  The  Yokuts  were  nowhere  in  the  mountains,  but  held 
all  the  plains  north  of  them.  Two  of  their  tribes  lived  respect¬ 
ively  on  Kern  and  Buena  Vista  lakes,  at  least  the  latter,  the 
Tulamni,  ranging  also  northwestward  along  the  sloughs  extend¬ 
ing  toward  Tulare  lake.  Another  Yokuts  tribe,  the  Yauelmani, 
also  called  Yawelmani  and  Yowedmani,  who  occupied  the  plains 
and  the  lower  lands  along  Kern  river  or  to  the  north,  lived 
intermittently  on  lower  Tejon  and  Paso  creeks.  It  was  on  these 
streams  that  Tejon  reservation  was  established,  on  which  the 
Yauelmani  were  confined  with  other  tribes,  and  some  confusion 
of  information  may  be  due  to  this  fact.  There  are  however  living 
Yauelmani  Indians  who  were  born  at  this  spot  before  the  coming 
of  the  Americans,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  streams 
at  least  as  far  up  into  the  foothills  as  the  country  was  open  (that 
is  to  say,  to  include  the  present  ranch  house  and  store  on  Rancho 
Tejon),  were  regularly  visited  and  probably  inhabited  by  these 
Yokuts  in  native  times.  The  upper  courses  of  all  the  streams 
draining  northward  from  the  range,  to  be  lost  in  the  dry  plains, 
or  in  times  of  flood  to  reach  Kern  and  Buena  Vista  lakes,  were 
held  only  by  Shoshoneans  and  Chumash.  Tehachapi  creek,  which 
is  followed  by  the  railroad  in  its  southeastward  ascent  to  cross 
the  mountains,  belonged  to  the  Kawaiisu.  Bear  mountain,  a  bold 
mass  projecting  somewhat  into  the  plain,  and  separating  lower 
Tehachapi  creek  from  Comanche,  Tejon,  and  Paso  creeks  to  the 
southwest,  was  in  the  territorv  either  of  the  Kawaiisu  or  the 
Gitanemuk.  Tejon  and  Paso  creeks  were  Gitanemuk;  Comanche, 
which  rises  much  nearer  the  plains,  may  have  been.  Tejon  creek 
is  longer  than  Paso  creek,  and  along  it  goes  a  road  that  crosses 
the  mountains  in  Fremont’s  pass.  Just  where  the  stream  emerges 
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from  the  mountains  to  spread  over  a  flood-plain  in  the  lower 
open  foothills,  is  the  present  Tejon  rancheria.  This  site  is  Nak- 
walkive,  and  is  old  Gitanemuk  territory.  Most  of  the  Indians  there 
to-day  are  Gitanemuk.  On  Paso  creek  a  few  miles  away,  in  the 
open  almost  level  country,  is  the  Tejon  store  and  ranch  house, 
said  to  have  been  so  far  toward  the  plains  as  to  be  in  Yokuts 
territory.  Southwest  of  Paso  creek  are  three  small  streams,  the 
middle  and  principal  one  known  as  Pastoria  creek.  These  were 
held  by  Shoshoneans  also,  but  of  what  division  is  not  certain. 
The  Gitanemuk  are  said  by  some  to  have  extended  to  these 
streams.  One  informant  placed  on  Pastoria  creek  Indians  speak¬ 
ing  a  language  similar  to  that  of  San  Fernando,  that  is  to  say, 
of  the  Gabrielino  group.  West  of  these  streams  are  a  number 
draining  almost  due  northward,  the  principal  of  which  are 
Canada  de  las  Uvas  and  Tecuya,  Plato,  and  San  Emidio  creeks. 
These,  as  far  as  they  were  within  the  mountains,  were  all  in  the 
possession  of  Chumash.  The  dialect  of  this  region  is  said  to  have 
differed  from  those  of  San  Buenaventura  and  Santa  Barbara. 
Canada  de  las  Uvas  leads  to  Fort  Tejon,  Castac  lake,  and  Tejon 
pass.  This  Tejon  fort  and  pass  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
Tejon  ranch,  reservation,  and  stream  farther  east.  Tecuya  is 
Tokie  or  Tokya,  the  Yokuts  name  of  the  Chumash  in  general. 
San  Emidio  creek  also  led  to  a  pass  southward  over  the  moun¬ 
tains.  The  Chumash  of  these  regions  were  evidently  in  close 
relations  with  the  adjacent  Yokuts  of  the  lakes  into  wliich  the 
drainage  of  their  territory  found  its  way.  Their  dialect  seems 
not  to  have  been  recorded,  and  as  a  tribe  they  are  extinct.  A 
few  individuals  familiar  with  the  language  may  survive. 

The  Gitanemuk  or  their  language  are  frequently  called  the 
Haminat,  which  is  said  to  be  a  phrase  in  their  language  meaning 
“What  is  it?”  or  “What  do  you  wish?”  They  called  the  site 
of  their  present  rancheria  Nakwalkive ;  Comanche  creek,  Chivut- 
pave;  Rancho  de  la  Lliebre,  across  the  mountains  to  the  south, 
also  occupied  by  Serranos,  Huitohove;  Fort  Tejon,  in  Chumash 
territory,  Tikitspe.  The  site  of  Tejon  ranch  house  is  Wuwopra- 
have.  Honewimats  is  about  a  mile  downstream.  Mavin  is  in 
the  mountains,  in  Gitanemuk  territory,  perhaps  Tehachapi  peak. 
On  the  road  from  Fort  Tejon  to  Los  Angeles  were  Guchayik, 
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said  to  mean  in  the  timber,  at  Gorman’s;  Patawopin;  and  Siv- 
ingadapin.  Poipin,  in  the  same  region,  was  Chumash.  Camnlos 
or  Pirn  was  Akawaik;  the  Fernandino  language  is  said  to  have 
been  spoken  there.  Mnpoo  is  San  Gaetano,  near  Santa  Paula. 

The  Yokuts  call  Paso  creek  Tinliu,  at  the  hole,  from  tinil, 
hole,  and  -u,  locative.  Daal  is  the  form  in  the  dialect  of  Kern 
and  Buena  Vista  lakes.  Pohalin  tinliu,  at  the  ground-squirrels’ 
holes,  is  a  flat  but  slightly  elevated,  probably  gently  sloping, 
piece  of  country  south  of  Kern  lake.  Tejon  creek,  or  perhaps 
specifically  the  present  village  site  upon  it,  is  Pusin  tinliu,  at  the 
dog’s  hole,  in  the  lake  dialect  Tseses  daal.  Comanche  creek  is 
Sanchiu.  A  mountain  north  of  Tejon  creek,  probably  Bear  or 
Tehachapi  peak,  is  Chapanau.  Pastoria  creek  is  Chipowi  or 
Chipohiu.  On  Canada  de  las  Uvas,  below  Fort  Tejon,  is  Lapau. 
Castac  lake  is  Sasau,  at  the  eye.  San  Emidio  is  Tashlibunau. 
Along  Paso  creek  from  its  source  to  where  it  was  lost  in  the  plain 
were  the  following  places:  Watskiu,  Tsututaiwieyau,  Tipniu  or 
Tripniu  (at  the  above,  or  at  the  supernatural),  Toineu  lomto 
(lomto,  at  the  mountain),  Tenhanau,  Chakhiau  toltiu  (toltiu,  at 
the  stream),  Natin  tinliu  (at  the  rattlesnakes’  holes),  Laikiu  (the 
site  of  the  present  ranch  house),  and  Tsuitsau.  The  names  are 
all  Yokuts;  at  least  the  first  designate  places  in  Gitanemuk  ter¬ 
ritory. 

Mohineyam. 

The  old  Serrano  woman  among  the  Mohave  from  whom  the 
Mohineyam  vocabulary  given  was  obtained,  was  a  rather  conflict¬ 
ing  informant.  She  is  generally  known  by  the  Mohave  as  being 
a  Vanyume,  a  term  translated  into  English  as  “ Tejon  Indian.” 
She  stated  that  the  Hanyuveche  of  the  San  Bernardino  moun¬ 
tains,  the  people  ordinarily  known  as  Serranos,  lived  along  the 
Mohave  river  as  far  down  as  Daggett.  Below  this  point  were 
the  Vanyume,  a  distinct  tribe,  but  “like  a  brother,”  and  speak¬ 
ing  the  same  language.  Mohave  informants  make  the  Vanyume 
extend  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Mohave  river  and  put  the 
Hanyuveche  on  the  southern  side  of  the  watershed.  She  belonged 
to  a  place  called  Hamukha,1  not  far  from  and  west  of  Daggett, 

1  A  Mohave  informant  in  another  connection  mentioned  Ahamoha  as  a 
place  north  of  Daggett,  in  the  Vanyume  country. 
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in  the  heart  of  the  desert1.  It  was  on  account  of  the  name  of 
this  place  that  the  Mohave  gentile  name  Moha  was  given 
her.  She  corroborated  the  Chemehuevi  statement  that  the 
Chemehuevi  called  her  people  Pitanta.  She  gave  Mohine- 
yam  or  Mohinyam  as  the  name  of  her  people  for  themselves. 
This  name  recalls  the  Hiniima  or  Hinienima  obtained  from 
the  Chemehuevi  as  the  name  of  a  Shoshonean  tribe  in  the 
Tehachapi  region,  probably  the  Kawaiisu.  She  called  the 
whites  haiko-yam,  a  name  of  wide  distribution  in  Southern 
California,  Nevada,  and  Arizona;  the  Mohave  Hamahava-yim, 
the  Chemehuevi  Yuaka-yam,  the  Cahuilla  Kawiya-yam,  the 
Kawaiisu,  whose  language,  like  the  Mohave,  she  correctly  stated 
to  resemble  Chemehuevi,  Agutush-yam,  the  Yokuts  “tule-sleep- 
ers”  Tatavi-yam.  The  ending  -am  in  these  words  is  the  plural 
suffix. 

It  is  doubtful  how  far  this  informant  really  discriminated 
between  the  several  Serrano  branches. 

The  term  Serrano  as  here  used  as  the  name  of  a  group  of 
people  speaking  very  nearly  the  same  dialect,  must  not  be  con¬ 
fused  with  its  common  signification,  which  restricts  it  to  the 
Indians  about  San  Bernardino  and  the  adjacent  mountains.  For 
instance  the  Gitanemuk,  in  spite  of  the  similarity  of  their  speech 
to  that  of  the  people  of  the  San  Bernardino  region,  are  not  ac¬ 
cording  to  ordinary  usage  called  Serrano.  The  information  and 
vocabularies  obtained,  however  show  all  the  divisions  of  this 
group  to  have  been  very  closely  related  dialectically. 

GABRIELINO  GROUP. 

The  word  Gabrielino,  meaning  the  people  of  San  Gabriel,  the 
Franciscan  Mission  near  Los  Angeles,  has  generally  been  applied 
by  the  Spanish-speaking  people  of  California  to  the  majority 
of  the  Indians  of  this  group.  The  term  Tobikhar,  introduced  by 
Loew  and  Gatschet2  and  extended  by  Powell3  to  include  all  the 
Shoshoneans  of  Southern  California,  cannot  be  positively  identi¬ 
fied.  Gatschet ’s  interpretation  of  “settlers”  seems  to  be  only 

1  Her  mother ’s  people  were  from  a  place  called  Aviahnalye,  gourd-moun¬ 
tain,  by  the  Mohave;  her  father’s  from  Chokupaye,  also  a  Mohave  name. 

2  Rep.  Chief  Eng.,  1876,  III,  556,  and  Wheeler  Survey,  VII,  405,  413. 

3  Ann.  Rep.  Bur.  Ethn.,  VII,  110. 
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a  surmise1.  There  is  no  evidence  except  Loew’s  that  the  word 
was  used  by  any  Indians  as  a  tribal  name;  nor  has  it  been  used 
even  in  books  except  on  the  authority  of  Loew2.  Its  application 
to  all  the  Shoshoneans  of  Southern  California  is  certainly  with¬ 
out  warrant.  Buschmann,  following  Hale,  has  called  the  Gabriel- 
ino  language  Kizh,  also  written  Kij.  This  term  is  evidently 
related  to  the  Gabrielino  word  for  house,  kikh  or  kigh,  also  given 
as  kich.  The  Luiseno  call  the  Gabrielino  Tumangamal-um, 
northerners,  and  their  language  tumangangakh. 

The  territory  of  the  Gabrielino  group  comprised  all  the  pres¬ 
ent  Los  Angeles  county  south  of  the  San  Bernardino  mountains, 
except  probably  the  narrow  coast  strip  west  of  Santa  Monica.  It 
covered  also  the  greater  part  of  what  is  now  Orange  county, 
extending  as  far  as  Alisos  creek,  north  of  San  Juan  Capistrano. 
To  the  east  it  reached  a  short  distance  beyond  the  limits  of  Los 
Angeles  county,  but  without  including  San  Bernardino  or  River¬ 
side.  Informants  at  Tejon  place  Shoshoneans  speaking  a  dialect 
related  to  that  of  San  Fernando  at  Camulos  and  Piru,  i.e.,  the 
mouth  of  Piru  creek  in  Santa  Clara  river,  in  eastern  Ventura 
county;  but  confirmation  is  required.  Practically  nothing  is 
known  as  to  the  distribution  of  Indians  in  this  interior  region. 

Besides  San  Gabriel,  Mission  San  Fernando  was  in  Gabrielino 
territory.  The  Spaniards,  following  their  custom,  speak  of  the 
Indians  attached  to  this  mission  as  Fernandenos  or  Fernandinos. 
The  vocabularies  that  have  been  given  show  that  there  was  no 
dialectic  difference  of  consequence.  So  the  Indians  also  state; 
Taylor3  and  Gatschet4  say  and  Reid5  implies  the  same  thing ;  and 


1  From  toba,  sit.  Cf.,  however,  Hale,  Tr.  Am.  Ethn.  Soc.,  II,  128,  Gabrie¬ 
lino:  earth,  touanga  (=towa-nga);  and  Reid,  in  Hoffman,  Bull.  Essex  In- 
stit.,  XVII,  6,  1885;  tobagnar,  the  wdiole  earth,  lahur,  a  portion  of  it,  a  piece 
of  land.  Other  vocabularies  give  for  earth:  oxar,  or  olkhor.  Barrows,  op. 
cit.,  19,  recalls  that  Reid,  in  Taylor,  Cal.  Farmer,  XIV,  146,  Jan.  11,  1861, 
gives  the  name  of  the  mythological  “  first  man”  as  Tobohar.  Taylor,  on 
his  own  authority,  Cal.  Farmer,  XIII,  90,  May  11,  1860,  gives  Toviscanga 
as  the  name  of  the  site  of  San  Gabriel.  Cf.  Tuvasak  below. 

2  Reid,  in  Taylor,  Cal.  Farmer,  XIV,  146,  Jan.  11,  1861;  “It  probably 
may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  remark,  that  this  tribe’ ’  (the  ‘Indians  of 
Los  Angeles  county’  or  Gabrielino)  “had  no  distinguishing  appellation.’’ 

3  Cal.  Farmer,  XIII,  90,  May  11,  1860. 

4  Wheeler  Survey,  VII,  413. 

5  Quoted  by  A.  Taylor,  Cal.  Farmer,  XIV,  146,  Jan.  11,  1861;  also 
reprinted  from  Reid’s  manuscripts  by  W.  J.  Hoffman,  Bull.  Essex  Instit., 
XVII,  2,  1885.  Reid’s  material  was  originally  printed  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Star. 
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Pimentel’s1  comparison  of  the  Lord’s  prayer  from  the  two  mis¬ 
sions  is  further  evidence  that  the  dialects,  though  distinct,  were 
nearly  identical. 

The  list  of  place  names  given  by  Reid3  as  the  “principal 
lodges  or  rancherias”  of  the  “Indians  of  Los  Angeles  county” 
seems  to  be  reliable.  It  is  here  reprinted  in  slightly  altered 
transcription,  except  for  two  words,  evidently  misprinted,  which 
are  quoted. 


Ya-ngna 

Los  Angeles 

Siba-gna 

San  Gabriel 

“Isanthca-gna” 

Mission  Vieja2 

Sisitkano-gna 

Pear  Orchard 

Sona-gna 

White’s  Farm 

Akura-gna 

The  Presa 

Asuksa-gna 

Azuza 

Kukomo-gna 

Cucamonga 

Pasino-gna 

Rancho  del  Chino 

Awi-gna 

La  Puente3 

Chokish-gna 

Jaboneria 

Nakau-gna 

Carpenter’s  Farm 

Pimu-gna 

Santa  Catalina  Island4 

Pimoka-gna 

Rancho  de  los  Ybarras 

Toibi-pet 

San  Jose 

Hutuk-gna 

Santa  Ana  Yorbas 

Aleupki-gna 

Santa  Anita5 

Mau-gna 

Rancho  de  los  Felis 

Hahamo-gna 

Rancho  de  los  Yerdugos 

“  Cabeu-gna” 

Cahuenga6 

Pasek-gna 

San  Fernando 

Hout-gna 

Ranchito  de  Lugo7 

Sua-ngna 

Suanga 

Pubu-gna 

Alamitos 

1  Cuadro  Descriptivo  y  Comparative  de  las  Lenguas  Indigenas  de  Mexico, 
1875,  II,  56. 

2  Hoffman  gives  1 1  Isanthcog-na.  ’ 7 
8  Hoffman  gives  “Awiz-na.  ” 

4  From  Hoffman ;  correct.  Taylor  gives  1 ‘  Pineugna. 1  ’ 

0  Hoffman  gives  1 1  Almpquig-na.  ’  ’ 

6  Hoffman  gives  ‘ 1  Cabaeg-na. 4  ’  Probably  Kawe-ngna  was  meant. 

7  Not  given  by  Hoffman. 
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Tibaha-gna 

Chowi-gna 

Kinki-par 

Haras-^na 


Serritos 

Palos  Verdes 

San  Clemente  Island 

V 


Several  of  these  places  are  not  now  readily  identified.  Most 
of  them  can  be  found  on  maps  showing  the  Spanish  land-grants. 
The  native  ending  -gna  is  locative.  It  is  perhaps  intended  for 
-ngna.  In  current  Spanish  and  English  form  such  of  these 
names  as  have  passed  into  geography  appear  with  the  ending 
-nga:  Cahuenga,  Cucamonga,  Topanga.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
Reid  does  not  expressly  state  that  the  Indians  of  all  these  locali¬ 
ties  spoke  the  same  dialect ;  but  such  seems  to  be  his  implication, 
and  with  one  or  two  exceptions  the  places  are  all  in  territory 
assigned  by  the  modern  Indians  to  the  Gabrielino.  Kinki-par, 
San  Clemente  Island,  is  one  of  the  two  in  the  list  that  do  not 
end  in  -gna.  The  dialectic  affiliation  of  its  inhabitants  is  not 
certain.  The  modern  Luiseno  claim  that  they  were  Luiseno. 
Toibi-pet,  San  Jose,  near  San  Bernardino,  is  in  territory  that 
was  more  likely  Serrano  than  Gabrielino.  The  ending  -pet  is  the 
-bit  occurring  on  a  number  of  San  Bernardino  Serrano  place 
names.  Cucamonga  is  given  both  in  this  list  and  in  Caballeria’s 
Guachama-Cahuilla  list  of  place  names  about  San  Bernardino ; 
the  place  was  probably  very  near  the  boundary  between  the  two 
groups.  Whipple  in  1854  found  Cahuilla  peons  on  Cucamonga 
ranch. 

The  author’s  Gabrielino  informant  gave  the  following  names 
of  places: 


Pimu 

Kinki 

Ongoving 

Chowi 


Santa  Catalina  Island 
probably  San  Clemente  Island 
Salinas  (Redondo) 
a  place  (Reid:  Palos  Verdes) 


The  following  names  of  places  in  Gabrielino  territory  were 
obtained  from  an  old  Luiseno  informant  on  the  San  Luis  Rey 
river.  They  agree  in  part  with  those  given  by  Reid,  the  stems 
of  which  are  added  in  brackets.  Some  of  the  names  may  be 


1  Not  given  by  Hoffman. 
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Luiseno  equivalents  of  Gabrielino  forms.  Iyakha  and  Yangna, 
the  two  forms  for  Los  Angeles,  agree  quite  closely.1 


Moyo 

Lukup 

Ahauwit 

Masavngna 

Unavngna 

Engva 

Saan 

Tuvasak 

Pashingmu 

Iyakha 

Hut  uk 

Sekhat 

Pipimar 

Pakhavkha 


Saugal,  San  Joaquin 
Las  Bolsas 

Los  Alamitos,  Cerritos  [Pubu-,  Tibaha-] 
San  Pedro 

Palos  Verdes  [Chowi-] 

Salinas,  Redondo 
Ballona 

San  Gabriel  [Siba-;  Taylor:  Toviska-] 

San  Fernando  [Pasek-] 

Los  Angeles  (poison  oak,  iyala  in  Luiseno) 
Santa  Ana  [Hutuk-] 

Los  Nietos  (willow,  sakhat  in  Luiseno) 
Santa  Catalina  island  [Pimu-] 

Temescal  creek,  part  Gabrielino 


Taylor2  gives  Pasheckna  as  the  native  name  for  San  Fernando 
and  mentions  Okowvinjha,  Kowanga,  and  Saway  Yanga  as 
Gabrielino  rancherias,  apparently  near  San  Fernando.  He  places 
“the  Ahapchingas ’ ’  between  Los  Angeles  and  San  Juan  Capis¬ 
trano.  He  gives  the  name  of  San  Gabriel  as  Toviscanga,  of  Los 
Angeles  as  Yang-ha,  of  the  beach  or  plaza  at  San  Pedro  as 
Sowvingt-ha.  Duflot  de  Mofras3  mentions  Juyubit,  Caguilias, 
and  Sibapot  as  “tribes”  the  site  of  whose  villages  was  occupied 
by  the  Mission  San  Gabriel.  The  Caguilias  are  of  course  the 
Cahuilla.  Juyubit  has  the  Serrano  place-ending  -bit,  and  Sibapot 
seems  to  be  Siba-,  given  by  Reid  as  the  name  of  San  Gabriel, 
with  the  same  Serrano  ending  instead  of  the  Gabrielino  -gna. 
Reid’s  Muhuvit,  behind  the  hills  of  San  Fernando,  that  is,  in  or 
north  of  the  San  Bernardino  range  in  Serrano  territory,  has  the 
same  Serrano  ending.  It  has  no  connection  with  Mohave,  as 
Hoffman  thinks4. 


1  -kha  is  probably  one  of  the  characteristic  Uto-Aztekan  noun  endings  lost 
before  suffixes  or  possessive  prefixes,  like  -la  of  corresponding  Luiseno 
iyala;  -ngna  being  the  locative  suffix,  the  stems  are  iya  and  ya.  Taylor, 
on  his  own  information,  Cal.  Farmer,  XIII,  90,  May  11,  1860,  gives  Yang-ha. 

2  Cal.  Farmer,  XIII,  90,  May  11,  1860. 

3  1,  349. 

4  Bull.  Essex  Instit.,  XVII,  18,  1885.  Also,  Cal.  Farmer,  XIV,  162. 
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LUISEnO-CAHUILLA  group. 

The  Luiseno-Cahuilla  group  may  be  described  as  the  southern 
one  of  the  three  in  Southern  California,  the  Serrano  being  north¬ 
eastern  and  the  Gabrielino  northwestern.  In  distinction  from 
these  two  groups,  which  are  each  dialectically  nearly  uniform, 
the  Luiseho-Cahuilla  comprises  at  least  four  subdivisions.  These 
are  Luiseno  and  Cahuilla,  numerically  the  most  important ;  Agua 
Caliente,  intermediate  geographically  and  linguistically  between 
Luiseno  and  Cahuilla;  and  San  Juan  Capistrano,  related  most 
nearly  to  Luiseno,  and  perhaps  forming  somewhat  of  a  transi¬ 
tion  to  Gabrielino. 


Luiseno. 

The  Luiseno  have  been  called  Kechi.  They  seem  sometimes 
to  call  themselves  Ghecham  or  Khecham,  Ghech  being  the  name 
of  San  Luis  Rey  Mission.  With  this  term  should  be  compared 
Khechmai,  the  Luiseno  name  of  San  Onofre  in  the  territory  of 
the  closely  related  San  Juan  Capistrano  Indians,  and  Gaitchim, 
which  is  given  by  Loew  as  the  name  of  the  Indians  of  this  mis¬ 
sion.  How  far  the  words  like  Khech-am  are  true  tribal  names, 
or  only  local  names  occasionally  applied  to  larger  groups  of 
people,  is  not  certain.  Kicha,  objective  kish,  stem  ki-,  plural 
kicham,  means  house  in  Luiseno,  and  it  seems  that  words  such 
as  ghecham  and  gaitchim  are  derived  from  this  root.  The 
Luiseno  call  their  language  cham-tela,  “our  speech,”  which  is  a 
description  rather  than  a  name,  like  the  “Netela”  of  San  Juan 
Capistrano,  correctly  conjectured  by  Gatschet  to  mean  “my  lan¬ 
guage.” 

The  territory  of  the  Luiseno  included  all  the  drainage  of  the 
San  Luis  Rey  river  except  the  head  waters,  which  were  held  by 
the  Agua  Caliente  Indians  of  this  same  Shoshonean  group  and 
by  the  Diegueno  of  Yuman  stock.  The  statement  of  Powell1 
that  the  mission  of  San  Luis  Rey,  which  is  near  the  mouth  of 
this  river,  was  at  the  time  of  its  foundation  in  Yuman  territory, 


1  Ann.  Rep.  Bur.  Ethn.,  VII,  138. 
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is  incorrect.1  Luiseno  territory  extended  south  to  include  Agua 
Hedionda,  San  Marcos,  Escondido,  and  Valley  Center.  South 
of  these  places  Batiquitos,  Encinitas,  San  Dieguito,  San  Ber¬ 
nardo,  San  Pasqual,  Guejito,  and  Mesa  Grande  were  held  by  the 
Diegueno.  Up  San  Luis  Rey  river  the  Luiseno  extended  to 
Puerta  Noria  or  Ygnoria  and  Puerta  de  la  Cruz.  Above  these 
places  San  Jose  was  held  by  the  Diegueno.  On  the  coast  north¬ 
ward  the  Luiseno  extended  to  between  Las  Flores  and  San 
Onofre,  the  former  belonging  to  them,  the  latter  to  the  closely 
related  Juaneno  of  Capistrano.  Northward  in  the  interior 
Temecula,  Santa  Rosa,  Aguanga,  Pauba,  Elsinore  lake,  and  San 
Jacinto  were  Luiseno,  although  at  least  at  the  last  place  with 
some  change  of  dialect.  The  principal  village  or  “tribe”  at  San 
Jacinto  is  Saboba,  called  by  the  southern  Luiseno  Sovovo,  the 
people  Sovovoyam.  Temescal  creek,  flowing  out  of  Elsinore 
lake,  was  partly  Luiseno  and  partly  Gabrielino.  The  Luiseno 
apparently  nowhere  reached  the  crest  of  the  San  Jacinto  divide, 
the  upper  waters  of  San  Luis  Rey  river  being  held  as  stated 
by  the  Diegueno  and  the  Agua  Caliente  people,  the  head  waters 
of  Santa  Margarita  river  by  the  Cahuilla  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Cahuilla  reservation,  and  the  San  Gorgonio  mountains 
farther  north  being  occupied  either  by  Serrano  or  Cahuilla  or 
both. 

Bergland’s  “Kechi”  vocabulary  from  San  Luis  Rey,  Gat- 
schet’s  number  twenty-two2,  seems  to  be  really  Cahuilla.  Gatschet 
observes3  that  it  differs  from  other  Luiseno  vocabularies. 

The  following  are  Luiseno  names  of  places  in  their  own  ter¬ 
ritory. 


Ngorivo 

Kheweyu 

Huyulkum 

Puchorivo 


Puerta  de  la  Cruz 
Puerta  Noria 
La  Jolla 

San  Luis  Rey  Canyon 


1  It  may  have  originated  from  the  statements  of  Taylor,  Cal.  Farmer, 
XIII,  90,  May  11,  1860,  in  connection  with  a  vocabulary  from  San  Luis 
Rey,  which  is  as  a  matter  of  fact  Yuman.  The  informant  from  whom  this 
was  obtained  may  have  been  Yuman,  but  either  he  or  Taylor  was  in  error 
in  placing  San  Luis  Rey  in  Yuman  territory. 

2  Wheeler  Survey,  VII,  405,  413,  424. 

3  Ibid.,  475. 
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Waskha 

Paumo 

Taghanashpa 

Pala 
Malamai 
Tomkav 
Opila,  Kwalam 
Wakhaumai 
Wiasamai 
Gheech,  Kheish, 
Ghesh 
Wiawio 
Palamai 
Panak’re,  Kome 
Shikapa 

Mekhelom  pom- 
panvo 
Soumai 
Temeku 
Toatwi 
Sovovo 
Paiakhche 
Pakhavkha 
Dapomai 
Mekha 
Ushmai 
Chakapa 
Awa 


Rincon 

Panma 

An  old  village  site  at  the  graveyard  near 
the  present  Panma  rancheria. 

Pala 

Agua  Tibia 
Monserrate 
Bonsall 
Guajome 
Below  Guajome 

San  Luis  Rey  or  three  miles  below  San  Luis 
Rey1 

Oceanside 
Agua  Hedionda 
San  Marcos 
Cerro  de  las  Posas 
Escondido  (doves  drink) 

Valley  Center 
Temecula 

Santa  Gertrudis,  near  Temecula 
San  Jacinto  (Saboba) 

Lake  Elsinore 
Temescal  Creek 
Santa  Margarita 
Santa  Rosa 
Las  Flores 
Las  Pulgas 
Aguanga 


The  Luiseno  of  the  mountains  sometimes  call  those  nearer  the 
coast  Payamguchum,  westerners. 

The  Diegueno  of  San  Felipe,  who  call  the  Luiseno  Kokhwaiu2, 


1  Cf .  the  discussion  above  regarding  the  tl  tribal”  name.  Taylor,  Cal. 
Farmer,  XIII,  17,  February  22,  1860,  gives  Icayme  as  the  native  name  of 
San  Luis  Rey. 

2  Boas,  op.  cit.,  261,  probably  in  the  dialect  of  Tekumak  (Mesa  Grande)  : 
Okhoe. 
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call  Puerta  Noria  Khanat,  Puerta  de  la  Cruz  Pekat,  Aguanga 
Kilyewai,  Escondido  Kwaiyutlp1. 

The  Luiseno  call  the  two  villages  of  the  Agua  Caliente  people 
Gupa,  Agna  Caliente  (Gupa),  and  Wolak,  San  Ysidro 
(Wilakal). 

For  places  in  and  near  Cahuilla  territory  they  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  names : 


Pawi 

Wakwi 

Hulawona 

Sapela 

Yamiwo 

Piwipui 


Cahuilla  valley 
El  Toro,  Cabezon 
Los  Coyotes 
San  Ygnacio 
San  Jacinto  mountain 
San  Gorgonio  mountains 


The  last  two  names  are  almost  identical  with  those  obtained 
among  the  Serrano. 

Luiseno  names  for  places  in  Gabrielino  territory  have  been 
previously  given. 

Tova2,  near  Maronge,  in  Serrano  or  Cahuilla  territory,  across 
the  San  Jacinto  mountains,  is  mentioned  as  the  place  where  the 
creator-culture-hero  Wiyot  died. 

The  following  are  Luiseno  names  of  places  in  Diegueno  terri¬ 
tory.  Diegueno  equivalents  are  given  in  parentheses. 


Paskwa 

Kulaumai 

(little  woody) 

Piiv 

Kulau 

Unuv 


San  Jose  on  upper  San  Luis  Rey  river 
(Tawi) 

South  of  Agua  Hedionda,  on  the  coast 

Batiquitos 
San  Elijo 

Las  Chollas  (Cf.  San  Dieguito) 


1  Taylor,  Cal.  Farmer,  XIII,  90,  May  11,  1860,  gives  the  following  place 
names  in  connection  with  a  vocabulary  from  San  Luis  Rey.  Like  his  vocab¬ 
ulary,  these  names  seem  to  be  Diegueno  (Yuman)  ;  the  places  are  likely 
to  have  been  in  Luiseno  territory.  Ene  kelkawa  (near  the  mission), 
Mokaskel,  Cenyowpreskel,  Itukemuk,  Hatawa,  Hamechuwa,  Itaywiy,  Milk- 
wanen,  Ehutewa,  Mootaeyuhew,  Hepowwoo. 

2  Cf.  Hale,  Tr.  Am.  Ethn.  Soc.,  II,  128,  Touanga,  earth,  instead  of  oxar, 
olkhor,  of  other  vocabularies;  Reid,  in  Hoffman,  Bull.  Essex  Instit.  XVII, 
6,  1885,  and  Cal.  Farmer,  XIV,  146,  Jan.  11,  1861,  tobagnar,  the  whole 
earth  as  opposed  to  a  district,  and  Tobohar,  the  first  man;  Loew  and 
Gatschet,  Tobikhar,  tribal  name  of  the  Gabrielino;  also  Barrows,  op.  cit., 
33,  Tova,  the  present  Cahuilla  village  of  Agua  Dulce. 
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Shukutpupau 

La  Tinaja 

Pohiksavo 

San  Buenaventura 

Chatumpum- 
puly  ’mai 

Canada  de  las  Llehuas  (owls’  eyes) 

Aoyi 

Carrizal 

Paulpa 

“el  Puerto”  (of  San  Diego) 

Pushuyi 

San  Diego 

Totakamalam 

La  Punta 

Unov 

San  Dieguito  (Sinyaupichkara) 

Panau 

Encinitas 

Huike 

San  Bernardo 

Pawai 

Somewhere  south  of  Escondido,  where 
the  supernatural  being  Dakwish 
was  born. 

Yangiwana 

Mesa  Grande  (Tekumak,  Tukumak) 

Malakash 

Santa  Ysabel  (Tlkwananu) 

Pakhwa 

San  Felipe  (Hitltekwanak,  Patltoko- 
nak) 

Toov 

Matajuai  (Amat  kokhat,  earth-white) 

Sakishmai 

Guejito 

The  Luiseno  call  the  Diegueno  Kichamguchum,  southerners, 
and  their  language  Kichamkwangakh. 

San  Juan  Capistrano. 

The  San  Juan  Capistrano  Indians  or  Juaneno  are  regarded 
by  the  Luiseno  as  quite  similar  to  themselves  in  speech,  and  in 
fact  the  two  dialects  are  not  very  different.  These  Indians  have 
been  called  Gaitchim,  and  their  language  Netela,  which  last 
means  only  “my  speech. ”  The  native  name  of  San  Onofre  is 
given  by  the  Luiseno  as  Khechmai,  of  San  Juan  as  Aghashmai  or 
Akhachmai,  the  equivalent  of  J uaneho  Acagchemem  or  Akatchma 
mentioned  by  Boscana1  and  Gatschet.  Taylor  gives  the  name  of 
the  site  of  San  Juan  Capistrano  as  Quanis  Savit2.  The  San  Juan 
Capistrano  Indians  lived  in  the  coast  region  of  southernmost 
Orange  and  northwesternmost  San  Diego  counties,  from  between 
San  Onofre  and  Las  Flores  creeks  on  the  south,  to  Alisos  creek 
on  the  north.  Their  territory  was  thus  enclosed  by  that  of  the 
Gabrielino,  the  Luiseno,  and  the  ocean. 


1  Chinigchinich,  in  A.  Robinson,  Life  in  California,  New  York,  1846. 

2  Cal.  Farmer,  XIII,  17,  February  22,  1860. 
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Luiseno  names  for  places  in  Juaneno  territory 


Khechmai 

Pankhe 

Aghashmai,  Akhachmai 

Palabasichash 

Alona 

Piwiva 

Huumai 

Palasakeuna 


San  Onofre 
San  Mateo 

San  Juan  Capistrano 

Pesimbon 

Trabuco 

Mision  Vieja 

near  the  last 

Agua  Caliente  de  San  Juan 


Boscana  mentions  Sejat  and  Pubuna,  seven  or  eight  leagues 
to  the  northeast,  and  Niguiti  or  Putuidem,  near  the  mission. 

Vocabularies  of  the  Capistrano  dialect  are  given  by  Hale,1 
Gatschet,2  and  Scouler.3  None  was  obtained  by  the  writer.  A 
Luiseno  informant  gave  the  following  words  to  illustrate  the 
degree  of  difference  between  the  two  dialects. 


English 

Luiseno 

Juaneno 

man 

yaash 

yiich 

woman 

shungal 

shungal 

house 

kicha 

kicha 

yes 

oho 

oho 

no 

kai 

kayon 

earth 

ekhla 

ekhel 

tomorrow 

ekhngai 

putokala 

Agua  Caliente. 

The  small  Agua  Caliente  “ tribe”  of  the  Luiseno-Cahuilla 
group  inhabited  only  two  villages,  both  in  the  region  of  the  head 
waters  of  San  Luis  Rey  river.  These  villages  are  Gupa,  Agua 
Caliente,  and  Wilakal,  San  Ysidro,  called  respectively  Gupa  and 
Wolak  by  the  Luiseno4.  The  Agua  Caliente  Indians  call  their 
language  Panakhil.  Those  of  the  village  of  Agua  Caliente  call 
themselves  Gupa-nga-git-om,  Gupa  people.  They  are  called 
Hekwach  or  Khaguach5  by  the  Diegueho  of  San  Felipe  and  of 
Mesa  Grande.  This  is  the  same  word  as  the  Hakwiche  of  the 
Mohave,  applied  by  them  to  the  Cahuilla,  whom  the  Diegueno, 


1  Trans.  Am.  Ethn.  Soc.  II,  128. 

2  Wheeler  Survey,  XII,  405,  413,  424. 

3  Journ.  Geogr.  Soc.  London,  XI,  246,  1841. 

4  Barrows,  op.  cit.,  34,  Kopa  and  Holakal  (probably  Cahuilla  names). 

5  Boas,  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S.,  44,  261,  1895. 
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at  least  those  of  the  present  day,  call  Kawia.  The  San  Felipe 
Diegueno  call  Agna  Caliente  Khakupin1  and  San  Ysidro  Ephi 
or  Epkhle.  Boas2  gives  the  following  as  Agna  Caliente  names 
of  neighboring  Indians:  Serrano,  Tamankamyam,  northerners; 
Cahuilla,  Tamikochem;  Luiseno,  Kawikochem;  Diegueno,  Gich- 
amkochem,  southerners,  the  same  as  the  Lniseho  name. 

A  second  Agua  Caliente  is  in  Cahuilla  territory,  and  still  held 
by  the  Cahuilla,  some  distance  to  the  north,  on  the  main  line  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  railroad,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  present  Agua  Caliente.  It  is  the  present  more  southerly 
Agua  Caliente,  until  recently  regarded  as  a  reservation,  which 
has  come  into  prominence  with  the  Warner’s  Ranch  eviction.  The 
Warner’s  Ranch  Indians  who  were  moved  to  Pala  however  in¬ 
clude  certain  Luiseno  as  well  as  the  Agua  Caliente  people,  besides 
the  Diegueno  of  San  Felipe3. 

Cahuilla. 

The  Cahuilla  constitute  one  of  the  two  larger  divisions  of  the 
Luiseno-Cahuilla  group.  Roughly  speaking  their  habitat  was 
the  eastern  or  desert  side  of  the  San  Jacinto  range  north  of  the 
Diegueno.  The  northern  part  of  the  low-lying  Colorado  desert, 
which  extends  between  this  range  and  the  San  Bernardino  range, 
belonged  to  them  at  least  as  far  south  as  Salton.  West  of  the 
mountains  they  penetrated  to  direct  Pacific  ocean  drainage  in 
at  least  one  point,  the  head  waters  of  Santa  Margarita  river, 
where  the ‘present  Cahuilla  reservation  was  named  after  them 
and  is  still  inhabited  by  them.  The  northwestern  limits  of  the 
Cahuilla  are  as  yet  indefinite.  San  Gorgonio  or  Timoteo  pass 
and  San  Bernardino  valley  have  been  attributed,  as  stated  above, 
both  to  them  and  to  the  Serrano.  At  present,  in  any  case,  the 
westernmost  territory  of  the  Cahuilla  lies  east  of  Banning.  A 
list  of  the  present  day  Cahuilla  villages  is  given  by  Barrows4 * * * * *. 

1  Taylor,  Cal.  Farmer,  XIII,  90,  May  11,  1860,  gives  Hakoopin. 

2  Boas,  toe.  cit. 

3  Barrows,  op.  cit.,  34,  says  of  Agua  Caliente  that  it  11  seems  to  have  a 
mixed  population  of  Diegenos  and  Coahuillas.  ’ 1 

4  Op.  cit.,  32:  Potrero,  (Cahuilla  and  Serrano  intermarried),  Malki; 

Agua  Caliente,  Sechi;  Indian  Wells,  abandoned,  Ivavinish;  Indio,  Pal  tewat; 

Cabeson,  Pal  seta;  La  Mesa,  Temalwahish;  Torres;  Martinez,  Sokut  Menyil; 

Alamo,  Lawilvan,  Sivel;  Agua  Dulce,  Tova;  Santa  Bosa,  Wewutnowhu;  San 

Ygnacio,  Pachawal;  (San  Ysidro,  Holakal;  and  Agua  Caliente,  Kopa;  not 

strictly  Cahuilla)  ;  Coahuilla. 
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The  Cahuilla  have  been  and  are  generally  known  by  this 
name  by  both  whites  and  Indians,  but  its  origin  is  not  clear1. 
The  pronunciation  is  always  Kawia.  This  being  scientifically 
the  more  reasonable  orthography  is  perhaps  preferable  to 
Cahuilla,  and  in  time  may  come  to  supplant  it;  but  the  latter 
form  is  so  well  established  in  literature  and  geographically  that 
at  present  at  least  it  is  best  to  accept  it.  The  spelling  Coahuilla, 
and  still  more  Coahuila,  are  unquestionably  unorthographical 
even  in  Spanish. 

The  Luiseho  call  the  Cahuilla  Yuhiktom  or  Kwimguchum 
(easterners),  their  speech  Yukhakhonpom  or  Kwimkwangakh. 

The  Luiseho  name  for  Cahuilla  valley  is  Pawi,  for  El  Toro 
or  Cabezon  Wakwi  (Barrows :  Cabeson,  Pal  seta),  for  Los  Coyotes 
Hulawona,  for  San  Ygnacio  Sapela  (Barrows:  Pachawal). 

The  Chemehuevi  call  the  Cahuilla  Kwitanemum  (southern¬ 
ers  ? )  ;  the  Mohave  river  Serrano  call  them  Kawiyayam. 

The  Mohave  call  the  Cahuilla  Hakwiche.  This  is  perhaps  the 
usual  name  for  the  Cahuilla  among  the  Yuman  tribes,  except 
among  the  adjacent  Diegueno  divisions,  who  at  least  now  use  this 
name  for  the  Agua  Caliente  people  and  call  the  Cahuilla  as  do 
the  whites. 

A  term  identical  in  sound  with  Cahuilla  occurs  also  in  central 
California  as  the  name  of  a  Yokuts  tribe,  the  Kawia,  from  which 
is  derived  the  name  of  Kaweah  river  and  of  two  small  settle¬ 
ments.  While  the  pronunciation  of  the  two  words  in  northern 
and  southern  California  is  the  same,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
this  identity  is  anything  but  a  coincidence2. 

SANTA  BARBARA  ISLANDS. 

The  six  inhabited  Santa  Barbara  islands  off  the  coast  of 
Southern  California  were  equally  divided  between  Indians  of 
the  Chumash  and  Shoshonean  stocks.  The  three  northern  islands, 

1  Reid,  in  Taylor,  Cal.  Farmer,  XIY,  146,  Jan.  11,  1861:  “  The  so-called 

Cahuillas  have  been  named  by  Spanish  missionaries,  through  the  mistake  of 
taking  the  word  to  denote  the  name  of  the  people.  Whereas  Cahuilla  signi¬ 
fies  nothing  more  than  Master.’ ’  This  in  connection  with  a  statement  that 
the  Gabrielino  lack  a  “  distinguishing  appellation,”  and  that  “it  is  almost 
certain  that  many  other  tribes  are  similarly  situated,”  the  Cahuilla  being 
the  instance. 

2  Strictly  the  identity  is  not  absolute.  The  Shoshonean  tribe  is  Kawi'a, 
the  Yokuts  properly  Ga'wia. 
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San  Miguel,  Santa  Rosa,  and  Santa  Cruz,  adjoining  the  coast  of 
Santa  Barbara  and  Ventura  counties,  were  occupied,  like  this 
coast  strip,  by  Chumash,  whose  family  appellation,  which  is  only 
a  book  name,  is  derived  from  the  native  term  for  Santa  Rosa  or 
its  inhabitants.  The  three  southern  islands,  Santa  Catalina,  San 
Clemente,  and  the  outlying  San  Nicolas,  were  held  by  Shoshon- 
eans.1  Santa  Catalina  was  occupied  by  people  speaking  Gabriel- 
ino,  and  its  name  was  Pimu.  The  Luiseho  call  the  island 
Pipimar.  The  affiliations  of  the  inhabitants  of  San  Clemente  are 
not  certain.  Reid  includes  the  island,  under  the  name  Kinkipar, 
in  his  list  of  the  principal  rancherias  of  the  Gabrielino  “Indians 
of  Los  Angeles  county.”  The  present  Gabrielino  Indians  call 
the  island  Kinki,  the  Luiseho  call  it  Khesh ;  the  latter  state  that 
it  was  inhabited  by  people  speaking  their  own  language,  who, 
after  having  been  brought  to  the  mainland  by  the  Franciscans, 
were  settled  at  a  place  three  miles  below  San  Luis  Rey  Mission, 
to  which  they  gave  the  same  name,  Khesh.  That  San  Nicolas 
island  was  inhabited  by  Shoshoneans  is  evident  from  the  four 
words  preserved  of  the  language  of  the  last  survivor,  a  woman 
who  was  alone  on  the  island  for  eighteen  years  and  died  soon 
after  being  brought  to  the  mainland  half  a  century  ago.2  These 
four  words  are:  man,  nache;  sky,  toygwah;  hide,  tocah;  body, 
puoo-chay.  Toygwah  is  certainly  Shoshonean,  as  will  be  seen 
from  a  glance  at  the  comparative  vocabulary.  The  place  of  the 
San  Nicolas  island  dialect  in  the  general  classification  of  the 
Shoshonean  family  cannot,  however,  be  determined  from  this 
scanty  material,  especially  as  the  spelling  is  English  and  there  is 
no  evidence  that  the  four  words  are  free  from  errors  of  typogra¬ 
phy  or  copying.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  dialect  was  fairly 
close  to  Gabrielino  or  Luiseho3,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it 
was  much  differentiated  from  all  others. 

1  The  map  in  Powers’  Tribes  of  California  does  not  commit  itself  as  to 
the  three  southern  islands  and  leaves  them  uncolored.  Powell,  Ann.  Rep. 
Bur.  Ethn.  VII,  67,  states  that  they  were  probably  inhabited  by  people  of 
Chumashan  family;  but  the  accompanying  map  colors  them  as  Shoshonean. 

2  History  of  Santa  Barbara  County,  published  by  Thompson  and  West, 
Oakland,  California,  1883. 

3  The  statement  that  Indians  from  Los  Angeles  and  other  places,  and 
fathers  familiar  with  all  the  dialects  of  the  coast,  could  not  understand  a 
word  of  this  woman’s  language,  has  the  appearance  of  an  overstatement. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  she  was  brought  to  Santa  Barbara,  which  is 
in  Chumash  territory,  and  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  anyone  conversant 
with  Luiseno  interviewed  her. 
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II.  RELATIONSHIP  OF  SHOSHONEAN  TO  NAHUATL. 

Since  Buschmann ’s  monumental  work  of  fifty  years  ago,  Sho- 
shoni  and  the  allied  native  languages  in  the  United  States  which 
were  subsequently  established  as  the  Shoshonean  family,  have 
generally  been  recognized  by  ethnographers  and  philologists  as 
genetically  related  to,  and  therefore  forming  a  single  linguistic 
family  with,  Nahuatl  or  Mexican  and  a  group  of  languages  in 
northern  Mexico  sometimes  known  as  Sonoran.  In  more  recent 
years  this  large  family  has  been  called  Uto-Aztekan  by  Brinton 
and  others.  Some  fifteen  years  ago,  however,  Powell  in  his 
Indian  Linguistic  Families  denied,  or  at  least  regarded  as 
unproved,  the  relationship  of  the  Shoshonean  languages  in  the 
United  States  to  Nahuatl  and  the  Sonoran  group  in  Mexico.  He 
explicitly  established  two  and  implicitly  a  third  family  out  of 
the  languages  which  had  been  considered  related  since  Busch¬ 
mann.  These  were,  first,  the  Shoshonean,  with  the  same  tribal 
inclusion  with  which  the  term  has  been  used  in  all  the  preceding 
part  of  this  paper;  second,  the  Piman,  comprising  within  the 
United  States  only  the  Pima  and  Papago,  but  extending  far 
southward  through  and  beyond  Sonora  as  far  as  the  Cora;  and 
third,  by  exclusion,  the  languages  of  Mexico  related  to  Nahuatl 
but  not  forming  part  of  Piman.  On  account  of  the  fundamental 
importance  of  this  work  of  Powell  and  the  great  influence  which 
it  has  exercised  on  the  development  of  American  anthropology, 
his  conclusion,  though  stated  merely  as  an  opinion  and  unsup¬ 
ported  by  any  published  evidence,  has  had  a  wide-reaching 
effect;  so  that  most  subsequent  American  publications,  from 
technical  treatises  to  handbooks  and  museum  labels,  have  spoken 
of  Shoshonean  and  Piman  but  not  of  the  more  inclusive 
Nahuatlan  or  Uto-Aztekan  family.  The  influence  of  Powell’s 
classification  is  illustrated  by  Leon’s  recent  linguistic  map  of 
Mexico1,  which,  although  an  independent  work,  is  supplementary 

1 N.  Leon,  Familias  Lingiiisticas  de  Mexico,  Museo  Nacional,  Mexico, 
1902. 
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to  Powell’s,  and  in  which  the  Shoshonean,  Piman,  and  Nahuatlan 
families  are  recognized.  It  is  in  deference  to  this  prevailing 
usage,  and  to  avoid  complications,  that  in  all  the  preceding  part 
of  the  present  paper  the  term  Shoshonean  has  been  used,  and 
the  Shoshonean  group  of  languages  treated  as  if  they  indisput* 
ably  composed  a  distinct  family.  It  seems,  time,  however,  that 
this  question,  which  is  of  such  long  standing,  on  which  there  is 
such  an  abundance  of  evidence,  and  which  theoretically  does  not 
present  great  difficulty,  should  be  settled  one  way  or  the  other; 
especially  as  the  systematization  which  the  Shoshonean  languages 
have  in  the  present  paper  undergone,  contributes  a  new  element 
toward  a  greater  prospect  of  a  definite  conclusion. 

How,  after  Buschmann ’s  eight  hundred  critical  pages  and 
supplementary  treatises,  Powell  could  declare  against  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  Shoshonean,  Piman,  and  Nahuatl,  seems  surprising, 
but  is  easily  understood.  The  reason  is  primarily  in  the  fact 
that  Buschmann  was  a  linguist  and  not  an  ethnologist.  He  was 
actuated  throughout  his  work  by  purely  philological  considera¬ 
tions  and  could  approach  a  problem  of  linguistic  relationship 
only  with  reference  to  such  general  questions  as  the  borrowing 
of  grammatical  forms  or  processes  of  differentiation,  matters 
thoroughly  justified  in  a  linguistic  research  but  distracting  in 
the  determination  of  special  ethnographical  points.  The  practical 
purpose  of  Powell,  to  establish  as  a  basis  for  subsequent  ethno¬ 
logical  research  the  relationship  or  lack  of  relationship  of  the 
languages  of  a  certain  area,  was  far  from  Buschmann ’s  mind. 
In  so  far  as  he  drew  general  conclusions  from  his  material,  they 
were  of  philological  interest.  To  establish  a  great  linguistic  fam¬ 
ily  and  definitely  draw  its  limits  for  the  value  that  this  result 
in  itself  might  have,  was  a  purpose  that  scarcely  occurred  to 
him.  In  consequence,  while  he  is  endlessly  occupied  with  verbal 
resemblances,  he  lacks,  for  ethnological  purposes,  the  practical 
definiteness  and  conciseness  that  are  convincing.1 

1  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  so  far  as  Buschmann  comes  to  any  conclusion, 
he  denies  the  genetic  relationship  even  of  Nahuatl  and  his  Sonoran  group, 
a  fact  which  has  been  overlooked  by  most  subsequent  writers,  who  appear 
to  have  been  familiar  in  a  general  way  with  the  nature  of  the  contents  of 
his  work  and  to  have  regarded  as  his  the  conclusions  which  the  character  of 
this  material  unconsciously  impressed  upon  them;  but  who  have  overlooked, 
or  have  misunderstood,  the  difficult  and  obscure  expression  of  his  opinion 
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Pimentel  has  devoted  much  effort  to  showing  the  relationship 
of  all  the  languages  in  question,  and  gives  extended  grammatical 
as  well  as  lexical  comparisons.1  His  work  is,  however,  unsystem- 

tliat  relationship  between  these  languages  must  be  denied.  As  far  as  the 
effect  of  his  work  on  the  world  is  concerned,  current  opinion  is  right  in 
attributing  to  Buschmann  the  establishment  of  the  relationship  of  Nahuatl, 
Sonoran,  Pima,  and  Shoshonean;  but  so  far  as  his  own  position  is  concerned, 
opinion  is  in  error.  Buschmann ’s  views  as  to  this  relationship  were  not 
opposed  to  Powell’s,  but  the  same.  Cf.  in  the  introduction  to  his  Spuren 
der  Aztekischen  Sprache,  pp.  8,  9,  10: 

Was  uns  in  unsern  europaischen  Ueberzeugungen  am  meisten  bei  dem 
hier  vorgefiihrten  Schauspiel  erschreckt,  ist  die  Erborgung  von  Grammatik 
in  einer  beliebigen  Auswahl.  Ich  wanke  in  meiner  Entscheidung,  aber  ich 
bin  nicht  unschliissig.  Wenn,  wie  es  vom  Cora  erwiesen  ist,  Eine  Sprache 
in  grammatischer  Ausstattung  und  der  Bekleidung  mit  grammatischen  Lau- 
ten  aus  dem  Azteken-Idiom  den  andern  weit  voransteht;  so  finden  wir  in 
dem,  was  wir  so  ungern  zugeben  mogen,  eine  Waffe  der  Abwehr.  Denn  es 
ist  dadurch  die  fremde  Natur  dessen,  was  uns  so  sehr  zur  Annahme  der 
Sprachverwandschaft  drangt,  bekundet ;  und  erwiesen  das  einheimische 
Fundament,  wie  die  Selbststdndigkeit  der  sonorischen  Sprachen. 

In  diesen  anomalen  Erscheinungen  halte  ich  die  hier  betrachtete  Sprach- 
masse  fest.  Ich  glaube  in  ihnen  eine  Aufklarung  liber  die  unbegreifliche 
Vereinzelung  und  Zersplitterung  der  Amerikanischen  Idiome  zu  finden.  Wird 
es  dem  Ureingebornen  des  grossen  neuen  Welttheils  so  leicht  fremden  St  off, 
korperlichen  wie  geistigen,  in  seine  Sprache  ein-  oder  an  dieselbe  anzufiigen  ? 
oder  sie  abzuandern,  ausserlieh  und  innerlich,  wie  nach  einer  Laune?  Ich 
mochte  im  Hinblick  auf  die  vorliegenden  Thatsachen  die  Frage  bejahen; 
es  giebt  in  den  Lebensverhaltnissen  der  amerikanischen  Menschheit  Ele- 
mente  genug,  welche  diese  lebhafte  und  plotzliche  Entwickelung,  so  wie  den 
jahen  Uebergang  in  sogar  willkiihrliche  Formen  herbeifiihren  und  dazu 
treiben.  Wenn  ich  mich  zu  einer  Bejahung  der  kiihnen  Frage  neige,  so  ist 
es  mit  aller  nothigen  Scheu;  ich  durfte  aber  nicht  davon  abstehn  den 
Gedanken,  der  so  vieles  erklart,  hier  niederzulegen;  er  wird  bei  weiteren 
Forschungen  seine  Prlifung  erfahren.  Das,  was  hier  zugegeben  werden  soil, 
wissen  wir  wohl,  diirfen  wir  sonst  nie  wagen  in  Sprachuntersuchungen  ein- 
zumischen  oder  gelten  zu  lassen.  Eine  Sprache,  welche  solchen  Wortstoff, 
als  ich  in  den  Sonora-Sprachen  und  dem  nahuatl  aufweise,  noch  dazu  ange- 
wurzelt,  und  in  vollem  Triebe  reicher  Verzweigung  und  Weiterbildung,  mit 
einer  anderen  gemein  hat,  muss  [ i.e .,  in  other  cases  than  this,  generally 
speaking]  stammverwandt  mit  ihr  seyn.  Und  wiederum  kann  der  gram- 
matische  Bau  und  konnen  die  grammatischen  Laute  ausserlieh  so  nahe  ver- 
wandter  Sprachen,  wie  es  die  4  Nordwest-Sprachen  [i.e.,  the  Sonoran  group] 
unt.er  einander  sind,  kaum  so  von  einander  abweichen  und  vereinzelt  dastehen 
[i.e.,  theoretically,  or  in  languages  in  other  parts  of  the  world],  als  sie  in 
einem  grossen  Theile  ihres  grammatischen  Stoffes  zeigen. 

Sind  die  aztekische  und  die  sonorischen  Sprachen  stammverwandt ? . 

Der  Abstand  ist  zu  gross,  des  Besonderen  und  Nationalen  auf  jeder  Seite  zu 
viel:  als  dass  an  diese  Entscheidung  zu  denken  ware.  Das  Yolk  der  Azteken 
oder  irgend  ein  nakuatlakischer  stamm  ist  aus  der  Gemeinschaft  sonorisch- 
cinaloischer  und  anderer  Volker  zu  irgend  einer  Zeit  herausgetreten, 
nachdem  er  lange  in  ilirer  Gemeinschaft  gelebt  und  auf  ihre  Sprachen  einen 
Tief gehenden,  kaum  irgendwo  hisher  von  uns  wahrgenommenen,  charakter- 
istisch  amerikanischen  Einfluss  ausgeiibt  hatte..  . . 

Eine  grosse  Sprachvermischung  ist  es  mir  gelungen  in  den  bisher  meist 
so  selbststandig,  so  unvermischt  auftretenden  amerikanischen  Idiomen 
aufzudecken .... 

1  Cuadro  Descriptivo  y  Comparative  de  las  Lenguas  Indlgenas  de  Mexico, 
3  vols.,  Mexico,  1874-5. 
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atic,  and  his  inclusion  of  totally  distinct  languages  into  one  fam¬ 
ily,  such  as  of  Yuman  into  his  Sonoran  family,  and  of  Waikuri, 
Mutsun,  and  most  of  the  languages  of  the  southwestern  United 
States  into  his  Mexican-Opata  group,  which  consists  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can,  the  Sonoran,  the  Comanche-Shoshone,  and  six  other  “fam¬ 
ilies,”  is  proof  of  his  uncritical  method.  Work  of  the  type  of  his 
has  done  more  to  discredit  than  to  establish  the  affinity  of  Sho¬ 
shonean  to  Nahuatl. 

Brinton  devotes  two  pages  of  his  ‘ ‘  American  Race ’n  to  a  com¬ 
parative  vocabulary  and  discussion  of  a  number  of  languages  of 
his  Uto-Aztekan  family.  In  spite  of  the  brevity  of  his  table  it 
might  perhaps  contain  sufficient  material  to  be  convincing,  did 
it  not  suffer  by  containing  side  by  side  words  in  English,  Span¬ 
ish,  and  more  phonetic  orthographies.  In  the  contiguous  pages 
of  the  book,  in  arguing  for  family  relationships  in  other  groups 
of  languages,  the  author  also  goes  dangerously  far  in  seeking 
parallels,  and  so  obviously  finds  the  evidence  for  a  favorite  dogma 
positive  when  it  is  at  best  doubtful,  that  the  conviction  brought 
by  his  Uto-Aztekan  table,  however  sound  it  may  be  in  itself,  is 
weakened,  and  has  not  been  general  or  conclusive. 

Among  other  modern  ethnologists  belief  in  the  true  unity  of 
the  Uto-Aztekan  family  has  been  not  unusual,  and  is  perhaps 
even  current;  but  attempts  to  finally  settle  the  doubt  raised  by 
Powell  do  not  seem  to  have  been  made. 

The  accompanying  table,  drawn  up  to  decide  this  question, 
differs  from  the  material  of  Buschmann  and  Pimentel  in  being 
more  systematic  and  especially  more  concise,  everything  not  bear¬ 
ing  directly  on  the  problem  at  issue  being  omitted;  from  that 
of  Brinton  in  being  more  extensive  both  in  number  of  words  and 
in  range  of  languages  included ;  and  from  all  three  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  points  of  method. 

1.  In  a  rigid  attempt  to  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  all  indi¬ 
vidual  elements  in  the  vocabularies,  especially  by  the  use  of  a 
uniform  orthography,  involving  some  modifications  of  forms  of 
words  in  many  vocabularies, — changes  which  seem  not  only  per¬ 
missible  but  necessary  for  the  present  purpose. 


xPp.  336-7  (1901). 
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2.  In  the  generalization  and  simplification  of  forms  of  words, 
wherever  possible,  by  the  omission  or  separation  of  affixes  and 
by  a  disregard  of  finer  shades  of  phonetic  variation.  This  step 
is  also  justifiable  because  the  point  at  issue  in  the  present  instance 
is  not  a  linguistic  one,  such  as  the  determination  of  phonetic 
changes  or  of  exact  lexical  correspondence,  but  the  primarily 
ethnological  one  of  whether  the  several  languages  are  or  are  not 
related.  Whatever  will  put  the  evidence  on  this  point  into  such 
shape  that  a  positive  conclusion  is  more  readily  and  cogently 
established  is  desirable. 

3.  A  similar  generalization  and  simplification  by  substitut¬ 
ing  the  forms  of  words  which  are  average  or  typical  of  dialectic 
groups  for  the  actual  but  more  special  forms  that  they  bear  in 
single  dialects ;  this,  so  far  as  it  is  possible.  This  process  is  also 
justifiable  with  the  end  in  view;  and  has  further  the  linguistic 
advantage  of  making  the  larger  groups,  within  the  array  of 
languages  treated,  more  conspicuous. 

Other  than  the  vocabularies  that  have  been  for  the  first  time 
printed  in  this  paper  and  discussed  above,  no  new  Shoshonean 
material  has  been  used  for  this  table.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Busch- 
mann ’s  volume  alone  contains  enough  evidence  to  establish  a  con¬ 
clusion.  For  Piman  the  collocated  reprint  made  by  Buschmann 
of  Parry ’s  vocabulary  in  Schoolcraft  and  of  Coulter ’s  in  Scouler 
has  been  drawn  upon;  for  the  languages  in  Mexico  Buschmann 
has  furnished  the  bulk  of  the  material,  supplemented  to  some 
extent  by  Pimentel,1  F.  Muller, 2  Hernandez,3  and  Lumholtz.4 


1  Op.  cit. 

2  Grundriss  cler  Sprachwissenschaft,  Wien,  1876-87. 

3  Las  Razas  Indigenas  de  Sonora  j  la  Guerra  del  Yaqui,  Mexico,  1902, 
which  reprints  Cahita  material. 

4  Unknown  Mexico,  II,  486,  1902. 
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As  to  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  this  table  there  can 
be  no  question.  The  evidence  of  the  genetic  relationship  of  all 
the  languages  represented,  from  Nahuatl  to  Luiseno,  is  over¬ 
whelming,  and  leaves  room  only  for  wonder  how  the  fact  could 
ever  have  been  doubted.  Others  have  perhaps  had  the  author’s 
experience  of  comparing  some  particular  Shoshonean  language 
with  Nahuatl  on  the  strength  of  the  relationship  currently  an¬ 
nounced,  and  of  being  disappointed  at  the  small  number  of  posi¬ 
tive  resemblances  visible ;  but  the  present  collocation  in  compact 
and  unified  form  of  material  from  all  dialectic  groups  alters  this 
condition  thoroughly,  so  that  identities  which  before  could  only 
be  suspected  and  seemed  exceedingly  doubtful,  are  revealed  with 
entire  certainty. 

The  very  fact  that  the  various  larger  groups,  such  as  Shosho¬ 
nean,  Piman,  Sonoran,  and  Nahuatl,  are  not  always  units  in  their 
relations  toward  one  another,  but  that  distinct  stems  appear  with 
the  same  meaning  in  different  dialects  of  the  same  group,  and 
reappear  again  in  dialects  of  other  groups,  renders  the  case  for 
genetic  identity  all  the  stronger.  For  the  word  for  house,  for 
instance,  two  principal  stems  appear  in  the  Shoshonean  dialects, 
kan,  typical  of  the  Plateau  branch,  and  ki  in  the  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Hopi  branches.  Pima  shows  ki.  In  the  Sonoran  group 
Tarahumare  and  Cahita  have  the  stem  kal,  Tepehuan  and  Cora 
ki.  In  the  Nahuatl  group,  Nahuatl  itself  shows  kal  and  Huichol 
ki.  The  appearance  of  both  stems  side  by  side  in  all  branches 
of  the  family  is  really  better  evidence  of  unity  than  the  persist¬ 
ence  everywhere  of  a  single  stem  would  be.  It  follows  that  at 
least  part  of  the  considerable  diversity  of  stems  which  character¬ 
izes  distant  dialects  when  they  are  individually  compared,  is  not 
due  to  the  employment  by  some  of  them  of  words  borrowed  from 
languages  of  alien  stock,  but  is  the  result  of  a  dialectic  difference 
in  usage  of  stems  which  are  older  than  the  origin  of  the  separate 
dialects,  or  which  at  least  were  once  common  to  all  the  dialects. 
Thus  the  fundamental  stem  of  the  family  for  water,  pa-,  is  re¬ 
placed  in  Nahuatl  by  a-  for  the  word  itself,  but  appears  in  pa-ka, 
wash,  and  pa-lti,  wet;  just  as  in  Tepehuan  its  place  is  taken  by 
suda-,  resembling  Pima  shuti-,  while  ba-kuane  is  to  wash.  And  so 
the  stem  i-,  to  drink,  is  replaced  in  the  Southern  California  branch 
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of  the  Shoshonean  division,  and  in  Tarahumare  of  the  Sonoran 
division,  by  the  stem  pa,  water.1 

Among  more  special  results  that  are  apparent  is  the  fact  that 
the  Sonoran  or  non-Nahuatl  languages  of  Mexico  are  much  nearer 
to  the  Shoshonean  division  than  is  Nahuatl;  or  rather,  that 
Nahuatl  shows  more  specialization  than  the  majority  of  Sonoran 
and  Shoshonean  languages.  An  examination  of  the  relative  degree 
of  similarity  of  the  Plateau,  Kern  River,  and  Southern  California 
branches  of  Shoshonean  to  Nahuatl  shows  no  appreciable  differ¬ 
ences  between  them.  The  Southern  California  dialects  are  at 
least  as  near  as  the  others.  Hopi,  however,  is  somewhat  more 
different  from  Nahuatl  than  are  the  other  Shoshonean  languages, 
— contrary  to  the  view  of  Brinton,  who  may  have  been  led  to 
his  opposite  conclusion  by  considerations  of  the  generally  higher 
culture  and  greater  geographical  proximity  of  the  Hopi  to  the 
Mexicans.  All  that  can  be  concluded  from  the  greater  diver¬ 
gence  of  Hopi  from  Nahuatl — and  this  greater  divergence  is  not 
very  considerable — is  that  Hopi  is  the  most  specialized  offshoot 
of  the  Shoshonean  group.  This  conclusion  has  already  been 
derived  from  comparisons  of  the  Shoshonean  languages  among 
themselves.  Any  theories  of  the  derivation  of  the  Hopi  or  their 
culture  directly  from  Mexico  are  contrary  to  linguistic  evidence. 

Under  what  name  this  great  unit  of  peoples,  which,  as  Brinton 
says,  is  numerically  the  largest  and  ethnologically  probably  the 
most  important  of  the  linguistic  families  of  North  America,  is 
to  be  known,  is  of  little  moment  as  long  as  the  appellation  does 
not  cause  confusion  between  the  family  as  a  whole  and  any  of 
its  parts,  especially  those  divisions  which  have  previously  been 
separately  recognized  as  families.  Brinton ’s  Uto-Aztekan, 
though  it  goes  counter  to  the  rules  of  artificial  nomenclature 
adopted  by  Powell,  is  free  from  danger  in  this  direction  and  well 
indicative  of  the  range  and  constitution  of  the  family;  and  it 
may  ultimately  prevail.  The  term  Shoshonean,  which  has  deter¬ 
minedly  been  used  through  this  paper  as  if  the  languages  com¬ 
prised  under  it  constituted  a  distinct  family,  must  therefore 
henceforward,  so  far  as  it  may  be  retained  for  purposes  of  con¬ 
venience,  be  regarded  as  denoting  only  a  subdivision  of  this 
greater  family. 

1  Fire,  in  Nahuatl,  in  the  Sonoran  group,  in  Pima,  and  in  Hopi  and 
Gabrielino  in  Shoshonean,  is  expressed  by  related  t-  stems;  in  other  Sho¬ 
shonean  dialects  by  ku-.  It  is  questionable  whether  this  ku-  is  related 
to  Athabascan  kon. 
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III.  HISTORICAL  CONCLUSIONS. 

The  following  conclusions  of  an  ethnological  and  historical 
nature  can  be  drawn  from  the  linguistic  material  presented  in 
this  paper. 

The  so-called  Shoshonean,  Piman,  and  Nahuatlan  linguistic 
families  in  reality  constitute  only  one  linguistic  family;  that  is 
to  say,  the  languages  comprised  under  them  have  a  common 
origin. 

The  Shoshoneans  are  at  least  in  great  part  not  newcomers  in 
California,  and  the  probability  is  strong  that  some  of  them  have 
been  within  its  territory  for  a  long  time.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  Tiibatulabal  or  Kern  River  branch.  The  dialectic  diver¬ 
gence  of  this  branch  from  all  other  Shoshoneans  makes  it  prob¬ 
able  that  it  has  long  been  more  or  less  isolated  from  them,  and 
this  would  be  more  likely  to  have  happened  somewhere  near  its 
present  location,  in  contact  with  the  linguistically  distinct  and 
diverse  California  tribes,  than  on  the  open  Plateau  in  contact 
principally  with  other  Shoshonean  divisions. 

The  dialectic  diversity  among  the  Shoshoneans  of  Southern 
California  argues  equally  for  their  protracted  residence  in  this 
region.  Other  things  being  equal,  this  diversity,  as  compared 
with  the  much  smaller  diversity  over  equal  areas  on  the  Plateau, 
would  point  toward  a  longer  fixed  residence  of  the  Shoshoneans 
in  Southern  California  than  on  the  Plateau ;  but  this  is  counter¬ 
balanced  by  the  difference  in  ethnological  conditions,  which, 
although  better  known  in  effect  than  in  cause,  clearly  tend  with 
unusual  force  to  linguistic  diversification  in  California.  It  may 
be  added  that  there  is  not  any  direct  historical  evidence  showing 
a  migration  or  movement  of  Shoshoneans  either  to  or  from  or 
in  California  except  in  the  case  of  the  Chemehuevi. 

The  Hopi  or  Pueblo  branch  of  the  Shoshonean  family  does 
not  stand  nearer  to  the  Mexican  groups,  and  especially  Nahuatl, 
than  do  the  other  Shoshonean  branches,  but  is  more  diverse  from 
them. 
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The  Hopi  are  not  specially  allied  to  the  Painte  or  to  any  other 
particular  group  of  their  Shoshonean  neighbors.  The  degree  of 
their  dialectic  divergence,  and  the  approximate  equality  of  this 
divergence,  from  the  other  Shoshonean  branches,  show  their  lan¬ 
guage  to  have  become  separated  from  the  speech  of  all  these 
other  branches  so  long  ago  that  these  other  dialects  were  not  yet 
as  fully  differentiated  as  now.  The  language  of  the  Hopi  evi¬ 
dently  diverged  from  the  common  Shoshonean  stock  when  this 
was  still  much  more  uniform  and  less  divided  into  distinct 
branches.  The  Hopi  have  therefore  been  a  separate  people  for 
a  considerable  period;  and  this  circumstance  makes  it  probable 
that  they  have  been  a  Pueblo  people  for  a  very  long  time. 
They  are  linguistically  not  directly  influenced  by  the  Pima. 

Brinton’s  view  that  the  home  of  all  the  Shoshoneans  was 
between  the  Pocky  mountains  and  the  Great  Lakes,  that  is,  not 
far  from  but  east  of  the  territory  of  the  present  Shoshoni- Com¬ 
anche  dialectic  group,  is  highly  improbable  on  account  of  the 
general  distribution  of  dialectic  groups  that  has  been  set  forth, 
and  is  without  support  on  linguistic  grounds. 

Nahuatl  forms  a  considerably  specialized  division  of  the  Uto- 
Aztekan  stock.  It  is  therefore  very  improbable  that  the  Nahuatl 
came  from  the  north,  the  Sonoran  region,  where  they  would  have 
been  in  contact  with  tribes  of  their  own  family,  so  recently  as 
their  historical  traditions,  which  are  still  often  believed  even  by 
ethnologists,  pretend. 


Note. — Since  the  first  portion  of  this  paper  was  printed,  Mr.  S.  A. 
Barrett  has  been  among  the  Endimbich,  whom  he  finds  to  inhabit  the  ter¬ 
ritory  accredited  to  them  on  page  120,  but  to  be  Yokuts,  not  Shoshonean 
Mono.  This  explains  the  statements  made  by  the  author’s  informants  as 
to  the  difference  between  Endimbich  on  the  one  hand  and  Wobonuch, 
Waksachi,  and  Balwisha  on  the  other:  this  difference  is  not  a  subdialectie 
one  within  the  Shoshonean  family,  as  it  was  understood  to  be,  but  the 
radical  one  between  Yokuts  and  Shoshonean.  The  informant  from  whom 
the  supposed  Endimbich  vocabulary  was  obtained  appears  to  be  a  Wo¬ 
bonuch.  Wobonuch  should  therefore  probably  be  read  for  Endimbich 
throughout  the  comparative  vocabularies. 
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INDIAN  MYTHS  OF  SOUTH  CENTRAL 

CALIFORNIA. 


I.  INTRODUCTION. 

The  material  on  which  this  paper  is  based  was  collected  in 
the  years  1901  to  1906  as  part  of  the  work  of  the  Ethnological 
and  Archaeological  Survey  of  California  carried  on  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California ’s  Department  of  Anthropology,  which  owes 
its  existence  and  continued  support  to  the  interest  of  Mrs.  Phoebe 
A.  Hearst. 

California  presents  three  principal  ethnological  divisions. 
First,  in  the  extreme  northwest  of  the  state,  bordering  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  Oregon,  is  a  small  area  whose  native  culture 
is  fundamentally  isolated  to  an  unusual  degree.  Second,  in  the 
region  commonly  known  as  Southern  California,  that  is  to  say 
the  territory  south  of  Tehachapi  pass  in  the  interior  and  of  Point 
Concepcion  on  the  coast,  there  is  some  diversity  of  ethnological 
conditions,  but  the  area  as  a  whole  is  quite  distinctly  marked  off 
from  the  remainder  of  the  state.  Third,  there  is  the  remaining 
two-thirds  of  the  state,  an  area  which  has  been  called,  in  an 
ethnological  sense,  and  in  distinction  from  the  Northwestern  and 
Southern  areas,  the  Central  region.  This  central  region  con¬ 
sists  of  what  is  ordinarily  known  as  northern  California  and 
central  California,  two  areas  of  about  equal  extent  lying  north 
and  south  of  the  latitude  of  San  Francisco.  Northern  California 
is  constituted  by  the  Sacramento  valley  and  the  adjacent  portions 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Coast  Range ;  central  California,  by 
the  San  Joaquin  valley  and  the  parts  of  the  same  mountain 
ranges  contiguous  to  it.  The  Sacramento  valley  drains  south¬ 
ward,  the  San  Joaquin  valley  northward.  The  drainage  of  both 
enters  the  ocean  at  San  Francisco;  so  that  the  selection  of  this 
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city  to  mark  the  separation  of  the  northern  and  southern  halves 
of  the  Central  region  is  not  fortuitous. 

The  mythology  of  northwestern  California  is  still  rather  im¬ 
perfectly  represented  by  collections  of  traditions,  but  its  general 
characteristics  have  been  discussed  in  a  paper  on  “Wishosk 
Myths  ”  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Journal  of  American  Folk- 
Lore.1  The  mythology  of  the  Central  region,  both  northern  and 
southern,  is  treated  in  the  present  paper.  That  of  the  northern 
half  is  comparatively  well  known  through  several  collections, 
and  will  be  summarized  here.  That  of  the  southern  half, — south 
central  California, — is  very  little  known,  but  is  illustrated  by  the 
new  material  which  constitutes  the  present  paper.  The  mythology 
of  Southern  California  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  North¬ 
western  and  Central  regions,  and  deserves  separate  discussion.2 

MYTHOLOGY  OF  THE  NORTHERN  CENTRAL  REGION. 

There  are  two  principal  published  collections  of  myths  from 
the  Indians  of  the  northern  half  of  the  Central  region:  Dixon’s 
“Maidu  Myths”3  and  Curtin’s  “ Creation  Myths  of  Primitive 
America.”4  These  two  works  illustrate  the  mythology  of  three 
linguistic  families,  the  Maidu,  Wintun,  and  Yana.  Smaller  pub¬ 
lications,  together  with  the  various  material  available  to  the 
author  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  Ethnological  and  Archaeo¬ 
logical  Survey  of  California,  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  this  whole  northern  Central  region.  The  most  general 
characteristics  of  this  mythology  include  a  marked  development 
of  true  creation  ideas,  with  the  participation  of  Coyote  in  a  role 
more  or  less  opposed  to  that  of  the  Creator ;  the  absence  of  migra¬ 
tion  or  historical  traditions ;  the  importance  of  hero  and  destroyer 
myths ;  and  the  general  prevalence  of  animal  characters.  These 

1  XVIII,  85,  1905. 

2  See  Journ.  Am.  Folk-Lore,  XIX,  309,  1906. 

3  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  XVII,  33-118,  1902.  Compare  also  Some 
Coyote  Stories  from  the  Maidu  Indians  of  California,  Journ.  Am.  Folk- 
Lore,  XIII,  267-270,  1900;  System  and  Sequence  in  Maidu  Mythology,  ibid., 
XVI,  32-36,  1903;  and  Mythology,  333-342,  of  the  Northern  Maidu,  Bull. 
Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  XVII,  119  seq. 

4  Boston,  1898. 
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characteristics  as  compared  with  the  mythological  traits  of  North¬ 
western  California  have  been  set  forth  in  the  before-mentioned 
paper  on  Wishosk  Myths.  It  remains  now  to  examine  and  sum¬ 
marize  this  north  Central  material  in  order  to  compare  it  more 
fully  with  the  material  which  was  obtained  and  is  here  newly 
presented  from  the  south  Central  region. 


Maidu. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  the  Maidu  myths  given  by  Dr.  Dixon 
were  collected  at  two  points,  Genesee  in  Plumas  county  and  Chico 
in  Butte  county.  They  are  representative  therefore  of  two  of 
the  three  principal  divisions  of  the  Maidu,  the  northeastern  and 
the  northwestern.  In  the  northwestern  division  Dr.  Dixon  dis¬ 
tinguishes  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sacramento  valley  and 
those  of  the  foothill  region.  Chico  being  situated  on  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  river,  the  myths  obtained  there  would  seem  to  represent 
the  valley  half  of  this  division.  The  tales  from  the  northeastern 
and  northwestern  divisions  are  given  intermingled  by  Dr.  Dixon, 
though  always  with  indication  of  the  place  of  origin  of  each  story. 
In  spite  of  the  greater  incompleteness  of  the  Chico  or  northwest¬ 
ern  series,  it  parallels  the  northeastern,  so  that  the  character 
common  to  both  is  perhaps  brought  out  more  strongly  by  con¬ 
sidering  them  separately ;  and  this  will  here  be  done. 

The  northeastern  Maidu  series,  though  the  fuller,  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  creation  myth,  number  2,  that  is  either  incomplete 
or  less  typical  than  the  northwestern  one  given  by  Dr.  Dixon. 
The  principal  character,  Earth-namer  or  Earth-maker,  plays  the 
part  of  a  transformer  rather  than  of  an  actual  creator.  The  origin 
of  the  physical  world  is  also  not  accounted  for  by  the  myth.  The 
relation  of  the  transformer-creator  to  Coyote,  and  the  concep¬ 
tions  displayed  as  to  the  destiny  of  man,  however,  affiliate  this 
northeastern  myth  with  the  northwestern  one.  A  version  of  this 
myth  by  Powers,  mentioned  below,  amplifies  the  present  one  by 
narrating  also  the  creation  of  men  from  sticks.1  The  next  most 

1  Elsewhere,  p.  336,  Dr.  Dixon  says  that  the  creator  placed  small  wooden 
figures  in  the  ground,  to  grow  into  men  at  the  end  of  the  mythic  era. 
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important  northeastern  Maidu  tale,  that  of  the  conqueror,  num¬ 
ber  3,  tells  of  a  supernaturally  born  destroyer,  conqueror,  and 
avenger.  After  recounting  the  origin  of  this  hero,  the  myth  con¬ 
sists  of  a  series  of  detached  incidents  of  adventure,  all  more  or 
less  of  the  same  nature.  Next  follows  the  account  of  the  theft 
of  fire  from  its  original  owner,  number  5.  The  story  of  Thunder 
and  his  daughter,  number  6,  has  for  its  essence  the  successful 
escape  of  the  hero  from  dangers  caused  by  his  father-in-law, 
whom  he  finally  overcomes.  This  type  of  myth  is  one  of  the 
most  favored,  not  only,  as  will  be  seen,  in  this  region  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  but  in  other  parts  of  North  America,  such  as  the  Plains 
and  the  North  Pacific  Coast.  The  story  of  the  Loon-woman, 
number  7,  is  apparently  confined  to  a  circumscribed  region  in 
northern  California,  but  within  this  is  quite  typical.  Its  funda¬ 
mental  idea,  that  of  love  between  a  brother  and  sister,  has  equiva¬ 
lents  in  the  mythology  of  most  tribes  on  the  continent  of  North 
America.  In  northern  California  Curtin  gives  this  particular 
Loon-woman  form  from  the  Yana,  and  Dr.  Dixon  mentions  it 
as  found  among  the  Achomawi.  It  occurs  also  among  the  Karok 
of  northwestern  California.  The  story  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
number  8,  first  part,  has  for  its  chief  episode  a  conflict  between 
the  sun  and  the  frog.  The  tale  of  the  bear  and  deer  children, 
number  9,  is,  as  noted  by  Dr.  Dixon,  a  great  favorite  in  northern 
California.  The  bear  kills  the  deer;  the  deer  children  kill  the 
bear  children,  flee,  and  finally  escape  the  pursuing  bear.  It  will 
be  seen  below  that  this  story  is  found  also  in  certain  parts  of 
south  central  California;  and  it  occurs  among  at  least  some  of 
the  tribes  of  northwestern  California.  Within  these  limits, 
although  frequently  connected  with  distinct  and  unrelated  epi¬ 
sodes,  it  shows  everywhere  fundamentally  the  same  form.  More¬ 
over  this  tale  is  one  of  the  few  characteristic  of  California  and 
found  also  outside  the  state.1  A  number  of  short  Coyote  stories 
given  by  Dr.  Dixon,  number  10,  l-7>  16.,  are  similar  to  the 
Coyote  and  trickster  stories  found  in  a  generally  similar  form 
everywhere  in  North  America.  In  a  number  of  these  from  the 
northeastern  Maidu  there  is  a  contest  between  Coyote  and  an 

1  As  far  north  as  the  Kwakiutl  and  the  Thompson  River  Indians.  See 
the  parallels  given  by  Dixon,  p.  341. 
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opponent.  Sometimes  Coyote  is  superior  and  sometimes  he  is 
worsted.  The  story  of  the  woman  who  falls  in  love  with  the 
butterflies,  number  12,  seems  quite  specialized.  The  tale  of  the 
Frog-woman  who  acts  the  impostor  for  another  woman,  number 
13,  rests  on  an  idea  found  elsewhere ;  but  the  association  of  the 
frog  with  this  incident  is  quite  typical  of  northern  California. 
The  tale  of  the  lizard  and  the  grizzly  bear,  number  16,  is  an 
animal  tale  of  a  certain  simplicity.  The  grizzly  bear  having 
killed  all  the  lizard’s  relatives  except  him  and  his  grandmother, 
the  lizard  in  revenge  first  reviles  and  then  kills  the  bear.  As  will 
be  seen,  this  story  is  paralleled  in  south  central  California.  The 
several  northeastern  Maidu  stories  of  the  fish-hawk  and  the  deer 
ticks,  of  the  skunk  and  the  beetle,  and  of  the  wolf  making  the 
snow  cold,  numbers  11,  17,  18,  are  comparatively  trivial  and 
humorous.  In  the  tale  of  Big-belly’s  son,  number  21,  the  essential 
element  is  again  the  idea  of  the  revenging  hero.  In  addition,  the 
deceitful  Frog-woman  again  appears.  The  story  of  the  mountain 
lion,  who  deserts  his  wives,  whereupon  his  children  support  them¬ 
selves  until  they  induce  their  father  to  return,  number  22,  has 
only  general  parallels  in  south  central  California  and  on  the 
Plains.  So  far  the  northeastern  Maidu  stories. 

The  northwestern  Maidu  myths  begin  with  a  fully  developed 
and  typical  creation  myth,  number  1.  In  the  beginning  everything 
is  water.  The  creator  descends  from  the  sky  and  makes  earth 
from  mud  for  which  the  turtle  has  dived.  He  brings  forth  the 
sun  and  moon  and  makes  the  stars.  He  makes  animals,  makes 
people,  and  vivifies  them.  He  fails,  owing  to  Coyote’s  opposb 
tion,  in  making  men  immortal.  Coyote  suffers  in  the  death  of 
his  own  son  for  being  responsible  for  bringing  death  into  the 
world.  Men  come  to  speak  different  languages,  and  Kuksu,  the 
first  man,  sends  away  the  tribes  with  directions  as  to  their  life 
and  customs.  After  this  account  of  the  creation,  the  next  most 
important  northwestern  myth,  number  4,  is  an  exact  parallel, 
in  its  general  course,  to  the  northeastern  conqueror  story, 
although  the  individual  incidents  mostly  differ.  Several  Coyote 
tales,  number  10,  10-15,  are  given.  The  first  of  these  relates 
the  theft  of  fire ;  the  next,  like  a  number  from  the  northeastern 
Maidu,  tells  of  contests  of  Coyote  in  which  he  is  sometimes 
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superior  and  sometimes  inferior;  and  several  other  Coyote  tales 
develop  incidents  of  the  well-known  and  wide-spread  type  of 
unsuccessful  imitation.  The  story  of  the  devouring  head,  number 
14,  is  found  in  some  form,  and  in  a  great  many  different  connec¬ 
tions,  over  the  larger  part  of  North  America.  The  particular 
form  that  occurs  here  appears  also  among  the  neighboring  Yana. 
The  story  of  the  stolen  brother  who  was  taken  to  the  sky  and 
finally  recovered,  number  15,  has  a  number  of  parallels  in  north¬ 
ern  California.  Curtin  gives  a  Wintun  version  and  another  was 
obtained  by  the  author  among  the  Salmon  river  Shasta.  Similar 
mythical  ideas,  sometimes  with  the  visit  to  the  sky  forming  the 
principal  feature  and  sometimes  with  this  omitted,  are  found 
farther  north  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  to  the  east.  The  northwest¬ 
ern  story  of  Thunder  and  his  daughter,  number  19,  is  perhaps 
a  modified  form  of  the  evil  father-in-law  tale.  At  any  rate  it 
connects  with  it  in  being  similar  to  the  northeastern  story  of 
Thunder  and  his  daughter,  which  belongs  clearly  to  this  type. 

Several  Maidu  myths  given  by  Stephen  Powers,1  while  not 
forming  a  systematic  collection,  supplement  Dr.  Dixon’s  in  a 
very  satisfactory  fashion.  Powers  distinguishes  between  the 
Maidu,  corresponding  to  Dixon’s  northeastern  and  northwestern 
Maidu,  and  the  Nishinam,  who  are  Dixon’s  southern  Maidu. 
From  the  former  he  gives  the  Kodoyanpe  or  creator  and  Onkoito 
or  conqueror  myths,  in  versions  agreeing  closely  with  Dixon’s 
northeastern  forms  and  in  part  amplifying  them.  A  story  of 
which  the  wild-cat  is  the  hero,  an  animal  myth  of  a  younger 
brother2  who  succeeds  through  magical  power,  is  not  given  by  Dr. 
Dixon.  Powers’  southern  Maidu  myths  are  particularly  valu¬ 
able.  One  tells  of  the  causation  of  death  and  cremation  by 
Coyote,  who  argues  against  a  return  of  man  to  life  and  prevails. 
When  his  own  son  is  killed  by  a  rattlesnake,  Coyote  is  unable 
to  undo  his  decision.  In  another  story  Coyote  appears  as  the 
destroyer,  by  deceit,  of  a  cannibal.  In  another  tale,  the  theft 
of  fire  which  is  accomplished  by  the  lizard  results  in  a  general 
conflagration.  The  bear  and  deer  story  is  another  one  given. 

1  Tribes  of  California,  Contrib.  N.  Am.  Ethn.  Ill :  northern  Maidu,  290, 
292,  294;  southern  Maidu,  339,  341,  341,  342,  343,  344. 

2  Related  to  the  myth  about  the  wild-cat  and  panther ’s  magical  control  of 
the  deer,  found  among  the  Shasta  (Burns),  Yuki,  and  Lassik  (Goddard). 
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That  of  Aitut  and  Yototowi  is  interesting  because  it  is  a  version 
of  the  tale  of  the  visit  to  the  dead  characteristic  of  the  San 
Joaquin  valley.  This  is  its  northernmost  occurrence  known. 
This  circumstance,  and  the  fact  that  no  creation  myth  is  given  by 
Powers,  point  to  some  mythological  relationship  of  the  southern 
Maidu  with  their  neighbors  the  Miwok,  corroborating  Dr.  Dixon ’s 
statements  as  to  their  culture  in  general. 

Wintun. 

Curtin’s  “Creation  Myths  of  Primitive  America”  contains 
twenty-two  tales,  the  first  nine  from  the  Wintun,  the  last  thirteen 
from  the  Yana.  The  last  of  the  Wintun  stories  is  not  a  myth. 
The  Wintun  tales  are  told  at  great  length,  and  therefore  more 
than  make  up  for  their  small  number.  They  are  all  from  the 
northern  Wintun,  apparently  not  far  from  the  Shasta  region; 
and  as  the  Wintun  family  has  a  long  narrow  north  and  south 
distribution,  Curtin’s  myths  must  not  be  regarded  as  typical  of 
the  entire  stock.1  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  cultural  relations  that  the  mythology  of  the  southernmost 
Wintun  was  nearer  to  that  of  the  Porno,  and  perhaps  other  adja¬ 
cent  groups,  than  to  the  northern  Wintun  material  given  by 
Curtin.  In  their  form  also  Curtin’s  Wintun  myths  cannot  be 
considered  as  typical  of  the  character  of  the  mythology  of  a  large 
area  any  more  than  in  their  locality.  It  would  appear  from  their 
general  similarity  that  they  may  all  have  been  obtained  from  a 
single  individual  of  unusual  power,  not  only  of  narration,  but 
of  mythological  combination ;  and  it  is  likely  that  the  same  tales 
as  told  by  the  majority  of  the  Wintun  of  the  region  may  have 
been  much  less  developed  both  in  detail  and  in  arrangement. 
Finally,  the  systematization  of  this  mythology  as  set  forth  in 
the  author’s  introduction  and  notes  must  be  kept  carefully  apart 
from  the  systematization  actually  present  in  the  myths  them¬ 
selves. 

1  It  appears  accordingly  that  while  the  three  stocks  illustrated  by  the  col¬ 
lections  of  Curtin  and  Dixon  held  the  whole  Sacramento  valley  region,  the 
territory  actually  represented  by  the  myths  given  in  these  collections  com¬ 
prises  only  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  region,  in  a  restricted  area  in 
northeastern  California.  This  is  a  fact  which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in 
making  comparisons. 
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The  northern  Wintun  conception  of  Olelbis,  “sitting  in  the 
above  ”  or  “  he  who  is  in  heaven,  ’  ’  shows  a  developed  and  a  lofty 
conception  of  a  creator.  At  the  same  time  it  is  very  noticeable 
that  creation  takes  place  not  so  much  by  actual  making  or  calling 
into  existence  on  the  part  of  the  supreme  deity,  as  is  the  case 
among  the  Maidu,  as  by  the  origination  of  objects  and  faculties 
from  a  number  of  individual  beings  distinct  from  him  and 
already  endowed  with  certain  powers.  The  water  woman  is  the 
originator  of  water,  the  child  of  the  fire-drill  of  fire,  Old-man 
white-oak-acorn  of  oak  trees,  the  cloud  dogs  of  clouds.  Similar 
characters  are  Wind,  and  Katkatchila,  the  “swift,’’  from  whom 
flint  was  obtained  for  the  people  of  the  world.  The  principal 
incidents  of  the  long  Olelbis  myth,  given  in  sequence  rather  than 
in  the  order  of  Curtin,  are  as  follows: 

Olelbis  makes  a  great  sweat-house  in  the  sky  with  the  help 
of  two  old  women  whom  he  calls  his  grandmothers.  People  steal 
flint  from  its  possessor.  In  revenge  he  causes  a  world  fire. 
Olelbis  has  Water-woman  put  it  out.  The  earth  being  then  bare, 
earth  is  brought  on  it  and  the  mountains  are  made.  This  is  done 
by  order  of  Olelbis ;  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  earth  with  which 
the  world  is  covered,  is  not  made  by  him  but  is  found  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  human  world.  Fire  is  obtained  from  the  fire 
people  by  theft,  though  without  the  pursuit  usually  narrated  in 
American  myths  of  the  theft  of  fire.  Then  rivers  are  made  by 
Olelbis.  The  fish  in  them,  however,  spring  from  one  fish  left 
in  a  pool  of  water  after  the  world  fire  and  world  flood.  Then 
oaks  are  made  through  the  power  of  Old-man-acorn.  Deer,  elk, 
shells,  and  other  objects  entering  into  Indian  life  are  made  from 
portions  of  the  body  of  Wokwuk,  a  mythical  bird  with  Olelbis. 
The  cloud  dogs  are  caught  by  Olelbis  and  the  clouds  made  of 
their  skins.  Then  Olelbis  sends  off  the  various  people  of  the 
world  of  that  time,  each  with  his  specific  qualities,  to  turn  into 
animals  and  inanimate  objects. 

After  this  creation  myth  are  told  the  following  stories. 

In  the  second,  Water-woman,  here  the  wife  of  Olelbis,  is 
carried  off  by  Wind.  Water  is  reobtained  from  her. 

In  the  third  story,  a  woman  called  Norwan,  of  supernatural 
origin,  is  married,  and,  upon  her  deserting  her  husband  at  a 
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dance,  a  battle  occurs.  The  remainder  of  this  long  tale  is  filled 
with  accounts  of  fighting  of  an  epic  character,  three  battles  tak¬ 
ing  place  altogether. 

The  fourth  story,  that  of  Tulchuherris,  tells  of  the  hero  who 
is  dug  from  the  ground,  a  common  conception  both  in  northwest¬ 
ern  and  central  California  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  America.  In 
body,  this  myth  belongs  to  the  class  telling  of  the  successful 
overcoming  by  the  hero  of  his  evil  father-in-law,  who  in  this  case 
is  the  sun.  A  number  of  the  incidents,  such  as  that  of  the 
swinging  on  a  tree  with  the  object  of  dashing  the  opponent 
against  the  sky,  are  favorites  in  north  central  as  well  as  north¬ 
western  California. 

The  fifth  story,  that  of  Coyote  and  the  buzzards,  tells  of  the 
origin  of  death.  Its  form  is  quite  philosophical,  but  the  ideas 
it  embodies  are  found  throughout  central  California,  and  almost 
invariably  associated  with  Coyote. 

The  sixth  tale,  that  of  Hawt,  is  one  of  character  and  super¬ 
natural  powers  rather  than  of  plot  or  incidents.  The  hero  is 
the  lamprey  eel. 

The  seventh  story,  that  of  Norwanchakus  and  Keriha,  con¬ 
tains  three  principal  and  really  distinct  portions.  The  first  nar¬ 
rates  the  theft  of  daylight,  an  idea  found  also  among  the  coast 
Indians  of  northern  California.  The  second  is  a  contest  of 
Keriha  with  the  wasp.  In  the  third  part  of  the  tale,  Keriha,  the 
younger  brother,  is  stolen.  His  location  is  learned  from  the  sun. 
The  people  then  climb  to  the  sky  and  he  is  rescued.  This  mythical 
idea  has  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  northwestern 
Maidu. 

The  eighth  myth,  that  of  wolf  and  Coyote,  is  again  one  of 
character  rather  than  of  plot.  Coyote  is  inferior  to  the  being 
whom  he  imitates.  The  making  of  persons  from  sticks,  a  com¬ 
mon  California  conception,  is  also  told. 

A  southern  Wintun  myth  from  middle  Cache  creek  given 
by  Stephen  Powers1  tells  of  a  world  conflagration  started  in 
anger,  of  its  burning  southward,  of  its  extinction  by  Coyote,  who 
thereupon  also  renews  water,  and  of  his  creation  of  people  from 
sticks.  There  is  sufficient  here  to  show  that  the  northern  Wintun 


1  Op.  cit.,  227. 
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Olelbis  myth  is  not  without  some  parallels  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  family;  but  the  creator  himself  is  replaced  by  Coyote. 
Dixon1  mentions  that  among  the  southern  Wintun  there  is  little 
antithesis  between  creator  and  Coyote  in  the  creation  myth,  and 
that  the  story  of  the  theft  of  fire  resembles  the  northern  Maidu 
version  more  closely  than  does  the  northern  Wintun  one. 

Yana. 

Curtin’s  Yana  myths,  though  more  numerous  than  his  Win¬ 
tun  ones,  are  less  distinctive.  They  represent  evidently  only  part 
of  the  mythology  of  the  tribe,  for  no  creation  myth  is  given. 
The  last  myth  in  the  book  has  as  its  concluding  incident  the 
making  of  man  from  sticks,  but  only  as  an  episode,  and  undoubt¬ 
edly  does  not  adequately  represent  the  ideas  of  the  Yana  as  to 
the  creation.  Most  of  the  thirteen  stories,  and  a  great  many  of 
the  episodes  contained  in  them,  have  parallels  among  the  Maidu 
or  Wintun  or  both.  The  sixteenth  story  tells  of  the  theft  of  fire. 
The  contest  of  the  hero  with  his  father-in-law,  and  his  final  vic¬ 
tory  over  him,  are  told  in  two  stories,  the  tenth  and  twentieth. 
The  eleventh  story,  that  of  the  Hakas  and  the  Tennas,  the  flints 
and  the  grizzly  bears,  and  the  twelfth,  that  of  Ilhataina,  tell  of 
the  revenge  taken  by  the  hero  upon  those  who  have  destroyed 
his  people.  The  hero  of  the  latter  tale  has  his  origin  by  being 
dug  out  of  the  ground.  The  thirteenth  tale,  that  of  Hitchinna,  is 
the  familiar  one  of  the  rolling  devouring  head.  The  nineteenth, 
called  that  of  the  two  sisters,  is  the  loon-woman  story  that  has 
been  commented  upon  in  connection  with  the  Maidu.  The  inci¬ 
dent  of  the  frog-women  acting  as  substitutes  or  imposters  is 
found  in  the  fifteenth  story,  that  of  Sukonia’s  wives.  The 
remaining  tales  have  little  specific  character,  but  are  stories  of 
fighting,  fleeing  from  monsters,  overcoming  of  dangers,  and  vic¬ 
tory  in  gambling,  with  the  supernatural  and  magical  element 
strongly  developed  and  at  times  rather  extravagant.  While  the 
Yana  material  given  by  Curtin  is  not  sufficient  to  allow  of  a 
statement  of  what  elements  that  are  found  among  neighboring 
tribes  their  mythology  lacks ;  yet  it  is  evident,  if  this  material  is 


1  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  XVII,  339,  340. 
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at  all  typical,  that  the  Yana  mythology  contains  probably  no 
very  important  ideas  that  are  specific  to  it  and  foreign  to  the 
Wintun  and  Maidn. 

Dr.  Dixon  has  collected  myths  among  the  Yana,  but  they  are 
as  yet  unpublished.  In  the  course  of  a  general  discussion  he 
mentions  the  general  close  similarity  between  Yana,  Achomawi, 
and  northern  Maidu  mythologies.  In  regard  to  the  creation — 
where  Curtin’s  published  material  is  deficient — he  states  that 
the  Yana  told  of  a  primeval  water,  and  of  constant  differ¬ 
ence  of  purpose  between  the  creator  and  Coyote.  The  Yana 
story  of  the  theft  of  fire  as  outlined  by  Dr.  Dixon  differs  from 
that  told  by  Curtin.  It  is  discovered  mainly  by  the  lizard,  and 
the  pursuers  are  hindered  by  having  their  dresses  cut  while 
asleep.  According  to  Dr.  Dixon,  the  bear  and  deer  children 
story  also  belongs  to  the  Yana.1 

Shasta- Achomawi. 

The  mythology  of  the  Achomawi  or  Pit  River  Indians,  north 
of  the  Maidu,  is  nearly  unknown.  Powers2  has  a  paragraph  on 
their  creation  myth.  Coyote  made  the  earth  by  scratching  it 
out  of  nothingness.  The  eagle  continued  and  made  the  moun¬ 
tains.  The  eagle’s  feathers  turned  to  vegetation — an  idea  with 
Wintun  and  Yuki  parallels.  Coyote  and  the  fox  made  men; 
the  former,  after  a  dispute,  prevailed  and  caused  permanent 
death.  Coyote  stole  fire.  Dr.  Dixon3  states  that  the  Achomawi 
tell  the  creation  of  men  much  like  the  northwestern  Maidu: 
Coyote  attempts  to  imitate  the  creator  and  makes  deformed  peo¬ 
ple  through  not  restraining  himself.  Elsewhere4  he  says  that 
the  Achomawi  account  of  the  beginning  of  the  world  is  similar 
to  the  Maidu  one,  but  carries  the  origin  back  farther.  A  cloud 
forms  and  grows  into  the  silver-gray  fox,  the  creator.  Then 
Coyote  is  formed.  By  thought  the  creator  makes  a  canoe  in 
which  the  two  remain  until  they  make  the  world.  The  antithesis 
between  them  is  similar  to  that  in  Maidu  creation  myths.  Alto¬ 
gether,  according  to  Dr.  Dixon,  the  mythology  of  the  Achomawi 

xOp.  cit.,  339,  340,  42. 

2  Op.  cit.,  273. 

3  Op.  cit.,  42,  71. 

4 1  bid.,  335. 
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and  that  of  the  northern  Maidu  and  the  Yana  is  much  alike.  A 
special  form  of  the  theft  of  fire  and  of  the  loon-woman  myth  has 
been  found  so  far  only  among  them;  and  in  other  tales,  such 
as  those  of  the  bear  and  deer  children,  the  sisters  sent  to  marry 
the  stranger,  and  the  Coyote  stories,  there  is  also  close  similarity. 

Of  the  mythology  of  the  Shasta,  Dr.  Dixon  says1  that  the 
creation  myth  is  brief,  undeveloped,  and  of  a  different  type  from 
that  of  the  Maidu,  Coyote  being  the  creator  as  well  as  the 
trickster.  He  mentions  a  story  of  the  theft  of  fire  different  from 
the  characteristic  version  of  the  northern  Maidu,  Yana,  and 
Achomawi,  and  says  that  the  Shasta  also  tell  the  Loon- woman 
myth  in  a  modified  form. 

Half  a  dozen  Scott  ’s  Valley  Shasta  myths  told  by  L.  M.  Burns2 
deal  mostly  with  Coyote  and  contain  no  approach  to  a  creation 
myth.  One  tells  of  the  theft  of  fire  by  Coyote.  In  the  others  he 
is  a  trickster,  usually  coming  out  inferior.  One  tale  is  a  version 
of  the  imposter  frog-woman.  The  last  of  the  myths  has  a  dug- 
from-the-ground  hero  and  belongs  to  the  evil  father-in-law  type, 
with  numerous  analogues  in  northern  California.  There  is  also 
a  version  of  the  story  of  the  actions  of  panther,  wild-cat,  and 
Coyote  in  connection  with  the  supernatural  control  of  the  deer. 
This  myth  having  been  found  also  among  the  Maidu,  Yuki,  and 
Lassik,  appears  to  be  of  general  distribution  in  the  northern  Cen¬ 
tral  region.  The  Shasta  form  agrees  with  the  Maidu  in  making 
the  wild-cat  the  recoverer  of  a  magic  ball  controlling  deer,  where¬ 
as  in  the  Yuki  and  Lassik  versions  he  causes  the  loss  of  the  power 
by  yielding  to  Coyote. 

Several  Shasta  myths  collected  by  the  author  on  Salmon  river3 
also  include  no  creation  myth  or  mention  of  a  creator.  One  of 
them  gives  the  origin  of  death.  The  cricket’s  child  dying, 
Coyote  refuses  to  let  it  live  again.  Later  his  own  child  dies. 
Fire  is  stolen  from  across  the  ocean  by  the  blue  jay,  robin,  turtle, 
and  ground-squirrel.  They  bring  with  them  also  acorns.  There 

1  Op.  cit.,  339. 

2  Land  of  Sunshine,  XIY,  131,  132,  223,  310,  312,  397. 

3  From  a  half-breed  informant,  whose  maternal  grandfather  was  from 
Salmon  river,  her  maternal  grandmother  from  Scott’s  Valley.  She  lives  at 
Forks  of  Salmon.  The  places  mentioned  in  the  myths  are  mostly  on  the 
Salmon  and  its  two  main  forks;  one  is  on  New  river,  two  on  the  Klamath 
in  Karok  territory,  none  in  Scott’s  Valley. 
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are  northwestern  resemblances  in  this  myth.  A  fragment  which 
tells  how  Coyote  tried  to  make  the  white  deer-skin  dance  near 
Sawyer’s  Bar  on  the  north  fork  of  the  Salmon,  but  found  the 
place  too  narrow ;  then  tried  Forks  of  Salmon ;  and  finally  the 
mouth  of  the  Salmon,  where  the  Karok  actually  make  the  cere¬ 
mony  ;  is  distinctly  northwestern  in  spirit.  So  is  a  story  of  a 
hero — from  Karok  territory — who  was  rejected  by  two  sisters 
when  he  appeared  covered  with  sores,  but  was  accepted  when 
the  sores  changed  to  woodpecker  scalps,  and  who  played  shinny 
with  the  ten  thunder  brothers  and  beat  them.  A  tale  of  a  girl 
who  turns  to  a  devouring  bear  has  many  parallels  in  the  interior 
of  the  continent.  A  story  of  the  evil  father-in-law,  in  this  case 
the  sun,  and  one  of  the  brother  who  was  stolen  and  recovered 
from  the  sky,  are  of  north  central  California  type,  and  of  con¬ 
siderable  similarity  to  Curtin’s  northern  Wintun  versions.  Alto¬ 
gether  the  Salmon  Shasta  seem  to  have  been  under  greater  Karok 
influence  than  the  main  body  of  the  stock  farther  east;  this  is 
natural,  as  they  lived  only  a  few  miles  from  some  of  the  most 
important  places  held  by  the  Karok. 

The  absence  of  a  true  creator  from  Shasta  mythology  must 
not  be  regarded  as  necessarily  an  approximation  to  northwestern 
beliefs,  for  there  are  as  yet  no  evidences  of  any  Shasta  equiva¬ 
lents  of  the  characteristic  northwestern  culture-heroes.1 

1  Since  the  above  was  written  Dr.  Dixon  has  published  in  the  American 
Anthropologist,  n.  s.  VII,  607-12,  1905,  an  article  discussing  the  mythology  of 
the  Shasta-Achomawi  and  its  relation  to  the  traditions  of  the  neighboring 
peoples.  No  myths  are  given  in  detail,  but  the  entire  mythology  is  concisely 
summarized.  Dr.  Dixon  finds  considerable  difference  between  the  traditions 
of  the  Shasta  and  those  of  the  Achomawi.  He  gives  the  creation  of  the 
latter  much  as  it  has  been  summarized  above,  except  that  Coyote  is  here  said 
to  have  appeared  from  a  cloud  before  the  creator,  the  silver  fox,  arose  from 
a  fog.  When  the  boat  in  which  the  two  are  drifting  becomes  worn  out,  the 
fox,  while  Coyote  is  asleep,  combs  out  from  his  own  body  a  mass  of  hair, 
forms  it  into  a  flat  disk,  sets  it  floating  on  the  water,  and  on  it  places  what 
are  to  be  trees  and  plants.  (This  somewhat  suggests  the  Yuki  creation  of 
the  world  from  a  basket.)  After  the  making  of  mankind,  the  struggle  be¬ 
tween  the  creator  and  Coyote  begins.  Coyote  wishing  the  conditions  of  life 
to  be  hard.  He  is  successful,  and  death  is  brought  into  the  world,  although 
his  own  child  is  the  first  to  die.  The  creator  tries  in  vain  to  destroy  Coyote. 
At  this  point  the  loon-woman  myth  is  introduced.  The  animals,  in  trying  to 
escape  the  loon,  fall  into  the  fire  kindled  by  her,  and  are  burned  to  death. 
The  fox,  however,  restores  their  hearts  to  life  and  gives  to  each  animal  its 
peculiar  characteristics. 

Among  the  Shasta  the  dualism  between  the  creator  and  Coyote,  which, 
although  more  philosophical,  is  on  the  whole  less  developed  among  the  Acho¬ 
mawi  than  among  the  Maidu,  is  entirely  lacking.  The  Achomawi  creation 
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Lutuami. 

The  myths  of  the  Lutuami,  the  Klamath  Lake  and  Modoc 
Indians,  who  were  on  the  whole  inhabitants  of  Oregon  rather 
than  of  California,  are  in  part  recorded  in  Gatschet’s  Klamath 
Indians  of  Southwestern  Oregon  ;x  but  a  much  larger  body  of 
material  that  has  been  secured  is  still  unpublished.2  Lutuami 
mythology  is  quite  unlike  that  of  central  California.  The  bear 
and  deer  children  story  occurs,  but  the  general  character  of  the 
mythology  is  much  more  reminiscent  of  the  North  Pacific  Coast 
and  the  interior  of  North  America,  and  in  part  directly  of  north- 

episodes  are  also  wanting  among  the  Shasta,  and  there  is  no  clear  idea  of  a 
creator  or  origin.  The  most  that  has  been  found  is  a  confused  account  of  a 
flood.  After  the  subsidence  of  the  water  the  world  is  largely  shaped  by  the 
eagle,  who  sends  a  boy  and  a  girl  who  marry  and  originate  the  human  race. 
There  is  little  trace  of  the  making  of  animals  or  anything  else.  Coyote  as¬ 
sumes  a  very  important  role,  in  that  he  names  the  animals.  Although  he  is 
responsible  for  the  introduction  of  death  into  the  world,  the  story  is  told 
differently  than  by  the  Achomawi  or  Maidu.  The  systematic  orderly  char¬ 
acter  of  the  mythology,  which  the  Achomawi  share  with  the  Maidu,  is  en¬ 
tirely  lacking  among  the  Shasta,  and  creation  ideas  are  as  absent  as  in 
Northwestern  California. 

In  the  myths  not  dealing  with  creation,  the  Shasta  and  the  Achomawi  are 
more  similar  to  one  another.  Both  possess  many  Coyote  stories,  the  major 
part  of  which  they  have  in  common.  The  Achomawi,  however,  share  a  num¬ 
ber  of  episodes  in  such  stories  with  the  Maidu  and  not  with  the  Shasta.  On 
the  other  hand,  Coyote  in  a  number  of  these  tales  among  the  Shasta  is  less 
purely  a  trickster  than  among  the  Achomawi,  as  he  figures  several  times  as 
an  important  character,  a  benefactor  of  mankind,  and  a  destroyer  of  mons¬ 
ters.  (The  same  evidently  holds  true  among  the  Shasta  as  among  other  tribes 
where  Coyote  alone  takes  the  place  of  the  contrasting  personages  of  the  cre¬ 
ator  and  himself,  as  among  the  Porno,  Southern  Wintun,  and  Miwok:  while 
he  does  not  lose  his  tricky  nature,  he  assumes  at  least  certain  of  the  more 
dignified  attributes  of  the  creator  or  culture-hero.) 

Among  miscellaneous  tales  the  Achomawi  possess  the  story  of  the  loon- 
woman,  the  theft  of  fire,  the  two  girls  sent  in  search  of  a  husband,  the 
struggle  between  the  lizard  and  the  grizzly-bear,  and  the  lost  brother.  In 
the  course  of  the  latter  the  mice  ascend  to  the  sky  to  seek  information  from 
the  sun  regarding  the  lost  brother.  Among  the  Shasta  a  number  of  such 
stories  appear.  That  of  the  lost  brother  assumes  a  different  form,  being  ap¬ 
parently  part  of  a  series  of  tales  relating  to  two  culture-hero  brothers,  one 
of  whom  wanders  about  the  country  killing  monsters.  The  surviving 
brother’s  quest  is  more  elaborately  described,  and  the  ascent  to  the  sky  is 
also  expanded.  A  number  of  incidents  in  this  story  recall  the  type  of  tales 
characteristic  of  the  region  of  western  Washington.  Other  incidents  in  this 
and  other  stories  also  suggest  connection  with  the  Puget  Sound  region. 
There  are  some  Wintun  resemblances.  There  is  but  little  which  directly  re¬ 
sembles  the  mythology  of  the  Northwestern  area,  although  the  Shasta  are  in 
immediate  contact  with  it. 

1  Contrib.  to  N.  A.  Ethn.,  II,  1890,  part  1,  especially  pp.  94  seq.,  lxxix  seq. 

2  Ibid.,  lxxviii:  “Jeremiah  Curtin  .  .  .  obtained  over  one  hundred 

Modoc  myths  in  1883  and  1884,  now  forming  part  of  the  unpublished  col¬ 
lection  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology.” 
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western  California.  There  is  a  creator,  K’mukamtch,  old  man, 
but  he  is  not  the  “good”  creator  of  the  Maidu,  Wintun,  Yuki, 
and  Wishosk;  he  is  deceitful,  with  the  character  of  the  typical 
culture-hero-trickster.  His  relation  to  his  son  Aishish,  including 
a  number  of  specific  incidents,  can  be  paralleled  among  the 
Indians  of  northwestern  California,  who,  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered,  live  on  the  lower  drainage  of  the  river  system  of  which 
the  Lutuami  hold  the  headwaters.  The  central  California  oppo¬ 
sition  between  creator  and  Coyote  is  lacking,  although  Coyote 
occurs  in  many  typical  “Coyote-stories.”  The  reduction  by 
K’mukamtch  of  the  female  Coyote’s  twenty-four,  and  therefore 
unendurable,  moons  to  twelve,  shows  perhaps  a  faint  approxima¬ 
tion  to  this  antithesis.  The  origin  of  death  from  the  wish  of 
the  mole  and  an  insect,  Coyote  not  being  concerned  in  the  matter, 
has  parallels  in  northwestern  California.  Next  to  the  K’mu¬ 
kamtch  cycle,  the  most  important  series  of  Lutuami  myths 
appears  to  be  that  of  Marten,  sometimes  identified  with  K’mu¬ 
kamtch,  and  his  younger  brother  Weasel.  Marten  is  a  trickster 
and  destroyer;  the  point  of  his  achievements  is  not  so  much 
the  benefit  resulting  to  the  world  from  his  riddance  of  it  from 
evils,  as  the  means  of  his  superiority  over  them.  He  therefore 
corresponds  more  to  the  Manabozho  and  North  Pacific  Coast 
culture-hero  type  than  to  the  Maidu  Conqueror.  Even  in  details, 
— the  creation  of  man,  the  thunders,  the  firing  of  the  sky,  the 
failures  of  the  trickster,— there  are  few  Central  Californian 
resemblances,  but  a  number  to  the  other  culture  regions  men¬ 
tioned.  While  the  known  Lutuami  myth  material  is  unfortu¬ 
nately  very  limited  as  compared  with  that  which  has  been  col¬ 
lected,  it  is  sufficient  to  show  that  mythologically  these  people 
stood  outside  the  Central  Californian  cultural  type. 

Yuki. 

The  Yuki  are  the  first  northern  California  people,  of  those 
so  far  discussed,  to  inhabit  the  Coast  Range  instead  of  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  valley  or  Sierra  Nevada  region.  No  account  of  their 
mythology  has  been  published,  but  a  summary  is  here  given  from 
material  collected  by  the  author.  The  creator  and  supreme  deity 
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of  the  Yuki  is  Taikomol,  “He  who  goes  alone.”  The  usual  anti¬ 
thetical  relation  of  Coyote  to  the  creator  occurs,  although  on 
the  whole  Coyote’s  part  is  supplementary,  rather  than  opposed, 
to  that  of  the  creator.  The  creation  myth  is  long  and  contains 
many  episodes  that  have  little  organic  connection;  so  that  the 
order  of  these  varies  in  different  versions,  and  sometimes  even 
as  told  by  the  same  narrator ;  but  the  episodes  themselves  are  told 
with  more  uniformity. 

In  the  beginning  everything  was  water.  On  the  water,  in  a 
fleck  of  foam,  a  down  feather  was  circling.  From  this  issued  a 
voice  and  singing.  This  was  the  creator,  Taikomol.  Coyote 
is  represented  as  being  present,  though  in  what  form  or  resting 
on  what  is  not  told,  and  as  seeing  the  birth  or  self-creation  of 
Taikomol.  The  creator  addresses  him  throughout  as  “ mother’s 
brother;”  but  this  seems  not  to  imply  any  conception  of  actual 
relationship  between  them,  as  mother’s  brother  is  the  regular 
term  of  address  used  by  all  myth-beings  for  Coyote.  He  as  regu¬ 
larly  calls  them  “my  sister’s  child.”  The  creator  after  a  time 
gradually  assumes  human  physical  shape,  all  the  time  singing 
and  watched  by  Coyote.  He  thereupon  forms  the  earth  from  a 
piece  of  coiled  basket  which  he  makes  of  materials  and  with  an 
awl  that  he  takes  from  his  body.  The  earth  is  fastened  and 
strengthened  with  pitch,  and  the  creator  thereupon  travels  over 
it  four  times  from  north  to  south  with  Coyote  hanging  to  his 
body.  He  then  fastens  the  earth  at  the  four  ends  and  makes 
the  sky  from  the  skin  of  four  whales.  After  this  he  marries  his 
sister,  whose  origin  is  not  related  and  who  is  not  mentioned 
again,  and  thus  institutes  cohabitation.  Thereupon  he  makes 
people,  according  to  a  frequent  Californian  conception  from 
sticks  laid  in  the  house  over  night ;  in  the  morning  these  sticks 
arise  as  people.  Then  follows  a  journey  to  the  north,  in  which 
Coyote  accompanies  the  creator,  who,  it  is  said,  marries  there. 
On  the  return,  death  is  brought  into  the  world  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Coyote,  whose  son  dies  and  is  buried  by  him. 
Taikomol  offers  to  restore  him  to  life,  but  Coyote  insists  that  the 
dead  shall  remain  dead.  Then  follows  a  long  journey  of  the 
creator,  still  accompanied  by  Coyote,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
makes  tribes  in  different  localities,  in  each  case  by  laying  sticks 
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in  the  house  over  night,  gives  them  their  customs  and  mode  of 
life,  and  each  their  language.  In  some  versions  two  episodes  are 
made  of  these  incidents.  After  this  the  creator  makes  mountains, 
springs,  and  streams,  mainly  from  condor  feathers.  He  then 
either  makes,  or,  according  to  another  account,  instructs  Coyote 
to  make,  the  first  ceremonies.  Sometimes  Coyote  is  represented 
as  at  first  making  the  supernatural  power  of  these  ceremonies 
so  strong  that  the  human  participants  die  in  the  course  of  them, 
whereupon  the  creator  modifies  them.  The  creator  then  journeys 
westward  across  the  ocean  to  visit  his  sister,  who,  it  is  said,  is 
not  the  one  previously  mentioned.  He  arranges  for  his  brother 
to  stand  at  the  end  of  the  world  during  summer  and  his  sister 
during  winter.  Finally,  having  returned  to  this  world,  he 
ascends  to  the  sky ;  and  there  he  still  is. 

This  creation  myth  is  followed  by  a  long  Coyote  culture-hero 
myth.  The  principal  episodes  that  have  been  obtained  in  this 
are  the  following.  The  people,  through  the  intelligence  of  Coyote 
and  with  him  as  helper,  obtain  fire  by  theft  from  the  spider,  who 
alone  has  kept  it.  Coyote  leads  a  successful  war  expedition 
against  a  northern  tribe  by  which  visiting  Yuki  have  been  killed. 
He  supernaturally  learns  of  the  existence  of  the  sun,  visits  the 
people  who  keep  it,  steals  it,  and  flees.  He  is  killed,  but  succeeds 
in  returning  to  life  and  escaping  with  the  sun.  He  makes  another 
journey,  and,  through  the  stratagem  of  assuming  the  shape  of 
a  woman,  steals  the  moon  and  the  morning  star.  Having  again 
been  killed  by  the  pursuers  and  returned  to  life,  he  thereupon 
causes  the  heavenly  bodies  to  rise  and  fixes  their  courses.  Anothei 
journey  is  made  by  him  to  the  people  who  keep  acorns,  seeds,  and 
other  foods,  and  results  in  the  acquisition  of  these  for  the  people. 
According  to  one  account  he  then  makes  people,  as  the  creator 
is  previously  represented  as  having  done ;  but  through  the  lizard 
they  are  given  a  five-fingered  hand  instead  of  the  fist  with  which 
Coyote  had  first  provided  them.  Finally  Coyote  sends  off  the 
people  of  the  world  of  that  time  to  become  animals,  directing 
each  with  what  qualities  and  in  what  manner  to  live. 

The  Yuki  myths  less  directly  connected  than  the  foregoing 
with  creation  and  the  origin  of  culture,  have  not  been  obtained 
so  completely.  There  appear  to  be  numerous  stories  in  which 
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Coyote  appears  in  a  ridiculous  character.  There  are  also  hero, 
adventure,  and  animal  stories  of  the  types  found  elsewhere  in 
California.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these  is  a  myth  of 
the  twins  Burnt-sling  and  Hummingbird.  These  two  boys,  being 
dirty,  are  repudiated  by  their  parents,  and  live  with  their  grand¬ 
mother.  They  develop  great  supernatural  powers.  Going  out 
to  hunt  crickets,  they  make  springs  of  water.  When  hunting 
butterflies,  they  kill  condors  in  the  sky.  They  are  attacked  by 
war  parties  from  the  north,  and  kill  them  by  waving  a  super¬ 
natural  wand.  Other  enemies  that  come  against  them  from 
the  north  are  killed  with  their  slings.  With  these  they  shoot  gaps 
and  valleys  into  the  mountains.  With  their  slings  they  also  break 
the  sky,  which  is  supported,  and  then  repaired,  by  their  grand¬ 
mother  the  mole.  They  kill  their  evil  parents,  turning  their 
father  into  harmless  thunder.  They  make  a  lake,  and,  to  terrify 
their  grandmother,  catch  water  monsters.  Finally  they  travel 
north.  They  reach  people  who  habitually  kill  some  of  their  own 
number  as  if  they  were  deer  and  then  eat  them.  They  teach 
these  people  to  kill  real  deer  and  to  eat  human  food.  Finally 
the  twins  go  to  the  sky.  Of  other  Yuki  stories  a  favorite  tells  of 
the  wild-cat,  the  son  of  the  panther.  Coyote  comes  in  the  absence 
of  the  boy’s  elder  brothers,  persuades  him  to  show  how  the  deer 
are  supernaturally  brought,  and  kills  one.  The  angered  older 
brothers  kill  the  wild-cat  by  burning  him,  but  he  is  brought  back 
to  life.1 

1  Two  bodies  of  myths  from  other  tribes  in  the  northern  Coast  Range 
have  been  published  since  the  writing  of  this  paper.  Mr.  S.  A.  Barrett  has 
given  “A  Composite  Myth  of  the  Pomo  Indians”  of  upper  Clear  lake,  in 
the  Journ.  Am.  Folk-lore,  XIX,  37,  1906.  Coyote,  who  is  licentious,  by 
trickery  has  two  children,  who  are  abused.  In  revenge  Coyote  sets  fire  to 
the  wrorld,  escaping  to  the  sky.  He  is  sent  back  to  earth  by  Madumda,  his 
elder  brother,  the  chief  deity.  Coyote  eats  the  food  he  finds  roasted,  becomes 
thirsty,  but  cannot  find  drink  until  he  reaches  the  ocean.  He  becomes  sick, 
is  doctored  by  Kuksu,  a  mythical  and  ceremonial  character,  and  the  water 
that  flows  from  his  belly  forms  Clear  lake.  What  he  has  eaten  turns  to 
wrater  animals.  He  builds  houses,  and  from  feathers  placed  in  these  makes 
people.  Going  to  the  owners  of  the  sun,  he  causes  them  to  sleep.  The  mice 
have  gnawed  the  string  by  which  the  sun  is  hung,  and  Coyote  brings  it  back 
to  Clear  lake.  Various  birds  try,  and  the  crow  brothers  succeed,  in  placing 
the  sun  in  the  sky.  Coyote  then  transforms  the  people  he  has  made  into 
animals,  assigning  each  its  attributes. 

Dr.  P.  E.  Goddard  gives  a  number  of  “Lassik  Tales”  from  the  Atha¬ 
bascans  of  Van  Duzen  and  Dobbin  creeks  on  the  east  side  of  lower  Eel  river, 
Humboldt  county,  in  the  Journ.  Am.  Folk-lore,  XIX,  133,  1906.  The  first  is 
a  version  of  the  story  of  panther,  wild-cat,  and  Coyote  found  also  among 
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MYTHOLOGY  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  CENTRAL  REGION. 

While  the  northern  half  of  the  Central  ethnological  region  of 
California  is  represented  by  collections  of  myths  sufficiently  num¬ 
erous  and  large  to  allow  of  an  estimate  of  the  essential  character 
of  the  mythology  of  this  area,  conditions  are  very  different  in 
the  southern  half  of  the  same  culture  region.  There  is  not  a 
single  noteworthy  collection  of  native  traditions  from  the  entire 
territory  extending  from  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento  on  the 
north  to  Tehachapi  on  the  south,  a  full  third  of  the  state.  Four 
entire  linguistic  stocks,  the  Costanoan,  Esselen,  Salinan,  and 
Yokuts,  and  parts  of  two  others,  the  Miwok  and  Shoshonean, 
were  embraced  in  this  territory.  A  number  of  myths,  singly  and 
in  small  groups,  have  been  published  from  various  parts  of  this 
region,  but  they  are  neither  numerous  nor  extensive,  and  some 
are  not  of  much  value. 

Stephen  Powers  gives  a  few  bits  of  mythology  from  the 
Miwok,  the  Yokuts,  and  the  Shoshoneans  of  the  San  Joaquin 
valley.1  His  Miwok  account  of  the  creation  shows  little  except 
the  consequence,  in  the  beliefs  of  these  people,  of  Coyote,  who 
is  the  creator  of  man.  Powers’  other  Miwok  stories  are  of  small 


the  Yuki  and  in  a  somewhat  different  form  among  the  Shasta  and  Maidu. 
Wild-cat  and  fox  are  forced  by  Coyote  to  show  him  how  their  elder  brother 
kills  deer  in  a  magic  enclosure.  Coyote  bungles  and  the  deer  escape.  Panther 
returns  and  kills  his  two  younger  brothers,  but  they  return  to  life.  The 
second  tale  is  of  the  bear  and  deer  children.  As  in  many  versions,  the  deer 
children  finally  escape  over  the  neck  or  leg  of  the  crane,  who  drops  the  pur¬ 
suing  bear  into  the  river.  The  third  story  tells  of  the  theft  of  the  sun  by 
Coyote  disguised  as  a  woman,  much  as  in  the  Yuki  and  Porno  versions.  The 
fourth  story  relates  how  the  wren  made  a  pet  or  dog  of  the  grizzly  bear.  In 
the  fifth  the  enemy  are  destroyed  and  the  scalps  of  the  slain  recovered  with 
the  help  of  Coyote’s  trickery  and  the  gnawing  of  bow-strings  by  the  mice. 
The  sixth  tells  how  a  boy  and  his  grandmother  alone  are  not  killed.  The 
boy  grows  up,  killing  small  animals.  He  is  caught  (presumably  by  the  slayer 
of  his  kindred),  escapes,  and  the  pursuer  is  killed  by  his  grandmother  while 
gambling.  Dr.  Goddard  states  that  stories  similar  to  these  two  are  found 
among  the  Tolowa  of  Del  Norte  county.  Parallels  also  occur  to  the  fifth 
among  the  Shasta  and  Yana,  to  the  sixth  among  the  Maidu,  the  Yana,  and 
the  Yokuts.  In  the  seventh  story  Thunder,  gambling,  wins  from  Coyote  all 
his  property,  and  then  having  told  him  the  means  of  his  winning,  rises  to  the 
sky.  According  to  the  eighth,  two  brothers  follow  an  elk  until  the  elder  be¬ 
comes  a  tottering  old  man.  He  kills  the  elk  that  has  impaled  his  brother, 
and  turns  to  an  otter.  In  the  ninth,  a  tale  rather  than  a  myth,  a  dog  return¬ 
ing  from  the  hunt  is  asked  how  many  deer  have  been  killed.  When  he  speaks, 
all  who  hear  die. 

1  Op.  cit.,  Miwok,  358,  366,  368,  Yokuts,  383,  Shoshonean,  394,  395. 
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value  for  purposes  of  comparison,  being  local  legends  referring 
to  Yosemite.  He  gives  one  Yokuts  story, — it  is  not  stated  from 
what  locality, — which  resembles  one  of  the  Yokuts  versions  of 
creation  presented  in  this  paper.  At  first,  according  to  this 
account,  there  was  only  water,  from  which  a  “pole”  stood  up. 
On  this  were  the  hawk  and  the  crow.  These  made  various  birds. 
Of  these  birds  the  duck  dived  and  brought  up  earth  from  the 
bottom  of  the  water.  From  this  the  world  was  made.  Thereupon 
the  hawk  and  crow  made  mountains  of  earth,  the  hawk  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  the  crow  the  Coast  Range.  The  crow  stole  part  of  the 
hawk’s  earth  and  therefore  made  his  range  the  largest.  The 
hawk,  on  discovering  the  trickery,  interchanged  the  mountains, 
so  that  the  Sierra  Nevada  is  now  higher  than  the  Coast  Range. 
In  essentials  this  story  appears  to  be  a  correct  representation  of 
the  creation  myth  of  one  of  the  Yokuts  tribes.  The  Shoshonean 
myth  material  given  by  Powers  is  fragmentary  and  slight. 

A  number  of  Indian  myths  and  traditions  referring  to  Yosem- 
ite  have  been  published  in  various  connections.1  Most  of  these 
are  of  the  usual  character  of  Indian  local  legends  as  they  are 
commonly  imagined  and  sometimes  invented  by  the  whites.  Some 
others  are  more  accurate,  but  as  even  the  best  have  been  obtained 
not  with  any  idea  of  illustrating  the  life  or  thought  of  the 
Indians,  but  from  narrower  interests,  they  are  unrepresentative 
of  the  general  beliefs  of  the  Indians. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Hudson  has  published2  two  versions  of  “An  Indian 
Myth  of  the  San  Joaquin  Basin,” — the  visit  to  the  world  of  the 
dead  in  pursuit  of  a  wife, — one  version  from  the  southern  and 
the  other  from  the  northern  part  of  Yokuts  territory.  This  myth 
has  close  parallels  in  two  versions  presented  in  this  paper.  One 
of  these,  number  31,  may  have  been  obtained  from  the  same  in¬ 
formant  as  Dr.  Hudson’s  Tule  river  version.  He  states  that  this 
story  is  found  also  among  the  Miwok;  and,  it  will  be  recalled, 
Powers  gives  a  southern  Maidu  version  mentioned  above. 

Bancroft  quotes  from  the  Hesperian  Magazine,3  from  an 
author  who  signs  himself  only  with  the  initials  H.  B.  D.,  a  myth 

1  Perhaps  the  best  are  those  given  by  Galen  Clark  in  Indians  of  the 
Yosemite  Yalley,  published  by  the  author,  Yosemite,  1904. 

2  Journ.  Am.  Folk-Lore,  XY,  104-106,  1902. 

*  III,  326,  1859,  in  Bancroft,  Native  Races,  III,  88. 
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the  tribe  or  location  or  which  is  not  stated,  but  which  is  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance  because  it  is  perhaps  from  the  northern 
part  of  the  Costanoan  territory.  The  entire  world,  it  is  said, 
except  the  summits  of  Mt.  Diablo  and  Reed  Peak,  was  covered 
with  water.  Coyote  was  alone  on  the  latter  peak.  A  feather 
floated  on  the  water.  This  turned  to  an  eagle  who  joined  Coyote. 
The  two  then  sometimes  went  from  one  peak  to  the  other.  They 
created  men,  and  the  water  abated.  At  first  there  were  only  two 
streams,  Russian  river  and  the  San  Juan  (sic).  Later  the  Golden 
Gate  was  formed  and  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  rivers 
began  to  flow  through  it.  The  last  part  of  this  story  is  somewhat 
suspicious  on  account  of  the  notions  of  geography  that  it  intro¬ 
duces,  as  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  Indian  tribe  of  central 
California  had  knowledge  of  so  extensive  a  tract  of  country  as 
is  implied.  The  first  part  of  the  story  is  however  undoubtedly 
correct,  and  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Costanoan  creation 
myth  given  in  this  paper.  The  eagle  appears  as  the  leading  one 
of  the  creators  not  only  in  the  Costanoan  but  in  the  Miwok  and 
Yokuts  myths  obtained  by  the  author.  His  origin  from  a  feather 
floating  on  the  water  is  similar  to  the  Yuki  origin  of  the  creator. 

In  the  “History  of  Washington  Township,  Alameda  Coun¬ 
ty,  ’ n  is  given  a  tradition  of  the  Indians  attached  to  Mission  San 
Jose,  relating  the  origin  of  death.  While  this  mission  was  in 
Costanoan  territory  and  many  of  its  Indians  were  Costanoan, 
Indians  of  other  families  were  also  brought  to  it.  Most  of  the 
surviving  Indians,  now  at  Pleasanton  and  Niles,  who  were  for¬ 
merly  at  Mission  San  Jose,  are  Miwok.  It  is  therefore  uncertain 
whether  this  myth  is  Miwok  or  Costanoan.  As  given  it  relates 
that  a  woman  lay  in  a  trance  and  no  one  was  to  make  a  sound 
for  four  days.  The  lark,  however,  sang.  The  girl  died  and  in 
consequence  all  people  die.  To-day  when  Indians  kill  a  lark  they 
strike  its  bill  and  say :  “  If  you  had  not  spoken  we  should  not 
die.”  It  will  be  seen  that  this  tradition  of  the  origin  of  death 
resembles  one  from  the  Southern  Miwok  given  in  this  paper. 

In  the  same  connection  is  mentioned  an  annual  dance  held 
by  the  San  Jose  Mission  Indians  in  September.  Part  of  this  was 
the  Coyote  dance,  a  rude  sort  of  play,  in  which  one  of  the  favorite 


1  Published  by  the  Country  Club,  1904,  p.  34. 
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characters  was  Cooksuy,  a  clown.  This  dance  was  said  to  have 
been  made  on  account  of  the  dead.  The  reference  to  Cooksuy 
allies  the  mythology  of  the  people  performing  this  dance,  who¬ 
ever  they  may  have  been,  to  the  mythologies  of  northern  central 
California.  Among  many  of  the  Porno,  Wintun,  Maidu,  and 
perhaps  Indians  of  other  families,  Kuksu  is  a  personage  of  some 
mythological  prominence  and  great  ceremonial  importance.  It  is 
very  unusual  in  California  to  find  a  mythological  or  ceremonial 
name  maintaining  itself  beyond  the  limits  of  a  single  linguistic 
family.  The  present  reference  shows  that  the  name  and  con¬ 
ception  of  Kuksu  evidently  extended  beyond  the  southern  Sacra¬ 
mento  valley  and  adjacent  coast  region  to  the  region  south,  either 
in  the  Sierra  Nevada  or  on  the  coast. 

A  single  sentence  written  by  Alexander  Taylor1  about  the 
mythology  of  the  Indians  of  Mission  San  Antonio,  who  are  of  Sa¬ 
lman  family,  is  of  particular  importance.  It  shows  the  ideas  of 
creation  of  these  Indians  to  have  been  similar  to  those  presented 
in  this  paper  from  the  Costanoan  Indians  of  Monterey.  Taylor 
says  that  “one  of  their  superstitions  was  that  the  humming  bird 
was  first  brother  of  the  coyote,  and  he  was  first  brother  to  the 
eagle.”  This  statement  appears  to  contain  absolutely  all  that 
is  known  of  the  mythology  of  the  Salinan  stock. 

A  Wukchamni  Yokuts  myth  recently  contributed  to  the  Jour¬ 
nal  of  American  Folk-Lore  by  Mr.  George  W.  Stewart  of  Visalia 
supplements  a.  creation  myth  given  in  this  paper  from  the  same 
tribe,  number  25.  The  world  being  without  fire,  the  wolf,  at 
the  bidding  of  his  brother  Coyote,  obtains  some  in  the  mountains, 
from  which  Coyote  makes  sun  and  moon.  Coyote,  under  the 
direction  of  the  eagle,  and  with  the  help  of  wolf  and  panther, 
makes  streams,  game,  fish,  and  people.  The  people  increase  so 
that  the  creators  leave  and  go  to  the  sky,  mountains,  and  plains ; 
that  is  to  say,  become  transformed  to  animals. 

The  myths  here  presented  from  south-central  California  were 
obtained,  as  stated,  in  the  course  of  various  investigations  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Ethnological  and  Archaeological  Survey  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  belong  to  Indians  of  the  Costanoan,  Miwok,  Yokuts, 
and  Shoshonean  families. 


1  California  Farmer,  April  27,  1860. 
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Costanoan. 

The  Costanoan  myths  are  nothing  but  fragments,  except  for 
the  creation  myth,  and  this  is  brief.  They  are,  however,  perhaps 
the  most  important  of  all  that  are  given,  because  of  our  almost 
complete  ignorance  of  the  ethnology  of  these  people  and  the 
slenderness  of  the  prospect  that  much  more  material  can  be 
obtained.  The  numerous  village  communities  of  the  Costanoan 
family,  once  extending  from  San  Francisco  to  Monterey,  and 
from  the  ocean  to  the  San  Joaquin  river,  have  shrunk  to  a  few 
dozen  persons,  all  of  them  entirely  civilized  and  living,  as  equals, 
among  the  Mexican  population  of  this  region.  The  stories 
obtained  were  told  in  Monterey  by  two  old  women,  Jacinta  Gon¬ 
zalez  and  Maria  Yiviena  Soto.  They  include  an  origin  myth, 
in  which  a  trinity  consisting  of  the  eagle,  the  humming  bird,  and 
the  coyote  are  the  creators,  and  which  begins  with  universal 
water,  but  with  the  creators  on  a  mountain  top  instead  of  on 
a  raft  as  among  the  Maidu,  or  on  a  tree  as  among  the  Yokuts. 
The  diving  for  the  earth  is  in  consequence  not  told.  The  remain¬ 
ing  stories  all  relate  to  Coyote.  In  the  first  he  appears  as  the  giver 
of  culture  to  the  people ;  it  is  evident  that  his  part  in  Costanoan 
mythology  was  important.  The  other  tales  or  fragments  dealing 
with  him  are  typical  Coyote  stories,  and  have  no  reference  to 
origins. 

Miwoik. 

The  few  Miwok  stories  given  were  obtained  in  the  course  of 
investigations  among  the  northernmost  Yokuts.  They  were  told 
by  two  men  living  among  the  Chukchansi  of  Madera  county,  Bill 
White  and  Captain  Charlie.  Both  of  these  men  were  half  Pohon- 
ichi  Miwok  and  half  Yokuts  in  descent.  The  humming-bird  of 
the  Costanoan  people  disappears  as  a  creator  among  the  Miwok. 
The  eagle  is  mentioned  as  chief  in  mythical  times,  but,  at  least 
in  the  stories  told,  about  everything  of  consequence  connected 
with  creation  is  performed  by  Coyote.  The  Miwok  creation  myth 
mentioned  as  given  by  Powers  is  from  a  more  northerly  portion 
of  the  stock  than  that  represented  in  the  present  paper,  but  shows 
Coyote  in  the  same  important  role.  The  existence  of  primeval 
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water,  and  a  diving  for  the  earth  from  which  the  world  is  made, 
are  the  only  incidents  contained  in  the  fragment  that  was 
obtained  by  the  author.  A  second  story  tells  of  the  theft  of  fire 
by  Coyote ;  and  a  third  of  the  origin  of  death  in  connection  with 
though  not  through  him.  All  these  ideas  are  typical  of  almost 
all  parts  of  central  California.  It  is  illuminating  that  the  fourth 
myth  given,  the  only  one  obtained  not  dealing  with  creation,  is 
that  of  the  bear  and  deer  children. 

Yokuts. 

The  Yokuts  myths,  numbers  11  to  40,  make  up  the  bulk  of 
this  paper.  They  were  obtained  from  individuals  belonging  to 
several  tribes  and  in  part  are  attributed  by  them  to  still  other 
tribes. 

The  first  four  of  these  myths  are  from  the  Gashowu,  now 
living  south  of  the  San  Joaquin  a  few  miles  above  Pollasky. 
They  were  obtained  from  a  young  man  called  Guadalupe  and  a 
blind  old  man  named  Bill.  The  account  of  the  creation  contains 
the  ideas  of  the  diving  for  the  earth  and  the  making  and  inter¬ 
change  of  the  mountains  which  are  narrated  also  by  other 
Yokuts.  The  version  of  the  origin  of  death  resembles  that  of 
the  Pohonichi  Miwok.  Number  14,  the  longest  of  the  Gashowu 
tales,  is  evidently  a  composite.  Two  of  the  elements  composing 
it  have  not  yet  been  found  elsewhere  in  south  central  California, 
but  are  paralleled  among  distant  tribes.  These  are  the  marriage 
of  Coyote  to  the  woman  with  the  rattlesnake,  which  has 
analogues,  especially  on  the  North  Pacific  Coast  as  far  down  as 
northwestern  California,  and  the  episode  of  the  people  who  were 
so  constructed  that  they  could  not  eat,  which  has  an  Eskimo 
equivalent  from  Baffin  Land. 

The  next  ten  of  the  Yokuts  stories,  numbers  15  to  24,  were 
obtained  from  a  man  named  Tom  belonging  to  the  Tachi.  This 
tribe  lived  at  the  northern  end  of  Tulare  lake.  The  first  four 
of  these  myths  were  stated  by  the  informant  not  to  belong  to  his 
people  but  to  be  stories  of  the  Truhohi,  a  tribe  mentioned  also 
as  Truhohayi  or  Tukhokhayi  by  other  Indian  informants,  and 
now  extinct.  They  inhabited  the  region  near  the  southern  end 
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of  Tulare  lake.  The  principal  origin  stories  told  by  this  inform¬ 
ant  are  among  these  four  attributed  to  the  Truhohi.  The  account 
of  the  making  of  the  earth  and  mountains  resembles  that  given 
by  the  Gashowu  and  the  version  told  by  Powers.  Other  of  the 
Truhohi  stories  tell  of  the  origin  of  fire,  mainly  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Coyote;  of  the  origin  of  death,  for  which, 
however,  Coyote  is  not  responsible;  and  of  the  origin  of  the 
sun.  The  remaining  six  stories  of  this  group  of  ten  are  appar¬ 
ently  true  Tachi,  and  include  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
milky  way  from  a  race  of  the  antelope  and  the  deer,  a  story 
which  is  interesting  on  account  of  the  close  parallel  that  it 
furnishes  to  myths  of  the  Indians  of  the  Plains;  two  other  star 
myths,  including  one  about  the  Pleiades;  a  story  in  which  the 
prairie  falcon  figures  as  hero ;  a  tale-  about  twins  of  miraculous 
power,  connected  here,  as  often  elsewhere  in  California,  with 
thunder;  and  a  typical  version  of  the  visit  to  the  dead. 

The  following  twelve  stories,  numbers  25  to  36,  were  obtained 
from  Peter  Christman,  an  Indian  of  the  Yaudanchi  or  original 
Tule  river  tribe.  This  informant  was  not  acquainted  with  the 
creation  myth  of  his  own  people,  but  narrated  a  Wiikchamni  ver¬ 
sion  which  he  had  learned  from  a  man  named  Jo  living  on  the 
same  reservation.  The  Wiikchamni  were  a  Kaweah  river  tribe 
just  north  of  the  Yaudanchi  and  spoke  an  almost  identical  dia¬ 
lect.  The  story  of  Mikiti,  number  34,  also  seems  not  to  be  Yau¬ 
danchi.  It  was  stated  by  the  informant  to  have  been  learned 
by  him  from  a  man  who  was  a  Yauelmani  Yokuts.  The  localities 
mentioned  are,  however,  in  the  territory  of  the  Paleuyami  tribe, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  myth  belongs  to  these  people.  This 
is  a  story  resembling  some  found  among  the  Sacramento  valley 
tribes,  for  instance  Curtin’s  Yana  myth  of  the  Hakas  and  the 
Tennas.  The  hero,  a  boy,  is  brought  up  by  his  grandmother  and 
kills  those  who  have  destroyed  his  relatives.  The  remaining 
stories  of  this  group  are  apparently  Yaudanchi.  There  is  a 
version  of  the  theft  of  fire,  which  is,  however,  accomplished  by 
the  rabbit,  not  by  Coyote.  Most  of  the  stories  deal  either  with 
the  eagle  or  the  prairie  falcon.  There  is  also  a  version  of  the 
visit  to  the  dead. 

The  Yauelmani  stories  given,  numbers  37  to  40,  are  from  two 
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informants,  both  on  Tule  river  reservation.  The  original  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  Yauelmani  was  south  of  Tule  river,  apparently  about 
Kern  river  in  the  vicinity  of  Bakersfield  and  above  to  Gonoilkin. 
Number  37  was  obtained  from  Cow,  the  oldest  man  on  the 
reservation,  and  is  a  somewhat  fuller  account  of  the  creation,  with 
the  usual  prominence  of  the  eagle  and  Coyote  and  the  episode 
of  the  diving  for  the  earth,  than  any  of  the  other  Yokuts  versions 
obtained.  The  antithesis  between  the  wolf  and  Coyote  is  inter¬ 
esting  because  it  reappears  in  other  parts  of  California.  The 
dignity  of  character  attributed  to  the  prairie  falcon  is  also  notice¬ 
able.  The  following  fragment,  number  38,  from  the  same  inform¬ 
ant,  shows  Coyote  as  the  cause  of  death,  and  is  interesting  because 
it  reveals  the  presence  among  these  people  of  the  wide-spread 
Californian  belief  of  the  origin  of  the  human  hand  as  patterned 
upon  that  of  the  lizard.  The  next  two  stories,  numbers  39  and 
40,  were  obtained  from  an  informant  named  Chalola,  also  an 
old  man.  The  first  of  these  two  is  by  far  the  longest  myth  in 
the  entire  collection,  and  appears  to  consist  of  three  more  or 
less  separate  series  of  incidents.  It  is  doubtful  how  far  the  join¬ 
ing  together  of  these  is  due  to  the  individual  narrator.  The  first 
part  tells  how  Coyote  caused  the  absence  of  the  sun  in  order  to 
avenge  himself  upon  the  people  with  whom  he  lived.  In  this 
part  of  the  myth  he  is  the  hero.  The  second  portion  is  much 
more  loosely  put  together,  and  consists  of  a  string  of  typical 
Coyote  episodes,  his  character  being  throughout  ridiculous.  A 
sudden  transition  made  from  Coyote  to  the  prairie  falcon,  leads 
to  the  third  portion  of  this  myth,  which  tells  of  the  prairie  fal¬ 
con’s  loss  of  his  eyes  in  gambling  and  his  travels.  This  part  of 
the  story  seems  to  be  little  else  than  a  framework  for  a  number 
of  songs.  The  second  Yauelmani  story  obtained  from  this 
informant,  number  40,  is  also  of  some  length  and  again  has  the 
prairie  falcon  as  its  hero. 


Shoshonean. 

Only  one  Shoshonean  myth  is  given,  the  last  in  the  collection. 
This  is  from  the  Gitanemuk  or  Gikidanum,  a  tribe  on  upper 
Tejon  creek  at  the  extreme  southern  end  of  the  San  Joaquin 
valley.  Linguistically  the  Gitanemuk  are  very  closely  related 
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to  the  Serrano  of  the  San  Bernardino  mountains  in  Southern 
California.  This  story  was  obtained  from  the  same  Yauelmani 
informant,  Chalola,  who  had  lived  for  many  years  among  the 
Gitanemuk.  This  one  myth  is  not  of  a  character  to  give  any 
indication  as  to  the  general  nature  of  the  beliefs  of  the  people 
to  whom  it  belongs.  It  is  apparently  the  first  myth  published 
not  only  from  this  tribe  but  from  any  of  the  Shoshonean  groups 
of  the  southern  San  Joaquin-Tulare  basin. 

General  Characterization. 

From  this  new  material  the  mythological  beliefs  of  three  of 
the  linguistic  families  of  south  central  California,  the  Costanoan, 
the  Miwok,  and  the  Yokuts,  can  be  summarized  and  compared 
as  follows  with  the  beliefs  of  the  Indians  of  northern  Central 
California. 

Among  the  Costanoan  Indians  the  eagle,  the  humming-bird, 
and  Coyote  are  the  creators.  The  eagle  is  the  chief,  the  hum¬ 
ming-bird  the  favorite,  and  Coyote  both  an  object  of  ridicule  and 
the  originator  of  culture  for  the  people.  There  is  the  general 
Californian  conception  of  the  origin  of  the  world  after  a  period 
of  water ;  but  the  diving  for  the  earth  is  not  related. 

The  Miwok  creation  myths  are  characterized  by  the  promi¬ 
nence  of  Coyote.  The  world  begins  with  water,  and  the  earth 
from  which  it  is  made  is  brought  up  by  diving  birds.  Coyote 
seems  to  be  responsible  for  most  things,  both  in  the  physical  world 
and  in  the  life  of  man.  The  presence,  among  the  few  myths  col¬ 
lected  from  this  people,  of  the  bear  and  deer  children  story  found 
throughout  northern  California,  but  not  yet  obtained  among 
the  Yokuts  to  the  south  although  a  much  larger  body  of  myths 
was  collected  there,  is  perhaps  indicative  of  a  closer  mythological 
relation  of  the  Miwok  to  the  north. 

The  Yokuts  origin  myths  begin  with  water  and  a  plurality 
of  creators,  of  whom  the  eagle  is  the  head.  Coyote  is  also  among 
them,  and,  while  at  times  ridiculous  in  comparison  with  the 
others,  is  responsible  for  certain  features  of  distinctively  human 
life.  There  are  stories  of  the  theft  of  fire,  and  of  the  origin  of 
death,  which  resemble  those  told  in  northern  California.  Hero 
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stories  recounting  the  miraculous  origin  of  the  hero  and  his  num¬ 
erous  supernatural  exploits,  especially  the  destruction  of  mon¬ 
sters  or  rivals,  appear  to  have  been  much  less  developed  than  in 
the  Sacramento  valley  region.  There  is  not  one  story  that  is 
clearly  of  this  type  among  the  twenty  odd  Yokuts  myths  obtained ; 
whereas  among  the  northern  tribes  such  a  tale  is  usually  one 
of  the  most  important  next  to  the  creation  and  culture  myths. 
It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  story  of  the  evil  father-in-law, 
which  is  so  highly  developed  among  the  Maidu,  Wintun,  and 
Yana,  is  without  a  representative  in  the  Yokuts  collection.  In¬ 
stead  of  these  types  of  myths,  comparatively  simple  animal  tales, 
without  a  very  marked  element  of  the  supernatural,  are  found. 
In  these  the  prairie  falcon  is  a  favorite  hero.  A  mythological 
idea  which  has  taken  a  special  hold  on  the  Yokuts  is  that  of  a 
man ’s  visit  to  the  world  of  the  dead  in  pursuit  of  his  wife. 

COMPARISON  OF  THE  MYTHOLOGIES  OF  NORTH  AND  SOUTH 

CENTRAL  CALIFORNIA. 

Upon  comparison,  the  several  mythologies  of  the  north  and 
south  halves  of  the  Central  ethnological  region  of  California  ap¬ 
pear  similar  in  the  following  respects :  The  possession  of  creation 
myths ;  the  uniform  antithesis,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of 
Coyote  and  the  chief  creator  in  these  creation  myths;  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  numerous  Coyote  trickster  stories;  a  considerable  range 
of  animal  characters;  certain  ideas,  also  commonly  held  by  the 
Indians  of  a  large  part  of  America,  especially  of  the  flood  or 
primeval  water,  the  theft  of  fire,  and  the  origin  of  death, — 
Coyote  usually  appearing  in  connection  with  the  last  two;  and 
certain  ideas  of  similar  type  which  are  more  nearly  confined  to 
California,  such  as  the  origin  of  the  human  hand  from  the  lizard 
in  opposition  to  Coyote.  In  both  north  and  south  Central  Cali¬ 
fornia  there  are  no  migration  legends  nor  any  long  systematized 
myths  giving  the  history  of  the  people,  of  the  type  characterizing 
the  Southwest  and  Southern  California ;  nor  is  there  a  distinct 
culture-hero  cycle  such  as  is  found  almost  everywhere  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  farther  north  than  California ;  and  finally,  a  well- 
developed  idea  of  a  previous  race  parallel  to  the  present  human 
race,  but  distinct  from  it  in  being  the  originators  of  things,  is 
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either  wanting  or  much  less  clearly  developed  than  in  Northwest¬ 
ern  California. 

The  following  differences  appear  between  the  northern  and 
southern  halves  of  this  Central  region.  In  the  south  there  are 
no  developed  or  extensive  creation  myths.  There  is  also  scarcely 
a  full  creator.  The  eagle,  who  is  most  nearly  such,  is  really  only 
the  chief  among  a  number  of  equals.  The  mere  fact  that  the 
creators  are  several,  and  that  they  are  animals,  must  tend  to 
minimize  their  distinctly  creative  qualities.  Secondly,  the  hero 
stories  and  destroyer  and  transformer  myths  of  the  north  are 
very  little  developed  in  the  south.  In  place  of  the  Maidu  Con¬ 
queror,  who  destroys  innumerable  evils,  the  favorite  hero  of  the 
San  Joaquin  valley  Indians  is  the  prairie  falcon,  who  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  swift,  silent,  fierce,  a  successful  gambler,  and  as  living 
only  on  tobacco ;  but  his  exploits  as  compared  with  the  startling 
and  supernatural  ones  of  the  Maidu  hero  are  such  comparatively 
simple  events  as  recovering  his  wife  after  she  has  been  stolen, 
killing  his  enemies  in  battle,  and  losing  his  eyes  in  gambling. 
In  this  respect  the  simple  Miwok  and  Tachi  Yokuts  stories  of  the 
supernatural  Thunder  twins  are  also  typical  of  the  south  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  elaborate  Yuki  story  of  the  twin  children  of 
Thunder.  In  the  third  place,  striking  episodes  of  magic  are 
much  less  developed  in  the  south  than  in  the  north,  the  stories 
being  pitched  throughout  in  a  quieter  and  lower  key.  There  are 
fewer  fateful  incidents  dealing  with  life  and  death  and  involv¬ 
ing  supreme  struggle  and  suspense.  The  tales  are  rather  naively 
pleasant,  with  a  semi-humorous  element,  and  tell  of  but  few  con¬ 
tests  except  such  as  are  more  or  less  good-natured  or  peaceful. 
In  a  measure,  of  course,  this  contrast  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
mythology  of  the  south  is,  so  far  as  collected,  more  broken  under 
the  influence  of  civilization  than  that  of  the  north,  and  that  in 
consequence  aboriginal  peculiarities  and  extravagances  that  once 
mav  have  existed  similar  to  those  still  found  in  the  north,  have 
now  been  lost  or  abbreviated.  But  after  allowing  for  this  factor 
it  seems  that  a  difference  of  tone  must  have  existed  between  the 
two  halves  of  the  ethnic  region  even  in  former  times.  Among 
tales  or  incidents  that  occur  in  the  north  but  seem  to  be  either 
lacking  or  much  less  developed  in  the  south  or  have  not  been 
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found  there,  are  the  important  story  of  the  bear  and  deer  chil¬ 
dren,  which  probably  did  not  occur  farther  south  than  the 
Miwok ;  the  equally  important  story  dealing  with  the  evil  father- 
in-law;  the  peculiarly  northern  California  story  of  the  loon- 
woman;  the  story  of  the  brother  who  was  stolen  and  recovered 
from  the  sky;  the  impostor  frog-woman;  the  devouring  rolling 
head ;  and  the  hero  who  was  dug  from  the  ground.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Indians  of  the  northern  half  of  the  Central  region  show 
a  different  form  of  the  story  of  the  thunder  twins,  and  lack 
entirely  the  peculiar  southern  Central  conception  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  prairie  falcon  and  the  typical  form  of  the  tale  of 
the  visit  to  the  dead. 
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II.  THE  MYTHS. 

1. — Rumsien  Costanoan.  The  Beginning  of  the  World.1 

When  this  world  was  finished,  the  eagle,  the  humming-bird, 
and  Coyote  were  standing  on  the  top  of  Pico  Blanco.  When  the 
water  rose  to  their  feet,  the  eagle,  carrying  the  humming-bird 
and  Coyote,  flew  to  the  Sierra  de  Gabilan.  There  they  stood 
until  the  water  went  down.  Then  the  eagle  sent  Coyote  down 
the  mountain  to  see  if  the  world  were  dry.  Coyote  came  back 
and  said:  “The  whole  world  is  dry.”  The  eagle  said  to  him: 
“Go  and  look  in  the  river.  See  what  there  is  there.”  Coyote 
came  back  and  said :  ‘  ‘  There  is  a  beautiful  girl.  ’  ’  The  eagle 
said:  “She  will  be  your  wife  in  order  that  people  may  be  raised 
again.”  He  gave  Coyote  a  digging  implement  of  abalone  shell 
and  a  digging  stick.  Coyote  asked :  ‘  ‘  How  will  my  children  be 
raised  ?  ’  ’  The  eagle  would  not  say.  He  wanted  to  see  if  Coyote 
was  wise  enough  to  know.  Coyote  asked  him  again  how  these 
new  people  were  to  be  raised  from  the  girl.  Then  he  said :  “Well, 
I  will  make  them  right  here  in  the  knee.  ’  ’  The  eagle  said :  ‘  ‘  No, 
that  is  not  good.”  Then  Coyote  said:  “Well  then,  here  in  the 
elbow.”  “No,  that  is  not  good.”  “In  the  eyebrow.”  “No, 
that  is  not  good.”  “In  the  back  of  the  neck.”  No,  that  is  not 
good  either.  None  of  these  will  be  good.”  Then  the  humming¬ 
bird  cried:  “Yes,  my  brother,  they  are  not  good.  This  place 
will  be  good,  here  in  the  belly.”  Then  Coyote  was  angry.  He 
wanted  to  kill  him.  The  eagle  raised  his  wings  and  the  humming¬ 
bird  flew  in  his  armpit.  Coyote  looked  for  him  in  vain.  Then 
the  girl  said:  “What  shall  I  do?  How  will  I  make  my  chil¬ 
dren?”  The  eagle  said  to  Coyote:  “Go  and  marry  her.  She 
will  be  your  wife.”  Then  Coyote  went  off  with  this  girl.  He 
said  to  her:  “Louse  me.”  Then  the  girl  found  a  woodtiek  on 
him.  She  was  afraid  and  threw  it  away.  Then  Coyote  seized 
her.  He  said:  “Look  for  it,  look  for  it!  Take  it!  Eat  it! 
Eat  my  louse  !  ’  ’  Then  the  girl  put  it  into  her  mouth.  ‘  ‘  Swallow 
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it,  swallow  it!”  he  said.  Then  she  swallowed  it  and  became 
pregnant.  Then  she  was  afraid.  She  ran  away.  She  ran 
through  thorns.  Coyote  ran  after  her.  He  called  to  her:  4 ‘Do 
not  run  through  that  brush.”  He  made  a  good  road  for  her. 
But  she  said :  “I  do  not  like  this  road. ’ ’  Then  Coyote  made  a 
road  with  flowers  on  each  side.  Perhaps  the  girl  would  stop  to 
take  a  flower.  She  said:  “I  am  not  used  to  going  between 
flowers.  ’  ’  Then  Coyote  said :  ‘  ‘  There  is  no  help  for  it.  I  cannot 
stop  her.”  So  she  ran  to  the  ocean.  Coyote  was  close  to  her. 
Just  as  he  was  going  to  take  hold  of  her,  she  threw  herself  into 
the  water  and  the  waves  came  up  between  them  as  she  turned 
to  a  sand  flea  (or  shrimp:  camaron).  Coyote,  diving  after  her, 
struck  only  the  sand.  He  said:  “I  wanted  to  clasp  my  wife 
but  took  hold  of  the  sand.  My  wife  is  gone.” 

2. — Rumsien  Costanoan.  Coyote.1 

Coyote’s  wife  said  to  him:  “I  do  not  want  you  to  marry 
other  women.”  Now  they  had  only  one  child.  Then  Coyote  said: 
“I  want  many  children.  We  alone  cannot  have  many  children. 
Let  me  marry  another  woman  so  that  there  may  be  more  of  us.  ’  ’ 
Then  the  woman  said,  “Well,  go.” 

Then  he  had  five  children.  Then  his  children  said:  “Where 
shall  we  make  our  houses?  Where  shall  we  marry?”  Coyote 
told  them:  “Go  out  over  the  world.”  Then  they  went  and 
founded  five  rancherias  with  five  different  languages.  The 
rancherias  are  said  to  have  been  Ensen,  Rumsien,  Ekkheya, 
Kakonta,  and  that  of  the  Wacharones. 

Now  Coyote  gave  the  people  the  carrying  net.  He  gave  them 
bow  and  arrows  to  kill  rabbits.  He  said:  “You  will  have  acorn 
mush  for  your  food.  You  will  gather  acorns  and  you  will  have 
acorn  bread  to  eat.  Go  down  to  the  ocean  and  gather  seaweed 
that  you  may  eat  it  with  your  acorn  mush  &nd  acorn  bread. 
Gather  it  wdien  the  tide  is  low,  and  kill  rabbits,  and  at  low 
tide  pick  abalones  and  mussels  to  eat.  When  you  can  find  noth¬ 
ing  else,  gather  buckeyes  for  food.  If  the  acorns  are  bitter,  wash 
them  out ;  and  gather  ‘  1  wild  oat  ’  ’  seeds  for  pinole,  carrying  them 
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on  your  back  in  a  basket.  Look  for  these  things  of  which  I  have 
told  you.  I  have  shown  you  what  is  good.  Now  I  will  leave  you. 
You  have  learned.  I  have  shown  you  how  to  gather  food,  and 
even  though  it  rains  a  long  time  people  will  not  die  of  hunger. 
Now  I  am  getting  old.  I  cannot  walk.  Alas  for  me  !  Now  I  go.  ” 

3. — Rumsien  Costanoan.  Coyote  and  the  Hummingbird. 

Coyote  thought  he  knew  more  than  anyone ;  but  the  humming¬ 
bird  knew  more.  Then  Coyote  wanted  to  kill  him.  He  caught 
him,  struck  him,  and  mashed  him  entirely.  Then  he  went  off. 
The  hummingbird  came  to  life,  flew  up,  and  cried:  “Lakun, 
dead,”  in  mockery.  Coyote  caught  him,  made  a  fire,  and  put 
him  in.  He  and  his  people  had  gone  only  a  little  way  when  the 
hummingbird  flew  by  crying:  “Lakun!”  Coyote  said:  “How 
shall  I  kill  him  ?  7 7  They  told  him :  ‘  ‘  The  only  way  is  for  you 
to  eat  him.”  Then  Coyote  swallowed  him.  The  hummingbird 
scratched  him  inside.  Coyote  said:  “What  shall  I  do?  I  shall 
die.”  They  said:  “You  must  let  him  out  by  defecating. 7 7  Then 
Coyote  let  him  out  and  the  hummingbird  flew  up  crying: 
“Lakun!77 

4. — Rumsien  Costanoan.  Coyote  and  His  Wife. 

Makewiks  is  an  animal  that  lives  in  the  ocean  and  sometimes 
comes  to  the  surface.  Coyote  went  to  the  ocean  with  his  wife. 
He  told  her  not  to  be  afraid.  He  told  her  about  the  sea  lion, 
about  the  mussels,  about  the  crabs,  and  the  octopus.  He  told 
her  that  all  these  were  relatives;  so  when  she  saw  them  she  was 
not  afraid.  But  he  did  not  tell  her  about  the  makewiks.  Then 
when  this  rose  before  her  it  frightened  her  so  that  she  fell  dead. 
Coyote  took  her  on  his  back,  carried  her  off,  built  a  fire,  and  laid 
her  by  the  side  of  it.  He  began  to  sing  and  dance  and  jump. 
Soon  she  began  to  come  to  life.  He  jumped  three  times  and 
brought  her  to  life. 

5. — Rumsien  Costanoan.  Coyote  and  His  Children. 

Coyote  killed  salmon  and  put  them  into  the  ashes  to  roast. 
He  did  not  want  his  children  to  eat  them.  Therefore  he  pre¬ 
tended  that  they  were  only  ashes.  Once  in  a  while  he  reached 
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into  the  ashes,  took  a  piece,  and  ate  it.  Then  his  children  cried 
out  that  he  was  eating  fire  and  would  be  burned.  When  they 
wanted  to  take  some,  he  did  not  let  them.  He  said:  “You  will 
be  burned.” 

6. — Rumsien  Costanoan.  Coyote  with  a  Thorn  in  his  Eye. 

Coyote  came  to  some  women  and  asked  them  to  pull  out  a 
thorn  from  his  eye.  There  was  only  a  little  stick  which  he  held 
in  place  with  his  eyelid.  At  first  they  distrusted  him.  He 
selected  the  most  beautiful;  “You  draw  it  out,”  he  sang.  When 
she  was  about  to  take  it  with  her  fingers,  he  said :  ‘  ‘  No,  take  hold 
of  it  with  your  teeth.  ’ 7  He  said  this  so  that  he  might  seize  her. 
When  she  took  hold  of  the  little  stick  he  seized  her  and  ran  off 
with  her.  His  song: 

Meneya  don  kac  op  ka  yapunin,  you  (?)  me  pull-out  my  thorn! 

7. — Pohonichi  Miwok.  The  Beginning  of  the  World. 

Told  among  the  Chukchansi  Yokuts. 

Before  there  were  people  there  was  only  water  everywhere. 
Coyote  looked  among  the  ducks  and  sent  a  certain  species 
(Chukchansi:  yimeit)  to  dive.  At  first  it  said  it  was  unable  to. 
Then  it  went  down.  It  reached  the  bottom,  bit  the  earth,  and 
came  up  again.  Coyote  took  the  earth  from  it  and  sent  it  for 
chanit  (Yokuts  name)  seeds.  When  the  duck  brought  these  he 
mixed  them  with  the  earth  and  water.  Then  the  mixture  swelled 
until  the  water  had  disappeared.  The  earth  was  there. 

8. — Pohonichi  Miwok.  The  Theft  of  Fire. 

Told  among  the  Chukchansi  Yokuts. 

At  first  there  was  no  fire.  The  turtle  had  it  all.  He  sat  on 
it  and  covered  it  up.  He  lived  far  up  in  the  east  in  the  moun¬ 
tains.  Coyote  went  to  that  place.  He  lay  down  like  a  piece  of 
wood.  The  people  who  lived  there  came  by  and  saw  him.  “I  am 
going  to  take  this  piece  of  wood,  ’  ’  they  said.  They  took  him  home 
and  put  him  in  the  fire.  Coyote  tried  to  get  into  the  fire  under 
the  turtle.  The  turtle  said:  “Stop  pushing  me.”  Now  Coyote 
got  some  of  the  fire.  Then  he  ran  down-hill  with  it  westward 
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into  this  country,  where  then  there  was  no  fire  and  it  was  cold. 
He  caught  a  quail  and  with  its  fat  he  made  his  fire  blaze  up. 
Now  the  people  first  all  became  warm.  The  Mono  (Shoshon- 
eans)  were  far  back  up  in  the  hills;  the  Chukchansi  (Yokuts) 
in  the  middle ;  the  Pohonichi  (Miwok)  were  the  ones  who  received 
the  fire.  Coyote  was  one  of  them.  That  is  why  the  Mono  cannot 
speak  well ;  it  is  too  cold  where  they  live. 

Coyote  made  the  eagle  the  chief  of  the  people.  They  enjoyed 
themselves  and  made  dances.  They  were  warm  now  because  they 
had  fire.  They  lived  well.  They  wore  no  clothes.  Some  men 
wore  a  blanket  of  rabbit  skins  or  of  deer  skin ;  others  wore  noth¬ 
ing.  They  used  hollow  stones  to  cook  in,  made  of  soft  red  stone. 
The  eagle  told  them :  “  Go  out  and  catch  rabbits,  ’ ’  and  then  they 
caught  rabbits  to  eat.  To  get  salt  they  went  beyond  the  North 
Fork  of  the  San  Joaquin. 

9. — Pohonichi  Miwok.  The  Origin  of  Death. 

Told  among  the  Chukchansi  Yokuts. 

When  the  first  person  died  Coyote  was  south  of  him,  the 
meadow-lark  to  the  north.  Now  the  dead  person  began  to  stink. 
The  meadow-lark  smelled  it.  He  did  not  like  it.  Coyote  said : 
“I  think  I  will  make  him  get  up.  ”  The  meadow-lark  said :  “No, 
do  not.  There  will  be  too  many.  They  will  become  so  hungry 
that  they  will  eat  each  other.”  Coyote  said:  “That  is  nothing. 
I  do  not  like  people  to  die. 9  7  But  the  meadow-lark  told  him : 

No,  it  is  not  well  to  have  too  many.  There  will  be  others  instead 
of  those  that  die.  A  man  will  have  many  children.  The  old 
people  will  die  but  the  young  will  live.”  Then  Coyote  said 
nothing  more.  So  from  that  time  on  people  have  always  died. 
Coyote  said :  “  It  will  be  best  to  put  them  into  the  fire. 9  ’  And 
so  the  dead  were  burned. 

10. — Pohonichi  Miwok.  The  Bear  and  Deer  Children. 

Told  among  the  Chukchansi  Yokuts. 

The  thunders  were  two  boys  with  supernatural  powers.  Their 
mother  was  the  deer.  The  grizzly  bear  also  had  two  children. 
The  two  women  went  to  the  creek  looking  for  clover  (Chuk¬ 
chansi:  malich).  Now  they  loused  each  other.  Then  the  bear 
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bit  the  back  of  the  deer’s  neck  and  killed  her.  The  two  deer- 

children  made  a  little  sweat-house.  After  the  bear  had  killed  and 

eaten  their  mother,  they  killed  the  two  bear-children  in  this  sweat- 

house  with  fire.  Then  they  struck  the  ground  and  made  a  noise 

and  fled  to  their  grandfather.  He  was  powerful  and  had  a  large 

sweat-house.  The  bear  pursued  them.  She  had  nearly  caught 

them  when  they  escaped  into  the  sweat  house.  The  bear  put  in 

her  head  looking  for  them.  Her  hind  legs  were  still  outside.  The 

boys  ’  grandfather  had  supernatural  powers  with  fire ;  his  amulet 

was  a  white  rock  at  the  top  of  the  house.  When  all  the  bear’s 

body  except  her  hind  legs  was  in  the  house  as  she  looked  about 

for  the  two  boys,  the  white  fire-rock  entered  her  anus  and  burned 

her  to  death  inside.  Then  the  two  young  deer  became  thunders. 

After  awhile  they  also  had  supernatural  powers.  They  made  so 

much  noise  in  the  house  that  their  grandfather  was  afraid.  They 

went  up  above,  where  they  still  are.1 

■  ■  ■  —  ■  ■■  • 

The  half-Chukchansi  from  whom  the  Pohonichi  tales  just 
given  were  obtained  did  not  seem  to  know  any  story  of  the  steal¬ 
ing  of  the  sun,  of  a  hero  who  is  dug  out  of  the  ground  as  a  child, 
and  of  a  contest  between  the  coyote  and  the  lizard  determining 
the  shape  of  the  human  hand. 

11. — Gashowu  Yokuts.  The  Beginning  of  the  World. 

The  prairie  falcon  and  the  raven  made  the  earth  at  a  time 
when  everything  was  water.  The  beaver,  the  otter,  the  mud-hen, 
the  mallard  duck,  and  a  duck  called  potikh  dived  and  tried  to 
reach  bottom,  but  could  not  do  so.  Then  k’uik’ui,  a  small  duck, 
dived,  reached  the  bottom,  and  grasped  the  sand  there.  As  he 
rose  up,  it  washed  out  of  his  hands,  his  mouth,  and  his  ears.  Only 
a  little  was  left  under  his  finger-nail.  When  he  came  to  the  sur¬ 
face,  he  gave  this  to  the  prairie  falcon.  The  prairie  falcon  had 
tobacco.  This  he  mixed  with  the  sand.  Then  he  divided  it,  and 
gave  half  to  the  raven,  whom  he  called  his  friend.  They  went 
far  to  the  north.  There  they  separated.  The  prairie  falcon  sent 
the  raven  to  go  southward  on  the  west.  He  himself  came  south¬ 
ward  along  the  east  where  these  mountains  are  now.  As  they 

1  The  Miwok  of  Yosemite  also  state  that  the  thunders  are  two  boys  who 
were  deer.  They  control  snow  and  rain. 
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went  they  dropped  the  sand  from  between  the  thumb  and  finger. 
As  the  sand  fell  into  the  water  it  began  to  boil  and  the  world 
grew  from  underneath.  Then  the  raven  surpassed  the  prairie 
falcon.  These  large  mountains  which  are  now  here  were  then 
in  the  west.  When  the  prairie  falcon  arrived  he  saw  that  the 
raven ’s  mountains  were  the  larger.  Then  he  changed  them  about. 
He  put  one  in  the  place  of  the  other  without  the  raven’s  know¬ 
ledge. 

So  if  it  had  not  been  for  k’uik’ui  and  the  prairie  falcon  the 
world  would  not  have  been  made.  But  it  was  the  prairie  falcon 
who  first  wanted  the  world. 

12. — Gashowtj  Yokuts.  The  Origin  of  Death. 

A  person  was  dying.  Then  some  people  said :  ‘  ‘  Let  it  be  that 
he  lies  outside  for  three  days.  Then  he  will  get  up  and  be  a 
person  again.”  Now  there  was  one  newly  married  man,  the 
meadow-lark.  He  did  not  like  the  dead  person  lying  near  his 
house  because  the  body  smelled.  He  said:  “We  will  take  the 
dead  one  away  and  burn  him.”  So  the  people  were  persuaded. 
They  built  a  pile  of  wood,  laid  the  body  on  it,  and  burned  it. 
Thus  the  people  of  old  times  did,  and  so  people  die  now  and 
do  not  come  back. 

13. — Gashowu  Yokuts.  The  Owl  Doctor. 

The  prairie  falcon  made  war  on  the  northerners  and  was 
killed.  Coyote  claimed  to  be  a  medicine  man  and  was  the 
first  to  doctor  him.  He  was  merely  a  pretender  who  wanted 
to  obtain  pay.  Then  others,  all  owls,  doctored  him.  Hihina,  the 
large  owl,  sodut,  the  white  owl,  wedjiji,  the  ground  owl,  and 
hihimcha,  the  small  owl,  were  the  ones  who  doctored  him.  It  was 
the  white  owl  that  cured  him. 

14. — Gashowu  Yokuts.  Coyote,  the  Hawk,  and  the  Condor, 

There  was  a  woman  whom  no  one  was  able  to  marry,  except 
finally  Coyote.  He  overcame  her.  She  was  wachwach,  a  hand¬ 
some  species  of  hawk.  She  lived  alone.  The  wolf  and  Coyote 
and  their  families  lived  in  one  place  with  other  people.  Many 
men  went  out  to  hunt  deer  but  never  found  any.  The  wildcat 
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and  the  weasel  and  others  went.  The  mag-pie  was  “beniti.”  ITe 
could  see  from  inside  his  house  and  know  everything.  He  saw 
that  the  hawk-woman  had  supernatural  power.  She  was  able  to 
kill  a  deer  and  immediately  eat  it  entirely,  leaving  only  the  skin. 
Then  the  wolf  and  Coyote  found  the  woman.  She  gave  them  an 
abundance  of  acorn  mush.  She  also  cooked  dried  deer  meat  for 
them  and  gave  it  to  them  to  take  home.  She  said  to  them :  “Tell 
no  one,  but  when  you  want  more  for  your  children,  come  and 
get  it.  ’  ’  The  wolf  and  Coyote  arrived  at  night.  Their  poor  little 
children  had  to  eat  the  meat  they  brought  slowly,  so  that  no  one 
would  hear  them.  Nevertheless  the  magpie  knew  it.  Then  the 
people  also  could  smell  the  meat.  Knowing  that  the  two  brothers 
had  meat,  they  watched  at  night.  Then  they  saw  them  return 
and  the  old  woman  get  up,  take  the  meat,  cook  it,  and  all  of 
them  eat.  Then  the  watchers  reported  to  the  others :  4  4  They  are 
killing  deer  but  give  none  of  the  meat  away.  ”  The  eagle  was 
the  chief.  The  dove  was  his  messenger  (winatum).  Thinking 
he  would  ask  advice  of  the  magpie,  the  eagle  sent  the  dove  to 
him.  The  magpie  only  laughed  at  the  messenger.  “Yes,  Coyote 
and  the  wolf  have  found  a  supernatural  woman.  She  lives 
beyond  this  hill.  She  has  more  dried  meat  than  she  can  use. 
She  keeps  the  deer  inside  the  hill  under  ground.  That  is  where 
she  gets  her  meat.”  Then  all  the  people  went  to  that  place,  to 
the  woman,  so  that  it  became  necessary  for  her  to  give  them 
meat.  When  Coyote  and  the  wolf  arrived  there  in  the  evening, 
they  found  all  the  people  there  already.  The  weasel,  the  hawk 
called  wakhwukh,  and  others  had  dressed  themselves  finely  in 
order  to  marry  her,  but  she  would  not  have  it.  Finally  all  of 
them  said:  4 4 Let  us  go  home.”  They  went,  but  Coyote  lay  there, 
apparently  sick  with  fever  and  chills,  and  unable  to  walk.  The 
woman  said:  4 4 You  go  too.”  Coyote  told  her:  “I  am  sick.  I 
cannot.  Perhaps  later  on  I  will  be  able.”  Then  the  woman 
made  a  fire  inside  the  house.  Coyote  thought  how  he  might  enter 
it.  He,  too,  had  supernatural  power.  Then  he  wanted  the  wind 
to  blow  the  house  to  pieces.  He  said :  4  4  Pu  !  ”  and  a  wind  storm 
came.  It  began  to  tear  the  thatching  from  the  house.  The 
woman  ran  about  trying  to  mend  it  but  could  not.  Then 
Coyote  said:  4 4 Give  me  the  binding  and  I  will  tie  it.”  She  did 
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not  like  to  touch  him,  but  to  save  her  house  she  handed  it  to  him. 
Now  it  was  dark  and  rained.  Coyote  said :  “  I  cannot  sleep  here. 
Let  me  sleep  inside  in  the  corner  by  the  door.  ’  ’  But  she  would 
not  let  him.  He  said :  ‘  ‘  I  will  die.  If  vou  wish  me  to  freeze  to 
death  let  me  lie  here.”  Then  she  allowed  him  to  come  in,  and 
he  lay  near  the  door,  shivering.  She  knew  what  he  wanted.  He 
was  thinking:  “I  want  to  sleep  with  her.”  Then  she  said:  “No, 
you  cannot.  You  are  no  good.”  Coyote  laughed.  “How  does 
she  know  what  I  think?”  he  thought.  “I  heard  it,”  she  said. 
Coyote  lay  there  and  looked  over  towards  her.  “What  do  you 
want  now?”  she  asked.  Then  Coyote  began  to  think  of  sexual 
intercourse  with  her.  She  did  not  like  that.  She  was  stronger 
than  he  and  overcame  him.  He  could  not  do  anything  to  her. 
He  went  to  sleep  where  he  lay.  Then  at  last  the  woman  began 
to  think  of  him.  At  once  Coyote  knew  it  in  his  sleep.  He  woke 
up  and  said:  “You  want  mine!  I  have  a  good  one!”  She  too 
was  desirous  now  and  let  him  lie  with  her.  But  though  she 
allowed  him  to  embrace  her  she  would  not  let  him  come  nearer. 
She  wanted  once  more  to  try  to  overcome  him.  She  went  out  as 
if  to  urinate,  took  a  rattlesnake,  put  it  into  herself,  and  returned. 
Then  she  spread  herself  and  invited  him.  He  knew  what  she  had 
done.  Also  going  out  to  urinate,  he  by  his  supernatural  power 
obtained  a  stick  of  hard  wood  (takha)  from  the  east.  Putting 
it  on  himself,  he  returned  to  the  woman.  He  approached  the 
stick,  the  rattlesnake  bit  it,  lost  its  teeth,  and  was  harmless. 
Coyote  said:  “Ah!  Now  throw  yours  away  and  I  will  throw 
mine.  ’  7  She  did  so  and  he  married  her. 

Coyote  had  one  son  from  this  woman,  wech,  the  condor,  who 
was  to  become  a  great  gambler.  At  night  they  put  the  baby  into 
water.  After  three  days  he  could  walk.  Soon  he  wras  able  to 
gamble.  Then  he  was  a  man.  Coyote  was  rich,  constantly  mak¬ 
ing  beads  from  bone  and  other  materials,  and  encouraged  his 
son  to  gamble.  Then  the  boy  went  north.  Then  he  saw  a  large 
owl,  hihina,  and  wishing  to  kill  him,  aimed  at  him.  The  owl, 
who  was  a  doctor,  was  angry  and  flew  up  into  a  hollow  tree. 
There  he  began  to  sing : 

Hu  hu  hu  witcailac  min  put-  onun 

Hu  hu  hu,  condor  becomes  your  son. 
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As  he  sang1  this,  the  young  man  who  had  been  so  handsome 
began  to  have  feathers  all  over  his  body.  His  female  relatives 
who  were  with  him  tried  to  hold  him,  but  they  could  not,  and 
he  turned  into  a  condor.  They  said  to  Coyote:  “Kill  the  owl 
before  he  changes  him  completely !  ’  ’  But  Coyote  only  cried  and 
did  nothing.  Now  the  young  man  was  entirely  a  condor.  He 
shook  himself,  rose,  and  flew  off.  The  women  followed,  but  he 
flew  away  from  them.  Coyote  returned.  His  wife  knew  what 
had  happened.  Then  she  took  a  rattlesnake  once  more.  This 
time  he  did  not  know  it,  was  bitten,  and  died. 

Now  the  condor  lived  above  and  came  down  to  earth  to  kill 
people  for  food.  He  thought  of  his  mother,  went  to  her,  and 
brought  her  up  with  him.  He  tried  to  make  her,  too,  eat  people, 
but  she  would  not  do  so.  He  brought  two  little  boys  and  a  little 
girl.  These  he  kept  as  pets.  He  called  them  his  dogs.  As  he 
was  about  to  go  off  again  he  told  his  mother :  ‘  ‘  Feed  them  well. 
When  I  return  I  will  eat  them. 9  9  When  he  was  gone  the  woman 
said  to  the  children :  ‘  ‘  He  will  kill  us  all.  He  has  nearly  extermin¬ 
ated  the  people  now.  When  he  has  finished  them  he  will  go 
higher  up  in  the  sky.  Then  he  will  come  down  and  eat  us.  When 
he  comes  back  you  must  shoot  him.  ’ 9  She  gave  the  two  boys  bows 
and  arrows.  Then  the  condor  came  back  from  the  earth  below 
and  went  to  drink.  He  drank  half  a  day.  The  two  boys  shot 
at  him,  one  from  each  side.  For  half  a  day  they  shot  as  fast 
as  they  could,  beginning  as  soon  as  he  started  to  drink.  The 
little  girl  kept  dragging  the  arrows  back  to  them  and  they  shot 
them  again  and  again.  The  condor  never  gave  notice,  but  con¬ 
tinued  to  drink.  Now  the  half  day  was  nearly  over.  The  woman 
had  made  a  hole.  She  put  the  children  in,  went  in  herself,  and 
covered  the  hole.  Then  the  condor  stopped  drinking.  Now  he 
began  to  feel  something.  Leaving  the  dead  bodies  he  had  brought 
with  him,  he  started  upward.  His  mother  said:  “If  he  flies 
straight,  he  will  reach  the  place  above,  and  it  will  be  the  end  of 
us.  But  if  he  flies  to  the  side  and  zigzags  and  falls,  he  will  be 
killed.”  He  flew  straight  up.  He  was  already  nearly  out  of 
sight.  Then  suddenly  he  shot  to  one  side,  zigzagged,  dropped, 
struck,  and  was  dead.  They  burned  him.  Then  his  eyes  burst 
and  flew  out  and  were  lost  in  the  brush.  If  they  had  been  able 
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to  find  the  eyes  and  put  them  back  in  the  fire  there  would  have 
been  no  condors  in  the  world. 

Then  the  woman  and  the  little  girl  went  down  from  the  sky 
on  a  rope  of  dowrn  feathers,  going  through  the  hole  in  the  sky 
through  which  the  condor  used  to  pass.  The  two  boys  went 
southward  in  the  sky  until  they  came  to  where  the  sky  and  the 
earth  meet.  There  they  descended  to  the  earth.  Then  they  came 
to  people  without  mouths,  who  neither  talked  nor  ate.  They 
killed  deer,  roasted  them,  smelled  of  the  meat,  and  threw  it 
out-doors.  In  the  same  way  they  only  smelled  of  their  acorn 
mush.  The  two  boys  came  to  them,  entered  the  house,  took  hold 
of  the  meat  that  was  cooking,  and  began  to  eat.  The  people  there 
made  a  protesting  gesture,  meaning :  ‘  ‘  Do  not.  It  will  come  out 
from  you,  ’  ’  again  indicating  by  a  gesture.  Neverthless  the  boys 
ate.  Then  they  asked  the  chief :  ‘  ‘  Have  you  a  tongue  inside  ?  ’ ’ 
He  shook  his  head.  “Have  you  teeth?”  Again  he  shook  his 
head.  Then  they  offered  to  try  to  cut  open  a  mouth  for  one  of 
them  so  that  he  would  be  like  themselves  and  could  eat.  It  was 
agreed  and  the  two  boys  took  obsidian  and  cut  a  mouth  for  one 
of  those  people.  Soon  the  man  could  eat  and  talk.  Then  he  said : 


T-ipmii  paniii  tciclii 

Supematural-ones  arrived,  cut, 


nah’eii  luklnii  bidlkii 

ate,  belly-filled,  defecated. 


He  spoke  thus  because  he  could  not  talk  yet  correctly.  If 
he  had  spoken  right  he  would  have  said : 


T-ipni  panac  tciclni  nah  ’ac  lokonoc 

Then  this  man  cut  mouths  for  others,  and  they  cut  still  others, 
and  so  they  did  to  each  other  until  all  could  eat  and  talk.  The 
two  boys  returned  home. 


15. — Truhohi  Yokuts.  The  Beginning  of  the  World. 

Told  by  a  Tachi  Yokuts. 

Far  in  the  south  was  a  mountain.  It  was  the  only  land. 
Everything  else  was  water.  The  eagle  was  the  chief.  The  people 
had  nothing  to  eat.  They  were  eating  the  earth  and  it  was  nearly 
gone.  Then  Coyote  said:  “Can  we  not  obtain  earth?  Can  we 
not  make  mountains?”  The  eagle  said:  “I  do  not  know  how.” 
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Coyote  said:  “There  is  a  man  that  we  will  ask.”  Then  they 
got  the  magpie.  The  eagle  said :  ‘  ‘  Can  we  obtain  earth  ? ’  ’  The 
magpie  said:  “Yes.”  “Where?”  “Right  below  ns.”  Then 
all  the  ducks  dived  and  tried  to  bring  up  the  earth.  Some  were 
gone  half  a  day.  They  could  not  reach  the  bottom  and  died  and 
floated  up.  The  eagle  said:  “When  you  reach  the  ground  take 
hold  of  it  and  bite  it,  and  fill  your  nose  and  ears.  ’  ’  For  six  days 
they  dived  and  found  nothing.  There  was  only  one  more  to  go 
down,  the  mudhen.  Then  the  eagle  said:  “Now  you  go  Let 
us  see  if  you  can  find  the  earth.”  The  mudhen  said:  “Good.” 
Then  it  dived.  It  was  gone  for  a  day  and  a  night.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  it  came  up.  It  was  dead.  They  looked  it  over.  It  had  earth 
in  its  nails,  its  ears,  and  its  nose.  Then  they  made  the  earth 
from  this  ground.  They  mixed  it  with  chiyu  seeds  and  from 
this  they  made  the  earth.  After  six  days  the  eagle  said  to  the 
wolf :  1  ‘  Now  go  around.  ’  ’  Then  the  wolf  went  where  the  Sierra 
Nevada  now  is  and  around  to  the  west  and  came  back  along 
where  the  Coast  Range  is.  The  eagle  said:  “Do  not  touch  it  for 
six  days.  Let  it  dry  first.”  All  the  people  said:  “Very  well, 
we  will  let  it  become  dry.”  But  soon  Coyote  said:  “I  will  try 
it.  It  is  getting  hard  now.  ’  ’  He  traveled  along  where  the  Sierras 
are.  That  is  why  these  are  rough  and  broken  now.  It  is  from 
his  running  over  the  soft  earth.  Then  he  turned  west  and  went 
back  along  the  Coast  Range.  That  is  why  there  are  mountains 
there  also.  Coyote  made  it  so.  Now  the  eagle  sent  out  the  prairie 
falcon  and  the  raven  (Khotoi).  He  told  them:  “Go  around  the 
world  and  see  if  the  earth  is  hard  yet.  ’  ’  Then  the  prairie  falcon 
went  north  along  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Khotoi  went  north  along 
the  Coast  Range.  Each  came  back  the  way  he  had  gone.  Now 
at  first  the  Sierra  Nevada  was  not  so  high  as  the  Coast  Range. 
When  the  two  returned  the  eagle  said :  *  ‘  How  is  the  earth  ?  Is 
it  hard?”  “Yes,”  they  said.  Then  the  prairie  falcon  said: 
‘  ‘  Look  at  my  mountains.  They  are  the  highest,  ‘  ‘  but  Khotoi  said : 
“No,  mine  are  higher.”  The  prairie  falcon  said:  “No,  yours 
do  not  amount  to  anything.  They  are  low.”  Then  the  eagle 
and  Coyote  sent  the  people  to  different  places.  They  said:  “You 
go  to  that  place  with  your  people.  You  go  to  that  spring.”  So 
they  sent  them  off,  and  the  people  went  to  the  different  places 
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where  they  are  now.  They  were  still  animals,  but  they  became 
people.  For  a  little  while  after  they  had  all  gone  the  eagle  and 
Coyote  stayed  there.  Then  Coyote  said :  ‘  ‘  Where  will  you  go  ?  ” 
The  eagle  said:  ‘‘I  am  thinking  about  it.  I  think  I  will  go  up.” 
Coyote  said:  “Where  shall  I  live?”  The  eagle  said:  “Here.” 
But  Coyote  said:  “No,  I  will  go  with  you.”  The  eagle  told 
him:  “No,  you  must  stay  here.  You  will  have  to  look  after  this 
place  here.”  So  they  talked  for  six  days.  Then  the  eagle  took 
all  his  things.  “Goodby,”  he  said,  “I  am  going.”  Then  he 
went.  Coyote  looked  up.  He  said:  “I  am  going  too.”  “You 
have  no  wings.  You  cannot,”  said  the  eagle.  “I  will  go,”  said 
Coyote,  and  he  went.  Now  they  are  together  in  the  sky  above. 

16. — Truhohi  Yokuts.  The  Theft  of  Fire. 

Told  by  a  Tachi  Yokuts. 

There  was  no  fire.  It  was  very  cold.  Then  the  eagle  told 
the  roadrunner  and  the  fox  to  go  out.  These  two  were  good  run¬ 
ners.  Coyote  said :  ‘  ‘  Let  the  crow  go.  He  is  good  at  looking 
about.  ’  ’  The  eagle  said :  ‘  ‘  They  are  better ;  ’  ’  but  he  let  the  crow 
go.  Then  Coyote  said:  “I  am  going  too,”  though  the  eagle 
wanted  him  to  stay.  Then  the  eagle  told  the  crow :  ‘  ‘  Start  early. 
If  you  see  fire  anywhere  tell  us.  ’  ’  Late  in  the  day  the  crow  saw 
fire  in  the  west.  He  came  back  and  said :  ‘  ‘  They  have  fire  there.  ’  ’ 
Then  the  eagle  sent  out  the  roadrunner  and  the  fox.  Coyote  and 
the  crow  went  with  them.  They  went  directly  north  along  the 
Coast  Range.  Before,  when  the  crow  had  gone  alone,  he  first 
went  eastward  and  then  north  and  then  to  the  west  and  back 
south.  Now  Coyote  said:  “Wait  until  the  sun  is  down.  Then 
we  will  steal  it.”  They  agreed.  Now  it  was  dark  in  the  west. 
Then  Coyote  said:  “Now  they  are  all  asleep.”  The  crow  said: 
“We  will  not  all  go  there.  Let  one  who  can  jump  well  take  the 
fire.  You,  fox,  go.”  Coyote  said:  “I  will  go  too.  I  am  a  good 
jumper  too.”  The  crow  said:  “No,  we  will  be  killed.”  But 
Coyote  said :  ‘  ‘  No,  we  are  all  good  runners.  And  I  will  take  the 
fire.  Even  if  you  come  with  me  it  is  I  who  will  take  the  fire.” 
Then  they  came  to  one  end  of  the  village.  “Here  is  good  fire,” 
they  said.  They  took  fire,  and  put  it  in  a  net-sack.  Then  Coyote 
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told  them:  “Run  ahead.  I  am  going  to  kill  this  little  one.” 
“No,  do  not,”  said  the  fox.  “Yes,  I  will,”  said  Coyote.  Then 
the  fox  and  the  others  went  ahead.  Coyote  took  the  child,  threw 
it  in  the  fire,  and  killed  it.  Then  he  leaped  out  of  the  house  and 
ran.  It  was  another  coyote  who  was  living  there.  He  called  out : 
“Take  care!  Someone  has  come ! ”  Now  as  the  fire-stealers  ran, 
their  path  was  the  San  J oaquin  river.  The  fog  ( ? ) ,  gumun,  and 
a  duck,  wolwul,  pursued  them.  Coyote  jumped  from  side  to  side 
and  the  pursuers  ran  here  and  there  after  him.  That  is  why 
the  river  is  crooked.  They  kept  on  running  southward.  Then 
Coyote  reached  his  sweat-house.  He  entered  and  closed  it.  They 
could  not  catch  him.  He  had  the  fire  inside.  He  had  succeeded 
in  taking  it  away  from  them.  Then  in  the  morning  they  made 
fire  there.  From  that  day  they  had  fire  and  were  well  off. 

17.  — Truhohi  Yokuts.  The  Origin  of  Death. 

Told  by  a  Tachi  Yokuts. 

There  were  two  insects,  Shoyo  and  Kokwiteit.1  The  latter 
was  a  chief.  He  did  not  want  many  people  to  live.  He  gathered 
the  people  and  said:  “We  will  go.  I  do  not  know  where.  We 
must  go  somewhere.  It  will  fill  up.  It  is  best  if  we  make  it  that 
medicine-men  will  kill  people.  Then  there  will  be  a  great  ceremony 
for  the  dead.”  Coyote  liked  that.  The  others  did  not  like  it. 
Coyote  said:  “When  a  chief  or  one  of  his  family  dies  we  will 
go  to  his  village.  We  will  have  a  great  gathering.  We  will 
dance  and  enjoy  ourselves.”  Then  the  people  liked  the  idea. 
But  it  was  Kokwiteit  who  was  the  cause.  So  now,  here  in  this 
world,  if  one  meets  a  kokwiteit  in  the  road,  people  say :  ‘  *  There 
will  be  too  many ;  let  us  kill  him.  ’  ’  So  they  kill  him.  Shoyo  did 
not  want  people  to  die,  but  Kokwiteit  made  it  that  they  do. 

18.  — Tachi  Yokuts.  The  Owners  of  the  Sun. 

In  the  Tachi  territory  in  the  Coast  Range  is  a  circle  of  large 
rocks.  These  are  certain  people  who  had  the  sun.  They  kept  it 
in  the  middle  of  the  circle,  just  above  their  heads.  Coyote  and 

1  C  •  oyo,  nearly  Shroyo ;  the  t ’s  in  Kokwiteit  are  palatal,  approaching  ch. 
Koiswiteit  resembles  the  wrord  for  raven  in  other  dialects. 
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the  eagle  took  it  away  from  them.  Then  they  became  ashamed 
and  turned  to  stone.  If  one  speaks  to  them  now,  they  still 
answer;  but  it  is  hard  to  reach  that  place,  for  they  do  not  like 
to  be  seen  by  anyone,  and  when  one  approaches  it  he  meets  wind 
and  rain. 

19. — Tachi  Yokuts.  The  Race  of  the  Antelope  and  Deer. 

The  antelope  and  the  deer  were  together.  The  antelope  said : 

‘  ‘  I  can  beat  you  running.  ’  ’  The  deer  said :  ‘  ‘  I  think  not.  ’ 1  The 
antelope  said :  ‘ ‘Well,  let  us  try. ’ ’  The  deer  said  :“We  shall  run 
for  six  days,  ’  ’  and  the  antelope  agreed.  The  deer  said :  ‘  ‘  Let  us 
go  south  and  run  northward.  ’  ’  Then  they  went  far  to  the  south 
“across  the  ocean”  (or  Tulare  Lake),  in  order  to  run  northward 
to  the  end  of  the  world.  The  antelope  said:  “This  will  be  my 
path  on  the  west  here.  You  take  the  path  on  the  east.”  The 
deer  agreed.  Then  they  started.  Their  path  was  the  milky  way. 
On  the  side  where  the  antelope  ran  there  is  a  wide  path ;  on  the 
other  side  there  are  patches.  That  is  where  the  deer  jumped. 
The  antelope  had  said:  “If  I  win,  all  this  will  be  my  country 
and  you  will  have  to  hide  in  the  brush.”  The  deer  said:  “Very 
well,  and  if  I  win  it  will  be  the  same  for  me.”  Then  they  ran 
and  the  antelope  won.  So  now  he  has  the  plains  to  live  in,  but 
the  deer  hides  in  the  brush. 

20. — Tacpii  Yokuts.  The  Pleiades. 

The  Pleiades  were  five  girls  and  a  flea,  baakil.  The  girls  sang 
and  played  all  night  in  the  sky.  The  flea  constantly  went  with 
them.  They  did  not  like  other  men  that  came  to  them;  they  . 
liked  only  him.  When  other  men  came  they  ran  away,  but  the 
flea  went  with  them.  And  they  let  him  marry  them.  He  mar¬ 
ried  all  five.  Now  he  turned  into  a  flea,  and  in  summer  became 
sick  with  the  itch.  The  girls  did  not  like  him  any  longer.  They 
said :  ‘  ‘  Let  us  run  away.  Where  shall  we  go  ?  ”  Then  they  agreed 
to  go  east  together.  ‘  ‘  When  shall  we  go  ?  ”  they  said.  ‘  ‘  As  soon 
as  he  sleeps.”  Now  the  flea  slept  and  the  five  got  up  and  went 
off.  After  they  were  far  away  the  flea  woke  up  and  thought  : 
“Where  are  my  wives?”  He  found  that  they  had  gone  away. 
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He  thought:  “Where  shall  I  go?”  He  went  east.  At  last  he 
came  in  sight  of  them,  just  before  he  reached  the  ocean.  He  said : 
* 1 1  will  catch  you.  ’  ’  They  said :  ‘  ‘  He  is  coming.  Let  us  go  on.  ’  ’ 
They  ran  on  again.  Then  one  asked:  “Do  you  see  him  again V’ 
Another  said:  “Yes,  he  is  near.”  Then  they  said:  “Let  us  go 
up  into  the  air.  Then  he  cannot  come  with  us.”  Then  they 
went  up.  But  the  man  rose,  too.  That  is  why  there  are  five  stars 
close  together  now  in  the  Pleiades  and  one  at  the  side.  That  one 
is  he,  the  flea.1 

21. — Tachi  Yokuts.  The  Wolf  and  the  Crane. 

The  wolf  constantly  hunted,  but  never  gave  his  wife  and  two 
boys  any  meat.  Once  in  the  morning  he  went  hunting.  Then  his 
wife,  the  crane,  ran  off.  He  returned  and  found  her  gone.  He 
followed  her.  He  was  angry  and  wrnnted  to  kill  her.  He  saw 
her  and  tried  to  shoot  her,  but  she  was  high  up  in  the  air.  Slowly 
she  settled  and  at  last  lit  far  off.  Then  he  shot  and  hit  her.  He 
went  to  her.  With  her  bill  she  tried  to  stab  him.  He  used  an 
arrow  to  ward  off  her  blows,  and  tried  to  stab  her.  Then  she 
pierced  his  breast  and  knocked  him  down.  She  stabbed  him  again 
and  again,  until  she  killed  him.  Then  she  went  off  with  her  boys. 
They  turned  into  stars  in  the  sky.  She  is  in  advance;  her  two 
boys  are  following  her.  They  are  called  yibish,  the  three  stars 
of  Orion. 

22. — Tachi  Yokuts.  The  Bald  Eagle  and  the  Prairie  Falcon. 

At  a  mountain  southwest  from  the  north  end  of  Tulare  Lake 
the  ground  is  red  and  white.  There  the  bald  eagle,  owik,  lived. 
He  used  to  take  away  men’s  wives.  If  they  became  angry  he 
killed  them.  The  prairie  falcon,  limik,  lived  farther  north  in 
the  Coast  Range  with  the  Tachi.  The  eagle  took  away  his  wife. 
Then  the  prairie  falcon  pursued  him.  He  fought  him.  He  broke 
his  head  with  a  rock  and  killed  him.  The  bald  eagle ’s  brains  and 
blood  turned  the  ground  white  and  red. 

1  The  Yaudanchi  have  a  myth  about  the  Pleiades.  They  say  that  they 
were  girls  who  rose  to  the  sky.  One  was  pregnant  and  could  not  rise.  She 
turned  to  a  rock.  One  or  more  stars  near  them  are  young  men  who  followed 
them. 
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23. — Tachi  Yokuts.  The  Thunder  Twins. 

All  the  land  in  the  plains  north  of  Tulare  Lake  where  the 
Tachi  lived  in  summer  was  burned  bare.  Nothing  was  growing 
there,  no  seeds  and  no  tule.  The  people  were  starving.  In  the 
mountains  to  the  west,  where  the  Tachi  lived  in  winter,  there  were 
two  little  boys,  twuns.  They  were  covered  with  sores  and  stank. 
Whenever  they  had  finished  eating,  their  father  whipped  them  out 
of  the  house.  They  came  back  crying,  but  their  parents  took  no 
pity  on  them.  Only  their  grandmother  took  care  of  them.  Now 
the  chief  of  the  people  in  the  plains  said  to  his  people :  “  Go  about 
the  land  and  see  if  you  cannot  find  food.  We  will  move  wherever 
anything  is  growing. 7  ’  Then  runners  went  southwestward.  There 
they  found  a  high  mountain  and  near  it  a  little  lake,  which  is 
now  dry.  There  were  tule  roots  and  seeds  to  be  had  there  and 
the  people  moved  there.  Now  the  father  and  mother  of  the  two 
boys  abandoned  them.  But  their  grandmother  stayed  with  them 
and  cried  over  them.  For  two  years  they  lived  in  this  way. 
Sometimes  the  old  woman  found  a  few  tule  roots,  and  with  these 
she  fed  the  boys  and  they  grew.  Now,  when  they  were  two  years 
older,  they  no  longer  wanted  to  eat  anything.  They  turned  into 
thunders.  At  a  high  mountain  west  of  the  north  end  of  the  lake 
is  a  spring.  There  the  boys  went  and  there  they  are  living  now. 
They  told  their  grandmother:  “Grandmother,  next  month  wre 
shall  have  many  fish  from  that  water.”  Then  in  a  month  the 
spring  was  full  of  fish.  They  caught  them  and  dried  them.  The 
boys  did  not  eat  any  of  them,  for  they  had  turned  into  super¬ 
natural  beings.  Now  their  mother’s  brother,  who  had  gone  away 
with  their  parents,  came  back,  bringing  the  boys  a  little  food. 
Then  they  shot  him.  They  nearly  killed  him,  but  cured  him 
again.  He  told  them:  “When  your  father  and  your  mother 
come,  kill  them.”  Then  he  went  back  with  the  fish  which  they 
had  given  him.  When  he  returned,  he  told  the  people :  *  ‘  They 
are  well  off  now.  They  have  much  to  eat.”  Then  the  boys’ 
father  and  mother  went  there  with  other  people.  The  boys 
shot  at  them  and  killed  their  parents  and  those  that  went 
with  them.  Next  day  those  of  the  people  who  had  not  yet  gone, 
said :  ‘  ‘  Perhaps  they  were  given  many  fish  and  that  is  why  they 
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did  not  come  back  last  night.”  But  their  mother’s  brother  told 
them  why  they  should  not  go  to  that  place.  So  the  remainder 
of  the  people  stayed  where  they  were  and  were  not  killed.  The 
mountain  where  the  thunder  twins  live  is  called  chenhali. 

24. — Tachi  Yokuts.  The  Visit  to  the  Dead. 

A  Tachi  had  a  fine  wife  who  died  and  was  buried.  Her  hus¬ 
band  went  to  her  grave  and  dug  a  hole  near  it.  There  he  stayed 
watching,  not  eating,  using  only  tobacco.  After  two  nights  he 
saw  that  she  came  up,  brushed  the  earth  off  herself,  and  started 
to  go  to  the  island  of  the  dead.  The  man  tried  to  seize  her  but 
could  not  hold  her.  She  went  southeast  and  he  followed  her. 
Whenever  he  tried  to  hold  her  she  escaped.  He  kept  trying  to 
seize  her,  however,  and  delayed  her.  At  daybreak  she  stopped. 
He  stayed  there,  but  could  not  see  her.  When  it  began  to  be 
dark  the  woman  got  up  again  and  went  on.  She  turned  westward 
and  crossed  Tulare  Lake  (or  its  inlet).  At  daybreak  the  man 
again  tried  to  seize  her  but  could  not  hold  her.  She  stayed  in 
that  place  during  the  day.  The  man  remained  in  the  same  place, 
but  again  he  could  not  see  her.  There  was  a  good  trail  there, 
and  he  could  see  the  footprints  of  his  dead  friends  and  relatives. 
In  the  evening  his  wife  got  up  again  and  went  on.  They  came 
to  a  river  which  flows  westward  toward  San  Luis  Obispo,  the 
river  of  the  Tulamni  (the  description  fits  the  Santa  Maria,  but  the 
Tulamni  are  in  the  Tulare  drainage,  on  and  about  Buena  Vista 
lake).  There  the  man  caught  up  with  his  wife  and  there 
they  stayed  all  day.  He  still  had  had  nothing  to  eat.  In  the  even¬ 
ing  she  went  on  again,  now  northward.  Then  somewhere  to  the 
west  of  the  Tachi  country  he  caught  up  with  her  once  more  and 
they  spent  the  day  there.  In  the  evening  the  woman  got  up  and 
they  went  on  northward,  across  the  San  Joaquin  river,  to  the 
north  or  east  of  it.  Again  he  overtook  his  wife.  Then  she  said : 
“What  are  you  going  to  do?  I  am  nothing  now.  How  can  you 
get  my  body  back?  Do  you  think  you  shall  be  able  to  do  it?” 
He  said :  “I  think  so. ’ ’  She  said :  “ I  think  not.  I  am  going  to 
a  different  kind  of  a  place  now.”  From  daybreak  on  that  man 
stayed  there.  In  the  evening  the  woman  started  once  more  and 
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went  down  along  the  river;  but  he  overtook  her  again.  She  did 
not  talk  to  him.  Then  they  stayed  all  day,  and  at  night  went 
on  again.  Now  they  were  close  to  the  island  of  the  dead.  It 
was  joined  to  the  land  by  a  rising  and  falling  bridge  called 
ch’eleli.  Under  this  bridge  a  river  ran  swiftly.  The  dead  passed 
over  this.  When  they  were  on  the  bridge,  a  bird  suddenly  flut¬ 
tered  up  beside  them  and  frightened  them.  Many  fell  off  into 
the  river,  where  they  turned  into  fish.  Now  the  chief  of  the  dead 
said:  44 Somebody  has  come.”  They  told  him:  44 There  are  two. 
One  of  them  is  alive ;  he  stinks.  7  ’  The  chief  said :  4  ‘  Do  not  let 
him  cross. 7  ’  When  the  woman  came  on  the  island,  he  asked  her : 
“You  have  a  companion?”  and  she  told  him:  “Yes,  my  hus¬ 
band.  7 7  He  asked  her :  “ Is  he  coming  here ? 7 7  She  said :  “I  do 
not  know.  He  is  alive. 7  7  They  asked  the  man :  4  ‘  Do  you  want 
to  come  to  this  country?”  He  said:  “Yes.”  Then  they  told 
him:  “Wait.  I  will  see  the  chief. 77  They  told  the  chief:  “He 
says  that  he  wants  to  come  to  this  country.  We  think  he  does 
not  tell  the  truth.”  “Well,  let  him  come  across. 77  Now  they 
intended  to  frighten  him  off  the  bridge.  They  said:  “Come  on. 
The  chief  says  you  can  cross. 77  Then  the  bird  (kacha)  flew  up 
and  tried  to  scare  him,  but  did  not  make  him  fall  off  the  bridge 
into  the  water.  So  they  brought  him  before  the  chief.  The 
chief  said:  “This  is  a  bad  country.  You  should  not  have  come. 
We  have  only  your  wife’s  soul  (ilit).  She  has  left  her  bones 
with  her  body.  I  do  not  think  we  can  give  her  back  to  you.” 
In  the  evening  they  danced.  It  was  a  round  dance  and  they 
shouted.  The  chief  said  to  the  man :  ‘  4  Look  at  your  wife  in 
the  middle  of  the  crowd.  To-morrow  you  will  see  no  one. 7  7  Now 
the  man  stayed  there  three  days.  Then  the  chief  said  to  some 
of  the  people:  “Bring  that  woman.  Her  husband  wants  to  talk 
to  her. 77  They  brought  the  woman  to  him.  He  asked  her:  “Is 
this  your  husband?”  She  said:  “Yes.”  He  asked  her:  “Do 
you  think  you  will  go  back  to  him ? 7 7  She  said :  “I  do  not  think 
so.  What  do  you  wish?”  The  chief  said:  “I  think  not.  You 
must  stay  here.  You  cannot  go  back.  You  are  worthless  now.” 
Then  he  said  to  the  man :  4  4  Do  you  want  to  sleep  with  your 
wife?”  He  said:  4 4 Yes,  for  a  while.  I  want  to  sleep  with  her 
and  talk  with  her. 7  7  Then  he  was  allowed  to  sleep  with  her  that 
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night  and  they  talked  together.  At  daybreak  the  woman  was 
vanished  and  he  was  sleeping  next  to  a  fallen  oak.  The  chief 
said  to  him:  “Get  up.  It  is  late.”  He  opened  his  eyes  and  saw 
an  oak  instead  of  his  wife.  The  chief  said:  “You  see  that  we 
cannot  make  your  wife  as  she  was.  She  is  no  good  now.  It  is 
best  that  you  go  back.  You  have  a  good  country  there.”  But 
the  man  said:  “No,  I  will  stay.”  The  chief  told  him:  “No,  do 
not.  Come  back  here  whenever  you  like,  but  go  back  now.” 
Nevertheless  the  man  stayed  there  six  days.  Then  he  said:  “I 
am  going  back.”  Then  in  the  morning  he  started  to  go  home. 
The  chief  told  him :  ‘  ‘  When  you  arrive,  hide  yourself.  Then 
after  six  days  emerge  and  make  a  dance.  ’ ’  Now  the  man  returned. 
He  told  his  parents:  “Make  me  a  small  house.  In  six  days  I 
will  come  out  and  dance.  ’  ’  Now  he  stayed  there  five  days.  Then 
his  friends  began  to  know  that  he  had  come  back.  “Our  rela¬ 
tive  has  come  back,”  they  all  said.  Now  the  man  was  in  too 
much  of  a  hurry.  After  five  days  he  came  out.  In  the  evening 
he  began  to  dance  and  danced  all  night,  telling  what  he  saw.  In 
the  morning,  when  he  had  stopped  dancing,  he  went  to  bathe. 
Then  a  rattlesnake  bit  him.  He  died.  So  he  went  back  to  the 
island.  He  is  there  now.  It  is  through  him  that  the  people  know 
how  it  is  there.  Every  two  days  the  island  becomes  full.  Then 
the  chief  gathers  the  people.  “You  must  swim,”  he  says.  The 

4 

people  stop  dancing  and  bathe.  Then  the  bird  frightens  them, 
and  some  turn  to  fish,  and  some  to  ducks;  only  a  few  come  out 
of  the  water  again  as  people.  In  this  way  room  is  made  when 
the  island  is  too  full.  The  name  of  the  chief  there  is  Kandjidji. 

25. — Wukchamni  Yokuts.  The  Beginning  of  the  World. 

Told  by  a  Yaudancki  Yokuts. 

« 

Everything  was  water  except  a  very  small  piece  of  ground. 
On  this  were  the  eagle  and  Coyote.  Then  the  turtle  swam  to 
them.  They  sent  it  to  dive  for  the  earth  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water.  The  turtle  barely  succeeded  in  reaching  the  bottom  and 
touching  it  with  its  foot.  When  it  came  up  again,  all  the  earth 
seemed  washed  out.  Coyote  looked  closely  at  its  nails.  At  last 
he  found  a  grain  of  earth.  Then  he  and  the  eagle  took  this  and 
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laid  it  down.  From  it  they  made  the  earth  as  large  as  it  is. 
From  the  earth  they  also  made  six  men  and  six  women.  They 
sent  these  ont  in  pairs  in  different  directions  and  the  people  sep¬ 
arated.  After  a  time  the  eagle  sent  the  Coyote  to  see  what  the 
people  were  doing.  Coyote  came  hack  and  said:  “They  are 
doing  something  bad.  They  are  eating  the  earth.  One  side  is 
already  gone.”  The  eagle  said:  “That  is  bad.  Let  us  make 
something  for  them  to  eat.  Let  us  send  the  dove  to  find  some¬ 
thing.  ”  The  dove  went  out.  It  found  a  single  grain  of  meal. 
The  eagle  and  Coyote  put  this  down  on  the  ground.  Then  the 
earth  became  covered  with  seeds  and  fruit.  Now  they  told  the 
people  to  eat  these.  When  the  seeds  were  dry  and  ripe  the  people 
gathered  them.  Then  the  people  increased  and  spread  all  over. 
But  the  water  is  still  under  the  world. 

26. — Yaudanchi  Yokuts.  The  Origin  op  Fire. 

The  people  in  the  foothills  had  no  fire.  Only  to  the  west  in 
the  plains  was  there  a  man  who  had  fire,  and  he  had  it  all.  Now 
when  he  slept,  the  antelope,  selected  for  its  swiftness,  was  sent  to 
steal  his  fire.  It  took  it  and  fled.  It  was  again  in  sight  of  the 
place  from  which  it  had  started,  when  a  rain  came  which  put 
out  the  fire.  Then  others  tried  to  bring  it.  The  last  was  the 
jackrabbit.  After  he  had  stolen  the  fire,  he  hid  in  a  thick  brush, 
shek’ei.  There  he  burrowed.  Then  he  crouched  over  the  fire, 
holding  it  in  his  hands  under  his  belly.  From  this  the  palms  of 
his  hands  are  black.  When  he  stole  the  fire  it  was  not  extin¬ 
guished  ;  and  so  he  obtained  it  for  the  people. 

27. — Yaudanchi  Yokuts.  The  Eagle  and  the  Condor. 

The  eagle  was  chief.  The  condor  did  not  like  him.  He  tried 
to  supersede  him  as  chief.  Flying  high  in  the  air,  he  saw  a 
bloody  deer  on  the  ground.  “Now  I  will  have  something  to  eat,” 
he  thought.  He  lit  and  began  to  peck  at  the  deer.  The  eagle, 
hidden  under  the  brush  on  which  the  deer  was  lying,  caught 
him  by  the  foot.  ‘  ‘  Now  I  have  you !  I  will  kill  you,  ’  ’  he  said. 
The  condor  said:  “Let  me  go.  You  can  be  chief  again.  I  will 
go  away.  ’  ’  Then  the  eagle  released  him  and  was  chief  once  more. 
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28. — Yaudanchi  Yokuts.  The  Eagle's  Son. 

The  eagle  had  a  boy.  He  said  to  him :  “Do  not  go  over  that 
hill. "  The  boy  grew  up.  One  day,  saying:  “I  am  just  going 
off  somewhere/'  he  went  over  the  hill.  When  he  came  back  he 
said  to  his  grandmother :  “  I  saw  something  on  the  other  side  of 
that  hill."  “What  did  you  see?"  she  asked.  “Many  people," 
he  said.  Next  day  he  went  over  again.  Then  a  number  of  girls 
who  were  gathering  clover  saw  him.  They  were  the  woodpecker, 
the  blue  jay,  the  quail,  the  mountain  quail,  and  the  rat.  When 
he  came  near  them  they  spat  on  him  the  clover  they  were  eating 
and  ran  off.  The  boy  went  toward  the  house  in  that  place. 
Coyote  who  was  there  prepared  to  shoot  him.  Moving  his  hand 
over  his  mouth  he  shouted:  “ Wuwuwuwuwuwu !  Some  one  is 
coming."  The  boy  was  carrying  arrows  also,  but  did  not  take 
them  out  of  his  quiver.  Coyote  came  near  him,  drew  his  bow, 
and  shot.  He  missed  the  boy.  Then  the  dog,  the  right  side  of 
whose  face  was  black,  shot.  He  missed  also.  When  the  two  saw 
that  they  could  not  hit  the  boy,  they  said  to  him:  “Come,  my 
friend,  sit  here.  ’  ’  Then  he  came  and  sat  down  with  them.  When 
he  said:  “I  must  go,"  Coyote  told  him:  “Well,  come  again." 
The  boy  returned  home.  He  told  his  father:  “I  have  been  to 
see  people  over  the  hill.  I  want  to  go  again  to-morrow.  ’  ’  Then 
the  eagle  said:  “Do  not  go.  You  will  be  killed."  The  boy  told 
him :  ‘  ‘  They  have  already  tried  to  kill  me.  ’  ’  Next  day  he  went 
again.  He  came  to  the  same  place  and  the  girls  were  there  as 
before.  He  was  dressed  beautifully  now.  He  looked  so  fine  that 
the  girls  did  not  know  him  again.  This  time  they  tried  to 
embrace  him.  They  were  so  jealous  that  they  were  ready  tp  fight 
one  another.  They  all  went  to  where  he  lived.  All  of  them  had 
long  hair  and  were  beautiful;  and  each  came  carrying  a  load 
of  food.  The  bluejay  went  into  the  house  and  said  to  the  boy’s 
grandmother:  “Go  outside  and  get  my  load.  I  have  brought 
something  to  eat.  I  want  to  live  with  this  young  man.  ’  ’  The  old 
woman  did  not  bring  it  in.  All  the  girls  came  in,  one  after 
another,  and  each  told  the  old  woman  to  take  her  food  inside, 
but  she  did  not  do  it.  Then  the  woodpecker  came  in.  She  was 
the  only  one  of  them  who  had  not  spit  on  the  boy  when  he  first 
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came  to  them.  When  she  said  to  the  old  woman :  £  ‘  Bring  in  my 
load.  I  want  to  live  here,”  the  old  woman  said:  “Yes,”  and 
carried  it  in.  Then  the  other  girls  were  angry,  and  struck  the 
woodpecker  on  the  head,  and  the  blood  that  came  is  the  red  that 
is  now  on  the  woodpecker’s  head.  Then  the  woodpecker  threw 
ashes  on  the  blue  jay,  and  made  her  blue.  She  threw  fire  on  the 
mountain  quail,  which  therefore  is  spotted  with  red.  She  rubbed 
charcoal  on  the  quail,  from  which  its  head  is  black,  and  she  threw 
fire  on  the  rat,  from  which  this  has  a  reddish  belly.  Then  the 
woodpecker  lived  there.  After  a  time  the  young  man  went  over 
the  hill  again.  He  went  to  fight  Coyote  and  the  black-faced  dog. 
He  shot  both  and  killed  them.  Then  the  eagle  said  to  him :  ‘  ‘  Let 
us  go  and  kill  all  of  them.  ’  ’  Then  those  people  all  fled  and  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  country. 


29. — Yaudanchi  Yokuts.  The  Prairie  Falcon  Fights.1 

Long  ago  the  prairie  falcon  (limik)  lived  alone.  He  came 
to  a  village.  He  returned.  Then  he  went  again.  He  reached 
a  rock.  He  sat  on  top  of  it  and  laid  his  bow  down  on  it.  Then 
he  thought :  ‘  ‘  It  will  be  good  if  I  kill  them.  ’  ’  He  started  again. 
Then  he  began  the  fight.  He  shot  at  them.  At  once  the  people 
there  all  became  angry.  There  was  a  great  battle.  He  killed 
them  all.  Then  he  hung  up  the  hair  of  the  killed  on  trees.  It 
can  be  seen  still  (as  moss)  at  a  place  called  khodomo  (probably 
in  the  territory  of  the  Shoshonean  Tiibatulabal  or  Pitanisha). 


30. — Yaudanchi  Yokuts.  The  Prairie  Falcon’s  Wife.2 

The  prairie  falcon  lived  there.  His  wife,  the  duck,  lived  there. 
Coyote  lived  there  with  them.  The  three  were  there.  Then  the 
prairie  falcon  went  off.  He  told  Coyote:  “Do  not  sleep.”  Then 
the  prairie  falcon ’s  wife  went  off  from  there.  She  gathered  seeds. 
Then  they  [the  woman  and  Coyote]  returned.  The  prairie  falcon 
also  returned.  They  all  returned  safely.  Then  in  the  morning 


1  From  a  Yaudanchi  text.  Present  series,  II,  263. 

2  From  a  Yaudanchi  text.  Present  series,  II,  259. 
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the  prairie  falcon  again  went.  He  told  Coyote :  ‘  ‘  Do  not  sleep.  ’  ’ 
Then  the  prairie  falcon’s  wife  again  went.  Now  Coyote  slept 
while  she  gathered  seeds.  Then  the  condor  saw  her  from  above. 
Then  he  came  from  there.  He  lit  near  the  prairie  falcon’s  wife. 
He  said  to  her :  ‘ ‘  We  will  go  up.  ’ ’  The  woman  said  to  him  :  ‘ ‘I  will 
not  go.  ”  He  said  to  her :  “  We  will  go.  ”  Then  she  agreed.  She 
said  to  him:  “How  shall  I  go?”  He  said  to  her:  “Lie  down 
right  here  on  my  back.”  Then  they  two  went  off.  They  went 
up.  Then  they  arrived  there,  far  off,  at  the  hole  of  onr  world. 
An  old  man  was  there.  Now  the  two  lived  there.  The  woman 
was  with  him.  The  old  man  there  guarded  the  woman.  Then 
the  prairie  falcon  came  home.  He  said:  “Where  is  my  wife?” 
Then  he  [Coyote]  said:  “I  do  not  know.”  He  said  to  him: 
“ What  did  you  do ?  Did  you  sleep ? ”  He  said :  “Yes,  I  slept.” 
Now  they  two  looked  for  her.  They  did  not  find  her.  Then  they 
sent  the  dove  to  look.  The  dove  did  not  find  her.  Then  they 
sent  the  buzzard  also.  The  buzzard  did  not  find  her.  They  sent 
also  the  large  fly,  and  he  did  not  find  her.  Then  they  sent  the 
large  lizard,  k’ondjeclja  (species?).  Then  the  lizard  came  out 
from  the  rock.  He  looked  about.  He  saw  the  hole  of  our  world 
above.  Then  the  lizard  said:  “Far  up.”  Then  they  sent  the 
large  fly  again.  He  went  up.  He  came  there  above  to  the  hole 
of  our  world.  Then  the  fly  saw  that  woman.  From  there  he  went 
back.  He  came  to  the  prairie  falcon.  He  told  the  prairie  falcon : 
“Your  wife  is  above  there.”  Now  the  condor  went.  He  said 
to  the  old  man:  “Do  not  say  this  to  my  wife;  do  not  tell  her: 
‘Bring  water!’  Well,  now  I  am  going. ”  Then  the  condor  went. 
Now  the  prairie  falcon  arrived  there  where  the  water  was.  Then 
the  prairie  falcon  saw  his  wife  there.  He  told  his  wife :  ‘  ‘  Do  not 
say  anything.”  Then  he  went  from  there.  He  arrived  there. 
Then  the  old  man  said  to  him :  ‘ 1  Where  are  you  going  ?  ’  ’  Then 
he  said :  “I  am  traveling  for  nothing. ’ ’  Then  he  said :  “ I  am  go¬ 
ing  now.”  He  told  his  wife:  “Come  to  me  there  where  the 
water  is.”  Then  his  wife  said:  “Yes.”  Then  the  prairie  falcon 
had  gone.  That  old  man  slept.  Then  the  prairie  falcon’s  wife 
went.  Then  the  prairie  falcon’s  wife  came  to  him  at  the  water. 
Then  they  went.  Now  they  two  arrived  at  their  house. 
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31. — Yaudanchi  Yokuts.  The  Prairie  Falcon  Loses.1 

The  prairie  falcon  shouted  because  he  beat  all  the  people  at 
playing.  Then  the  dove  and  the  meadow-lark  told  Coyote :  ‘  ‘  Go 
and  cuckold  him.”  Coyote  said:  “Yes,  I  will  do  it.”  He  went 
up  the  mountain.  Halfway  up  was  a  spring.  From  there  Coyote 
went  to  the  summit.  He  rolled  himself  down.  At  each  bound 
he  cried :  “I  am  the  prairie  falcon,  I  am  the  prairie  falcon ! ’ ’ 
When  he  had  rolled  to  the  spring  he  looked  at  himself  in  the 
w’ater.  He  resembled  the  prairie  falcon  a  little.  He  went  to  the 
top  of  the  mountain  again  and  rolled  down  once  more,  crying : 
“I  am  the  prairie  falcon.”  Then  he  looked  at  himself  in  the 
spring  and  thought:  “I  am  a  little  more  like  him.”  Again  he 
went  to  the  top  and  rolled  down.  Then  he  looked  at  himself  in 
the  water.  Now  he  was  the  prairie  falcon.  Then  he  said :  4  ‘  Let 
me  have  a  stick.  ’  ’  Then  he  had  his  stick  and  went  to  the  prairie 
falcon’s  house.  He  leaned  the  stick  against  the  entrance  and 
said  to  the  woman :  ‘  ‘  Give  me  my  ball.  ’  ’  She  asked  him :  ‘  ‘  Where 
is  it  ?  ”  “  It  is  there  at  our  pillow,  ’  ’  he  said.  She  could  not  find 
it.  So  she  said:  “Come,  get  it  yourself.”  Coyote  entered  the 
house,  lifted  up  the  pillow,  and  there  was  the  ball.  The  prairie 
falcon ’s  wife  asked :  ‘  ‘  Why  did  you  not  take  it  when  you  went  ?  ’  ’ 
Then  he  hugged  her.  And  then  he  cohabited  with  her.  When 
he  went  out  of  the  house,  the  woman  saw  his  tail  sticking  out. 
He  went  where  they  were  playing.  Now  the  dove  won  and  the 
meadow-lark  won,  and  the  prairie  falcon  lost.  He  lost  all  his 
beads. 

32. — Yaudanchi  Yokuts.  War  of  the  Foothill  and  Plains 

People. 

The  birds  and  animals  from  the  mountains  (foothills)  went 
to  war  with  the  animals  of  the  lake  below.  With  the  party  from 
the  mountains  was  Coyote.  He  had  a  large  quiver  full  of  arrows. 
In  the  morning  he  got  up,  knotted  his  hair  behind,  took  his  bow, 
and  called  to  all,  “Get  up,  get  up,  or  I  will  kill  you.  I  am  ready 
to  go  to  war.”  Now  they  started.  All  the  way  down  into  the 
plains  Coyote  led  the  way  and  hurried  the  others.  Alongside  him 


1  From  a  Yaudanchi  text.  Present  series,  II,  264. 
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was  the  humming-bird.  They  two  were  the  leaders.  There  were 
three  owls  ( ?  tuwidech)  with  the  party.  One  of  these  carried 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  arrow  points  in  his  mouth;  another 
carried  sinew;  and  a  third  feathers  for  arrow-shafts.  As  the 
arrows  became  used  during  the  fight,  they  produced  these  mater¬ 
ials  and  kept  the  people  supplied.  So  they  fought.  The  people 
from  the  mountains  beat  those  of  the  plains.  But  there  were 
two  that  they  could  not  kill,  the  fish  epis  and  the  turtle.  One 
of  these  was  slippery,  the  other  was  hard,  and  the  arrows  glanced 
off  their  backs.  Then  Coyote  broke  his  leg,  took  out  the  bone, 
stuck  it  into  the  end  of  his  arrow,  and  shot.  He  struck  the  fish 
in  the  back  of  its  neck  and  killed  it.  Then  he  shot  at  the  turtle 
and  struck  it  in  its  head  aperture  and  killed  it. 

Now  the  eagle,  who  was  the  chief  of  all,  sent  off  the  victorious 
mountain  people.  He  said:  “You  cannot  live  here  any  longer. 
You  must  go  away.  Where  do  you  want  to  go?”  Coyote  said: 
“  Wishawishawisha !  Wishawishawisha !  Wishawishawisha !  I 
do  not  want  to  go.”  The  humming-bird  agreed  with  him.  The 
eagle  said :  “Well,  what  are  you  going  to  become?  What  will  you 
be?  I  am  going  to  fly  high  up  in  the  air  and  live  on  squirrels 
and  sometimes  on  deer.  ’  ’  The  dog  said :  “  I  will  stay  with  people 
and  be  their  friend.  I  will  follow  them,  and  perhaps  I  will  get 
something  to  eat  in  that  way.  ’  ’  The  buzzard  said :  ‘  ‘  When  some¬ 
thing  dies  I  will  smell  it.  I  will  go  there  and  eat  it.  ’  ’  The  crow 
said:  “When  I  see  something  lying  dead  I  will  pick  its  eyes.” 
Coyote  said :  “  I  will  go  about  killing  grasshoppers.  That  is  how 
I  will  live.  ’  ’  The  humming-bird  said :  “  I  will  go  to  the  flowers 
and  get  my  food  from  them.  ’  ’  The  condor  said :  “  I  will  not  stay 
here.  I  will  go  far  off  into  the  mountains.  Perhaps  I  will  find 
something  there.  ’  ’  The  woodpecker  said  :  “  I  will  get  acorns  and 
make  holes  in  the  trees.”  The  blue  jay  said:  “I  am  going  to 
make  trees  grow  over  the  hills.  I  will  work.  ’  ’  The  rat  said : 
“I  will  go  where  there  are  old  trees  and  make  my  house  in 
them.  ’ ’  The  mouse  said :  “  I  will  run  here  and  there  and  every¬ 
where.  I  shall  have  holes  and  perhaps  I  can  live  in  that  way.” 
The  trout  said :  “  I  will  live  in  the  water  and  perhaps  I  can  find 
something  to  eat  there.  ’  ’ 

That  was  the  time  they  stopped  being  like  us  and  scattered. 
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33. — Yaudanchi  Yokuts.  Thunder  and  Whirlwind. 

Thunder  and  Whirlwind  each  had  a  boy.  Thunder  said : 
“You  cannot  find  your  boy.  I  have  hidden  him  from  you.  ”  He 
had  put  him  away  enclosed  in  stone.  Then  the  Whirlwind  rushed. 
He  whirled  by  the  rock,  tore  the  top  off,  and  found  his  boy. 
Then  the  Whirdwind  took  Thunder’s  boy  and  whirled  off  with 
him.  He  took  him  far  away  into  the  water.  Thunder  began 
to  look  for  his  son.  It  became  foggy.  There  was  fine  rain  all 
around.  Thunder  came  with  great  noise.  He  hurled  the  rain 
and  fog  aside.  He  found  his  son.  So  each  of  them  succeeded  in 
getting  his  boy  again. 

34. — Yaudanchi  Yokuts.  Mikiti.1 

Learned  by  the  informant  from  a  Yauelmani  Yokuts. 

Mitiki  lived  with  her  daughter  at  Chit ’at  (clover).  They 
were  there  alone,  she  and  her  daughter.  It  was  spring  and  the 
clover  grew.  Then  her  daughter  went  out  to  gather  clover. 
Mikiti  told  her:  “Do  not  go  far.”  Then  for  a  long  time  she 
did  not  go  far.  After  awhile  she  began  to  go  farther.  Then  she 
saw  good  clover  and  gathered  it  and  brought  it  home.  Then 
Mikiti  ate  it.  “Where  did  you  get  the  good  clover?”  she  asked. 
Her  daughter  said :  “  I  went  farther  away.  ’  ’  Then  Mikiti  said : 
“Do  not  go  there  again.”  The  next  day  the  girl  went  again. 
She  came  where  it  was  brushy.  “Do  not  taste  the  clover  when 
you  gather  it,”  Mikiti  had  told  her.  Now  when  she  was  in  the 
brushy  place  she  found  good  clover.  She  gathered  a  great  deal. 
She  put  it  all  into  her  carrying  net.  When  she  had  done  this  she 
saw  a  bunch  of  clover.  She  thought :  “  It  looks  very  fine.  ’  ’  Then 
she  ate  it.  She  had  not  yet  swallowed  it  when  a  grizzly  bear 
came  out  of  the  brush.  He  ate  her  up  entirely.  Now  this  girl 
had  been  with  child.  When  she  did  not  come  back  to  the  house 
Mikiti  said:  “I  knew  it.  You  have  been  eaten  up.”  Next  day 
she  tracked  her.  Then  she  saw  where  she  had  gathered  the  clover. 
She  looked  all  about  there.  She  could  not  even  find  blood.  Then 
she  whistled.  She  heard  nothing.  Again  she  whistled.  Again 
she  did  not  hear  anything.  She  went  on  and  whistled  again. 


1  From  a  Yaudanchi  text.  Present  series,  II,  266. 
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Then  from  a  distance  she  heard  a  faint  answer.  “Ah,  that  is 
where  my  grandchild  is,”  she  said.  Then  she  went  there.  She 
looked  all  over  the  clover.  She  could  not  find  anything.  She 
whistled  again.  It  answered  right  by  her.  Then  she  saw  blood 
there  on  the  clover  leaves.  She  took  the  bloody  leaves  and  brought 
them  home.  Putting  the  blood  in  a  basket,  she  took  it  to  the 
spring  and  left  it  there,  covering  it  with  another  basket.  Then 
she  went  back  to  the  house.  Next  day  she  went  to  look  at  it. 
She  listened.  Then  she  heard  a  tapping  noise.  ‘  ‘  Oh,  my  grand¬ 
child  is  already  growing,  ’  ’  she  said.  Then  she  took  off  the  cover¬ 
ing  basket.  She  took  him  to  the  house.  He  was  already  a  person 
when  she  brought  him  into  the  house.  Then  she  lived  there 
with  the  child.  Once  the  boy  went  out  doors.  He  came  back, 
crying:  “My  grandmother,  I  saw  something!  I  want  to  shoot 
it.”  Then  she  made  arrows  for  her  grandson.  When  she  had 
finished  them  he  went  out.  He  saw  a  bird  and  shot  it.  He  killed 
it.  Then  he  came  back  and  gave  her  the  bird.  She  said :  ‘  ‘  That 
is  very  good,  my  grandson.  ’  ’  Again  he  went  out  and  came  back, 
saying:  “My  grandmother,  I  saw  something.  It  has  something 
on  the  top  of  its  head.”  “It  is  a  quail,”  she  told  him.  Then 
the  boy  went  and  shot  it.  He  came  back  and  gave  it  to  her. 
Then  he  said :  ‘  ‘  My  bow  is  not  good.  Make  me  another  one,  a 
better  one.”  Then  Mikiti  made  him  a  good  bow.  She  pulled 
out  her  pubic  hair  to  make  the  bowstring.  He  went  off  again. 
He  came  back  and  said:  “I  saw  something,  grandmother.” 
‘  ‘  What  is  it  ?  ”  she  asked.  ‘  ‘  This  one  has  a  longer  crest.  ”  “  That 
is  a  mountain  quail.  Go  kill  it.  ’  ’  So  the  boy  went  off  again.  He 
came  to  the  mountain  quail  and  shot  and  killed  it.  Then  he 
brought  it  back  and  gave  it  to  his  grandmother.  He  was  still 
growing.  Now  he  did  not  like  his  bow  any  longer.  Once  he  said : 
“Is  none  of  the  property  of  my  relatives  left?”  Then  Mikiti 
told  him:  “Yes,  there  is  some.”  “I  would  like  to  see  it,”  he 
said.  So  she  opened  the  house  in  which  they  had  lived.  Now 
there  were  all  kinds  of  good  fighting  bows  and  fighting  arrows 
and  blankets  and  other  things  here.  Then  the  boy  went  inside, 
and  his  grandmother  told  him:  “Pick  out  what  you  want  and 
take  it. ”  He  said :  “Yes,  I  will  take  this  bow  and  these  arrows.” 
Now  he  tried  all  his  arrows.  Then  his  grandmother  told  him: 
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‘  4  Do  not  go  east  from  here ;  you  will  be  killed  if  you  do. 7  7  Then 
he  went  off  again.  He  went  far  east.  There  he  climbed  on  a 
rock.  Then  he  went  back  to  the  house.  He  told  his  grandmother : 
“I  went  far  east.77  She  said:  “Do  not  go  there  again.  The 
grizzly  bear  will  kill  you.77  He  said:  “Oh,  he  cannot  do  any¬ 
thing.  I  will  kill  the  old  fellow  with  the  big  feet.’7  Then  he 
went  off  there  once  more.  He  shouted.  At  once  a  grizzly  bear 
came  out.  He  came  close  to  the  boy.  Then  the  boy  told  him: 
4  ‘  Go  back !  Run  off !  I  do  not  want  you. 7  7  Again  he  shouted. 
Then  at  once  another  grizzly  bear  came.  He  also  rushed  up  to 
the  boy.  Then  the  boy  told  him  also :  “  Go  back !  Run !  I  do  not 
want  you, 7  7  and  the  bear  returned.  Then  he  immediately  shouted 
again.  4 4  Ah,  you  are  the  one  I  want, 7  7  he  said,  as  another  grizzly 
came  out.  The  bear  said:  “It  is  good,77  and  at  once  jumped  at 
him.  The  boy  dodged  him.  Again  the  bear  jumped.  Then  the 
boy  jumped  on  the  high  rock.  From  there  he  shot  the  bear  as 
he  looked  up.  He  shot  him  in  the  throat.  Thus  he  killed  him 
who  had  killed  his  mother.  He  skinned  him.  Then  he  went 
back.  There  was  a  rock  at  the  place  where  Mikiti  used  to  get 
water.  He  covered  this  rock  with  the  bear  skin.  Then  he  went 
to  the  house.  4 4 Grandmother,  go  get  water,77  he  said.  “Very 
well,  my  grandson, 7  7  she  said.  Then  she  went  to  get  water.  She 
came  there.  She  saw  the  bear  skin.  Then  she  ran  back.  As 
she  ran  along  the  path  she  urinated  into  her  basket,  dozhozhozhoz- 
hozhozh.  Then  she  gave  him  what  she  had  in  her  basket.  The 
boy  did  not  like  it.  He  said :  4  4  This  is  not  good  water.  Throw 
it  away.  Go  get  some  good  water. 7  7  Then  she  went  again.  Again 
she  saw  the  bear  skin  at  the  water  and  ran  off  without  having 
brought  water.  As  she  went  she  urinated,  and  again  brought  her 
urine  to  the  boy.  He  said:  4 4 You  have  not  yet  got  good  water. 77 
Then  he  told  her:  4 4 Grandmother,  why  are  you  afraid  where 
our  water  is?  That  is  the  skin  of  the  bear  that  killed  my 
mother. 7  7 

The  old  woman,  the  girl,  and  the  boy  were  all  Mikiti.  Every 
night  they  still  cook  acorns  at  this  spring.  In  the  morning  the 
rocks  are  warm.  But  they  cannot  be  seen  and  leave  no  tracks. 
They  lived  in  the  Paleuyami  country  and  talked  Paleuyami 
dialect. 
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35. — Yaudanchi  Yokuts.  The  Visit  to  the  Dead.1 

A  woman  died.  Her  husband  went  to  where  she  was  buried. 
At  night  he  slept  there.  The  next  night  he  went  and  slept  there. 
The  next  night  he  slept  there  again.  Then  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  his  wife  came  out  of  the  grave.  She  stood  up  and  brushed 
the  earth  from  herself.  She  faced  north,  not  looking  at  him, 
and  brushed  herself  entirely  clean.  She  brushed  her  hair  clean. 
Then  she  went  north  (khushim,  actually  somewhat  west  of  north, 
in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  prevailing  course  of  the 
streams).  Her  husband  followed  her.  They  went  on  during 
the  night.  Then  the  dead  woman  turned  into  a  log.  At  night 
she  arose  and  brushed  herself.  Then  they  went  on  again.  Then 
she  turned  to  a  log  again.  Again  she  got  up  and  brushed  herself 
and  again  they  went  on.  Then  they  came  to  the  bridge  of  the 
world  of  the  dead  (chedangdu  wa  tibiknicha).  There  the  woman 
crossed.  Her  husband  was  unable  to.  On  the  other  side  were 
watchmen.  They  saw  the  man  across  the  water.  Then  the  watch¬ 
men  were  told  to  make  a  bridge  for  him.  Then  he  crossed.  The 
watchmen  smelled  of  him.  They  told  him:  “Sit  there.”  Then 
he  sat  in  that  place.  The  watchmen  knew  how  he  felt.  They 
said :  ‘  ‘  Perhaps  he  is  hungry.  Give  him  something  to  eat.  ’  ’  Then 
they  gave  him  one  pinenut.  He  ate  the  pinenut.  Then  there 
were  more  in  his  hand.  He  ate  these  and  again  there  were  more. 
At  last  he  was  satisfied.  At  night  the  people  there  danced.  Next 
day  they  again  danced  at  night.  Then  the  watchmen  told  him : 
1 1  Take  away  the  woman.  ’  ’  They  said  to  her :  “  It  will  be  well  if 
you  too  go  back.  ’  ’  Then  they  started.  But  they  told  him :  “  Do 
not  sleep.”  Now  they  went.  They  spent  a  night  on  the  way. 
They  went  on  again.  Again  they  spent  the  night.  They  went 
another  day.  Then  at  night  he  slept.  Then  he  was  lying  with 
a  log. 

36. — Yaudanchi  Yokuts.  The  Man  and  the  Owls.  A  Tale. 

A  Waksachi  (a  Shoshonean  tribe  on  the  Kaweah  drainage) 
man  and  his  wife  were  traveling.  They  camped  over  night  in 
a  cave.  They  had  a  fire  burning.  Then  they  heard  a  horned  owl 


1  From  a  Yaudanchi  text.  Present  series,  II,  272. 
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(hutulu)  hoot.  The  woman  said  to  her  husband:  “Call  in  the 
same  way.  He  will  come  and  you  can  shoot  him  and  we  will 
eat  him  for  supper.”  The  man  got  his  bow  and  arrows  ready 
and  called.  The  owl  answered.  He  called  again  and  again  and 
the  owl  answered,  coming  nearer.  At  last  it  sat  on  a  tree  near 
the  fire.  The  man  shot.  He  killed  it.  Then  his  wife  told  him : 
“Do  it  again.  Another  one  will  come.”  Again  he  called  and 
brought  an  owl  and  shot  it.  He  said :  “It  is  enough  now. ’ ’  But 
his  wife  said :  ‘  ‘  No.  Call  again.  If  you  call  them  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  they  will  not  come.  We  have  had  no  meat  for  a  long  time. 
We  shall  want  something  to  eat  to-morrow  as  well  as  now.  ”  Then 
the  man  called.  More  owls  came.  There  were  more  and  more  of 
them.  He  shot,  but  more  came.  It  was  full  of  them  all  about. 
All  his  arrows  were  gone.  The  owls  came  closer  and  attacked 
them.  The  man  took  sticks  from  the  fire  and  fought  them  off. 
He  covered  the  woman  with  a  basket  and  kept  on  fighting. 
More  and  more  owls  came.  At  last  they  killed  both  the  man 
and  the  woman. 

37. — Yauelmani  Yokuts.  The  Beginning  of  the  World. 

At  first  there  was  water  everywhere.  A  piece  of  wood 
(wichet,  stick,  wood,  tree)  grew  up  out  of  the  water  to  the  sky. 
On  the  tree  there  was  a  nest.  Those  who  were  inside  did  not 
see  any  earth.  There  was  only  water  to  be  seen.  The  eagle  was 
the  chief  of  them.  With  him  were  the  wolf,  Coyote,  the  panther, 
the  prairie  falcon,  the  hawk  called  po ’y<m,  and  the  condor.  The 
eagle  wanted  to  make  the  earth.  He  thought:  “We  will  have  to 
have  land.”  Then  he  called  k’uik’ui,  a  small  duck.  He  said  to  it : 
“Dive  down  and  bring  up  earth.”  The  duck  dived,  but  did  not 
reach  the  bottom.  It  died.  The  eagle  called  another  kind  of 
duck.  He  told  it  to  dive.  This  duck  went  far  down.  It  finally 
reached  the  bottom.  Just  as  it  touched  the  mud  there  it  died. 
Then  it  came  up  again.  Then  the  eagle  and  the  other  six  saw 
a  little  dirt  under  its  finger  nail.  When  the  eagle  saw  this  he 
took  the  dirt  from  its  nail.  He  mixed  it  with  telis  and  pele  seeds 
and  ground  them  up.  He  put  water  with  the  mixture  and  made 
dough.  This  was  in  the  morning.  Then  he  set  it  in  the  water 
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and  it  swelled  and  spread  everywhere,  going  out  from  the  middle. 
(These  seeds  when  ground  and  mixed  with  water  swell.)  In  the 
evening  the  eagle  told  his  companions :  ‘  ‘  Take  some  earth. 9  9  They 
went  down  and  took  a  little  earth  up  in  the  tree  with  them. 
Early  in  the  morning,  when  the  morning  star  came,  the  eagle 
said  to  the  wolf :  ‘  ‘  Shout.  ’ 9  The  wolf  shouted  and  the  earth  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  all  was  water  again.  The  eagle  said:  “We  will 
make  it  again,”  for  it  was  for  this  purpose  that  they  had  taken 
some  earth  with  them  into  the  nest.  Then  they  took  telis  and 
pele  seeds  again,  and  ground  them  with  the  earth,  and  put  the 
mixture  into  the  water,  and  it  swelled  out  again.  Then  early 
next  morning,  when  the  morning  star  appeared,  the  eagle  told 
the  wolf  again  :  ‘  *  Shout !  ’ 9  and  he  shouted  three  times.  The  earth 
was  shaken  by  an  earthquake,  but  it  stood.  Then  Coyote  said : 
“I  must  shout  too.”  He  shouted  and  the  earth  shook  a  very 
little.  Now  it  was  good.  Then  they  came  out  of  the  tree  on 
the  ground.  Close  to  where  this  tree  stood  there  was  a  lake. 
The  eagle  said:  “We  will  live  here.”  Then  they  had  a  house 
there  and  lived  there. 

Now  every  evening  when  the  sun  went  down  tokho  (sokhon, 
tobacco)  came  there  and  went  into  the  water  in  the  lake.  Coyote 
wanted  to  catch  it.  The  eagle  asked  him :  ‘  ‘  How  will  you  do  it  ?  ” 
Coyote  said:  “Well,  I  will  do  it.”  He  went  off  into  the  brush, 
rolled  string  on  his  thigh,  and  made  it  into  a  snare,  which  he 
put  into  the  water.  Tokho  came,  entered  the  water,  and  was 
caught.  Coyote  tried  to  take  hold  of  it,  but  it  was  too  hot.  He 
could  not  touch  it.  It  was  like  fire.  Only  after  the  sun  came 
up  was  he  able  to  take  hold  of  it.  Now,  after  he  had  held  it  all 
night,  the  tokho  said  to  him :  ‘  1  Take  me  to  the  house.  ’  ’  Coyote 
asked  it:  “What  does  tokho  mean?”  It  said:  “I  am  tobacco 
(sokhon).  Give  me  to  the  prairie  falcon. ”  Coyote  brought  it  to 
the  house  and  said  :  ‘  ‘  Who  wants  this  ?  ’ 9  The  eagle  did  not  want 
it.  None  of  the  seven  wanted  it  except  the  prairie  falcon.  He 
said :  “I  will  take  it. ’ ’  Coyote  asked  it :  “  What  are  you  good  for  ? ’ ’ 
The  tobacco  said :  “  I  am  good  for  many  things.  If  there  is  any¬ 
thing  you  want  to  have,  use  me,  and  then  whatever  it  is  that 
you  wish  will  be  so.”  The  prairie  falcon  said:  “I  will  try  it.” 
At  night  he  took  a  little  of  the  tobacco  in  his  mouth  and  blew 
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out :  ‘  ‘  Pu !  I  want  it  to  rain.  *  ’  Then  it  began  to  rain.  It  rained 
all  night. 

Then  Coyote  said:  “We  will  make  a  woman  of  a  deer.”  Then 
they  killed  a  deer.  They  put  it  under  a  blanket  of  tules.  It 
was  entirely  covered.  When  the  morning  star  came  it  got  up. 
It  was  a  person  (yokots)  now.  It  was  a  woman.  Coyote  said: 
“I  will  sleep  with  her.”  That  night  he  slept  with  her.  In  the 
morning  he  was  dead.  The  woman  was  not  hurt.  The  prairie 
falcon  took  a  sharp  water-grass  (kapi).  He  said:  “Stick  it  in 
his  anus  and  he  will  get  up.”  One  of  them  put  it  in.  Coyote 
got  up  hurriedly.  ‘  ‘  Ah,  I  was  sleepy,  ’  ’  he  said.  He  said :  ‘  ‘  That 
is  not  good.  It  is  not  sweet.  All  men  will  die.  We  shall  have 
to  do  it  differently.”  Then  he  killed  her.  He  left  her  under 
the  blanket  over  night.  Then  he  said :  ‘  ‘  To-night  I  will  try  it 
again.”  Then  he  slept  with  her.  In  the  morning  he  got  up 
early.  “This  is  all  right,”  he  said.  “This  is  good.  We  will  let 
it  be  like  that.  ’  ’  This  is  how  people  came  to  be :  deer  was  the 
mother.  They  made  her  by  means  of  tobacco,  blowing  (spitting) 
it  out  while  they  said  what  they  wished.  But  the  prairie  falcon 
ate  nothing  but  tobacco.  He  lived  on  that.  Thus  the  earth  was 
made. 


38. — Yauelmani  Yokuts.  The  Origin  of  Death. 

It  was  Coyote  who  brought  it  about  that  people  die.  He 
made  it  thus  because  our  hands  are  not  closed  like  his.  He  wanted 
our  hands  to  be  like  his,  but  kondjodji  (a  lizard),  said  to  him: 
‘ 4  No,  they  must  have  my  hand. 9  9  He  had  five  fingers  and  Coyote 
had  only  a  fist.  So  now  we  have  an  open  hand  with  five  fingers. 
But  then  Coyote  said:  “Well,  then  they  will  have  to  die.” 

39. — Yauelmani  Yokuts.  Coyote’s  Adventures  and  the 

Prairie  Falcon’s  Blindness. 

They  were  living  at  Kamupau  (south  of  San  Emidio,  which  is 
at  the  end  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley).  Coyote’s  son  was  the 
hummingbird.  He  gambled  constantly  and  won  from  every¬ 
body.  Then  the  eagle,  the  chief ,  said :“  Coyote ’s  son  is  bad.  We 
will  kill  him.  ’  ’  They  went  to  the  owl,  huhuwet,  to  have  him  make 
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a  fire  which  would  burn  up  the  hummingbird.  They  made  the 
jackrabbit  take  this  fire  inside  himself.  Next  day  the  crow  went 
to  Coyote  and  said  to  him :  *  ‘  Let  us  hunt.  ’  ’  When  they  were 
hunting,  he  said  to  Coyote’s  son:  “Shoot  that  jackrabbit  there!” 
When  the  boy  was  about  to  shoot,  his  father  told  him:  “Do  not 
miss  the  little  white  mark  on  his  forehead.”  The  boy  shot  and 
capsed  a  great  fire  to  start.  Coyote  called  to  his  son :  ‘  ‘  Come,  ’  ’ 
and  they  ran.  The  fire  followed  them  rapidly,  trying  to  over¬ 
take  them.  They  went  up  on  a  bare  white  mountain  in  the 
northeast.  After  three  days  the  fire  stopped  burning.  It  had 
burned  the  mountains.  Then  Coyote  said :  “I  will  go  back  to 
see  about  our  property.  You  must  stay  here  until  I  come  back.” 
Then  Coyote  went  back  to  Kamupau.  He  arrived  there  at  night. 
The  crow  looked  and  saw  a  fire  in  Coyote’s  house.  Then  he  told 
the  eagle:  “Coyote  is  alive  still.  We  did  not  kill  him.”  In  the 
morning  they  went  to  him.  “Where  have  you  been?”  they  said. 
Coyote  said:  “I  was  lost.”  The  eagle  told  him:  “It  is  well. 
Everything  is  as  it  used  to  be.”  “Very  well,”  said  Coyote. 
Now  one  day  Coyote  began  to  carry  wood  and  lay  it  outside  his 
house.  For  three  days  he  worked  bringing  wood.  Then  the  peo¬ 
ple  began  to  say :  ‘  ‘  What  is  Coyote  doing  ?  He  has  been  bringing 
wood  for  three  days.  What  is  it  for?  He  must  be  crazy.”  Then 
Coyote  went  off.  He  traveled  one  night.  He  came  to  the  moon. 
The  moon  said  to  him :  ‘  ‘  What  do  you  want,  my  elder  brother  ?  ’  ’ 
Coyote  said :  “  I  have  come  to  see  you.  ’  ’  What  for  ?  ’  ’  asked  the 
moon.  Coyote  said :  “  I  will  tell  you  what  I  want.  I  do  not  want 
you  to  rise  any  more.  Stay  at  home.”  The  moon  said:  “Very 
well.  But  you  had  better  go  to  see  my  brother.”  Then  Coyote 
went  to  see  his  brother,  the  thunder.  “What  do  you  want?”  he 
asked.  Coyote  said:  “I  will  tell  you.”  “Well,  tell  me,”  said 
the  thunder.  Coyote  said :  ‘  ‘  My  brother,  I  do  not  want  you  to 
appear.  Stay  back  where  I  want  you  to.”  “Well,  yes,”  said 
the  thunder;  “but  you  had  better  go  to  our  other  brother.  See 
what  he  says.  He  will  do  what  is  right.”  Then  Coyote  went 
to  see  the  sun.  He  went  into  the  house.  The  sun  did  not  want 
to  see  him.  He  turned  away  from  him.  Coyote  spoke  to  him 
but  he  turned  away  as  if  he  were  angry.  Three  times  Coyote 
spoke.  Then  the  sun  turned  and  said:  “What  do  you  want?” 
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Coyote  said:  “I  want  you  to  stay  here  and  not  to  travel. ”  “Very 
well,”  said  the  sun;  “is  that  all  you  want?”  “Yes,”  said 
Coyote.  “Very  well,”  said  the  sun,  “go  to  see  our  brother  the 
night.  He  will  tell  you  what  he  will  do.  ’  ’  Then  Coyote  went  to 
where  the  night  was,  far  off  in  the  last  land.  When  Coyote  came 
there  it  was  dark  and  he  could  not  see.  “Where  are  you,”  he 
said.  No  one  answered.  ‘  ‘  Where  are  you  ?  ”  he  said.  Still  there 
was  no  answer.  ‘  ‘  Where  are  you  ?  ”  he  asked.  Then  it  began  to 
be  light.  “What  do  you  want?”  he  was  asked.  “I  want  you 
not  to  come  about  but  to  stay  here,”  said  Coyote.  “Very  well; 
is  that  all?”  asked  the  night.  “Yes.”  Then  the  night  asked 
him :  ‘  ‘  When  do  you  wTant  me  to  do  this  ?  ’  ’  Coyote  said :  “  I  will 
shout  three  times.  You  will  hear  it.”  “Well,  shout  loudly,” 
said  the  night,  and  Coyote  agreed.  Then  he  went  back  to  Kamu- 
pau.  He  arrived  at  night.  In  the  morning  he  got  up  early, 
shouted,  shouted  again,  and  shouted  again  three  times.  It  re¬ 
mained  night,  foggy  and  drizzling,  and  the  sun  did  not  rise.1 
People  sat  up,  became  tired,  lay  down  again,  and  slept.  Coyote 
lived  well.  He  had  much  food  and  plenty  of  wood.  So  it  was 
for  a  month.  Then  the  people  said:  “What  is  it?  Where  is  the 
sun?”  “I  do  not  know,”  they  told  each  other.  “Go  to  see 
Coyote,”  the  eagle  said.  “Perhaps  he  has  done  it.  Bring  him 
these  beads.  ’  ’  Then  the  crow  went.  He  told  Coyote :  ‘  ‘  The  chief 
sends  you  these.  He  wants  you  to  take  them.  What  have  you 
done?”  Coyote  said:  “I  do  not  know.  I  cannot  do  anything.” 
The  crow  went  back.  “What  did  he  say?”  the  eagle  asked  him. 
“He  said  he  could  do  nothing.”  Now  none  of  the  people  had 
any  wood.  All  around  the  houses  there  was  water.  It  had  rained 
for  three  months  and  was  dark  constantly  and  there  was  no  sun 
nor  moon.  Then  the  crow  came  again  to  Coyote.  “What  is  the 
matter?”  he  said.  “There  is  no  sun  nor  moon,  there  is  nothing. 
The  chief  wants  you  to  make  it  better. ’ ’  Coyote  said :  “I  do  not 
knowT  how.  Perhaps  it  is  that  they  just  have  not  come  of  them¬ 
selves.  ”  The  crow  went  back  and  said:  “He  says  he  does  not 

1  There  is  an  obvious  contradiction  in  causing  continuous  night  by  the 
absence  of  the  night  as  well  as  of  the  sun  and  moon.  Similarly  in  a  Yurok 
myth,  darkness,  which  at  first  was  lacking  in  the  world,  is  stolen  from  the 
twelve  sun-moon  brothers,  or,  in  another  version,  results  when  the  sun  first 
moves  across  the  sky  instead  of  standing  still. 
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know.  He  will  not  help.  I  think  he  does  not  want  to.  He  does 
not  wish  them  to  come.  77  Coyote  was  still  living  well,  with  plenty 
of  wood  and  plenty  of  food.  The  people  were  in  the  water.  The 
grass  was  high.  It  had  rained  four  months  now.  They  were 
without  food  or  fire.  Two  months  more  they  endured  it.  Then 
they  went  to  Coyote  again  with  a  great  quantity  of  beads  (lilna), 
three  sacks  full.  The  crow  gave  them  to  Coyote.  Coyote  said: 
“What  do  you  want?  Food  or  wood?”  The  crow  said:  “The 
chief  wants  the  weather  changed.  What  is  wrong  with  this  world 
that  there  is  no  sun  and  no  moon  ? 7  7  Coyote  told  him :  “  I  do  not 
know.  I  will  try. 77  Then  he  gave  six  sacks  of  beads  to  the 
eagle,  double  of  what  he  had  received.  So  he  outdid  the  eagle. 
He  said :  “  I  will  see  what  I  can  do. 7  7  The  crow  took  the  six 
sacks  of  beads.  When  he  gave  them  to  the  eagle,  this  one  asked 
him :  4 4  What  did  he  say  ? 7  7  The  crow  told  him :  4  4  He  said :  4 1 
will  try.  7  7  7  Then  Coyote  went  to  the  moon.  For  six  months  it 
had  been  night  now,  for  one-half  a  year.  The  moon  said:  4 4 Well, 
you  have  come. 77  Coyote  said:  4 4 Yes,  I  want  you  to  travel  again 
now. 77  “Very  well,7  said  the  moon.  Then  Coyote  went  to  the 
thunder.  4  4  You  have  come, 77  he  said.  4  4  Yes.  I  want  you  to 
appear  again. 77  Then  he  went  to  the  sun,  and  told  him  also. 
4  4  Travel  again  now, 77  and  the  sun  agreed.  Then  he  went  to  the 
night  and  told  him.  4 4 Come  back  to  your  place  now.  7  7  4  4  Very 

well;  when?77  Coyote  said :  4 4 1  will  shout  three  times.  You  will 
hear  me.77  Then  he  went  back.  He  shouted,  and  shouted,  and 
shouted  a  third  time.  Soon  it  cleared  and  became  light.  The 
sun  came,  and  people  saw  grass  and  clover,  and  ate.  They 
thought  much  of  Coyote  because  he  had  brought  this  about. 

Soon  Coyote  started  out  again.  He  said :  4  4 1  am  going  to  see 
my  son.  I  shall  come  back  soon. 77  The  chief  told  him:  4 4 Very 
well,  but  come  back  at  once  without  staying.  We  want  you 
here. 77  Coyote  agreed  and  started.  He  went  towards  the  white 
mountain  where  his  son  was.  He  went  up  Kern  river  past  Bakers¬ 
field  to  Gonoilkin,  a  waterfall.  There  he  sat  and  looked  at  the 
river.  He  saw  many  fish  and  wanted  to  eat  them.  Then  he  said : 
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Soon  little  fish  came  to  him.  ‘‘You  are  no  epash  fish/’  he 
said  and  threw  them  back  into  the  river.  Then  he  called  again. 
Soon  fish  came  that  were  a  little  larger,  but  he  threw  them  back 
also,  saying:  “You  are  no  epash  fish.”  He  called  again,  and  this 
time  they  came  as  big  as  his  forearm.  He  picked  them  up  and 
threw  them  back,  telling  them:  “You  are  no  epash  fish.”  Then 
he  called  once  more  and  they  came  as  big  as  his  thigh.  Then 
he  said:  “Ya  epash,  ma  epash,  now  they  are  epash  fish,  you  are 
epash  fish.”  He  kept  on  calling  and  more  came.  He  filled  a 
large  hole  in  the  rock  with  them.  Then  he  carried  them  to 
Wakhachau.  He  said:  “I  think  I  will  cook  them  here.  No,  I 
think  I  will  not.  I  will  go  down  below.  It  is  sandy  here  and 
not  a  good  place.”  He  went  down  the  river  to  Woilo,  at  Bakers¬ 
field.  He  did  not  like  it  there  and  went  on  again  down  the  river 
to  Kuyo.  He  did  not  like  it  there  and  went  to  Pokhalin  tinliu. 
He  did  not  like  it  there  either  and  went  on  to  Tashlibunau,  San 
Emidio.  Now  he  had  carried  them  a  long  way.  He  said :  ‘  ‘  There 
is  plenty  of  wood  here.  I  will  cook.”  There  was  a  big  hole. 
In  this  he  made  his  fire.  Then  he  thought :  “If  I  put  them  en¬ 
tirely  into  this  they  will  burn.”  So  he  put  their  heads  into  tne 
hole  and  covered  them  up,  leaving  only  the  tails  sticking  out, 
lying  one  next  to  the  other  all  around.  So  they  cooked.  He  sat 
there.  Then  he  said:  “I  have  bododiwat  (small  black  ill¬ 
smelling  beetles)  inside  of  me.  I  have  good  meat  in  my  belly. 
I  will  mix  my  food.  I  will  drink  and  make  it  salty.”  Then  he 
went  to  a  clear,  bitter  creek.  Of  that  he  drank.  He  drank  too 
much  of  it.  He  went  back  to  where  his  fish  were  cooking.  Soon 
he  was  taken  with  colic.  He  defecated.  Then  he  saw  the  bododi¬ 
wat  and  laughed.  He  said  :  ‘ 1  There  is  my  good  mixed  meat.  ’  ’ 
He  went  back  to  where  his  fish  were.  Soon  he  detecated  again. 
He  laughed  again  at  seeing  the  beetles.  ‘  ‘  There  is  that  good  meat. 
I  am  well  now.  I  have  put  it  outside  of  me.  It  will  not  be 
mixed  any  more.”  Now  he  was  weak.  He  could  not  walk  or 
get  up.  He  had  defecated  too  much.  He  could  hardly  sit  up. 
He  began  to  roll,  and  rolled  like  a  log  into  the  river.  There  he 
stayed  until  he  became  well.  Then  he  got  up  and  went  where 
his  fish  were.  He  sat  down.  He  said:  “Well,  I  will  eat  now.” 
He  dug  up  the  earth,  took  the  loose  tails,  and  threw  them  away, 
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all  around,  here  and  there.  He  dug  and  dug,  but  there  was 
nothing  else  there.  He  said:  “What  is  the  matter?  Perhaps  I 
have  cooked  them  too  much  and  they  have  gone  down  into  the 
ground.”  He  dug  away  but  found  no  fish.  He  said:  “They 
must  have  cooked  so  much  that  they  went  down  further.”  He 
dug  and  dug  until  he  was  tired.  He  tore  up  the  rocks  and  pulled 
them  out.  He  got  no  fish,  but  he  made  a  big  hole.  Soon  batlawu 
(a  red-headed  fish-eating  bird)  came  to  Coyote.  He  asked: 

‘  ‘  What  are  you  looking  for  ?  ’  ’  Coyote  said :  “  I  am  looking  for 
my  fish.  Who  took  them  ?  ’  ’  Batlawu  said :  “  I  will  tell  you  who 
took  them.  ’  ’  Coyote  said :  “  I  will  give  you  half  if  you  tell  me.  ’  ’ 
Batlawu  told  him:  “You  will  see  him  soon.  He  is  in  the  woods 
up  here.”  It  was  sokhsukh  (a  fish-eating  bird)  who  had  stolen 
the  fish.  He  had  eaten  them  all.  Coyote  came  to  him.  He  said : 
“Give  me  half.”  Sokhsukh  shook  his  head  and  vomited  half 
the  fish.  Coyote  ate  that.  Then  he  said:  “Now  I  will  call  you 
and  kill  you.”  He  called:  “Sokhsukh!”  and  sokhsukh  fell. 
Coyote  tried  to  catch  him  but  he  escaped.  Again  he  tried  to 
seize  him  but  he  escaped.  Soon  he  flew  up  so  high  that  Coyote 
could  not  reach  him  any  longer.  He  still  followed  him,  looking 
up  at  him.  They  traveled  over  half  the  land  from  the  hills  down 
to  the  lake  (Tulare  lake).  Then  sokhsukh  disappeared.  Coyot< 
could  not  see  him  any  longer.  Then  he  stopped.  “It  is  too  far 
to  go  back  to  the  hills,”  he  said.  “I  will  go  to  the  lake.  I  can 
eat  tules  and  mud.  It  will  be  good.  ’  ’  Then  he  went  to  the  lake. 
He  was  hungry.  Then  he  ate  tule ( -roots ) .  He  said:  “It  is  well. 
Now  I  will  go  to  see  what  I  can  find.  ’  ’  He  went.  He  saw  many 
ducks.  He  said:  “I  will  kill  many  of  them.  Then  I  shall  be 
well  off.”  So  he  started  to  hunt  them.  The  ducks  were  calling: 
“en,  en,  en. ”  Coyote  listened,  still  thinking:  “I  will  kill  them 
and  eat  them.”  He  went  on  again.  The  ducks  continued  to  call: 
“en,  en,  en.  ”  Coyote  danced  to  the  sound.  Suddenly  he  danced 
into  the  water  and  the  ducks  flew  up.  He  went  on  again  until 
he  found  more  ducks  in  the  lake.  He  thought :  “  I  will  try  to 
kill  them.  If  I  am  lucky  I  shall  kill  one  or  two  of  them,  and 
then  I  shall  have  something  to  eat.  ’  ’  He  approached  them.  The 
ducks  heard  him  coming  and  sang:  “en,  en,  n. ”  Coyote  began 
to  dance  again  and  danced  into  the  water.  The  ducks  flew  up. 
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Coyote  said:  “I  cannot  kill  them.  I  will  let  it  be. 77  Then  he 
went  on  until  he  came  north  of  Tulamni.  There  he  saw  a  man 
looking  into  the  water.  He  was  wa’k  (a  bird).  He  had  many 
small  fish.  Coyote  went  to  him.  The  man  asked  him :  £  £  What  are 
you  doing  here?’7  Coyote  said:  “Nothing.  I  came  to  see  you. 
I  want  to  eat  of  the  fish  you  have  caught.77  The  man  said :  “Well, 
take  some.  There  is  what  I  have  caught. 77  Coyote  ate  of  them. 
He  ate  them  raw,  bones  and  all.  Then  he  said:  “I  will  go  on 
now. 7  7  The  man  asked  him :  £  £  Where  are  you  going  ? 7  7  Coyote 
said:  “I  am  going  to  see  my  son.77  The  man  said:  “You  will  see 
a  man  below  here  who  will  give  you  more  fish. 77  Coyote  went 
on  down  and  saw  a  man  sitting.  It  was  wakhat,  the  crane.  He 
reached  him.  £  £  Hello ! 7  7  he  said.  £  £  Hello !  Where  are  you 
going?77  asked  the  crane.  Coyote  said:  “I  came  to  see  you.  I 
want  to  eat  of  the  fish  you  are  catching. 77  “Very  well,77  said 
the  crane.  Coyote  ate.  He  ate  them  raw,  he  was  so  hungry  (or, 
greedy).  “ Where  are  you  going?77  asked  the  crane.  “I  am 
going  to  see  my  son, 77  said  Coyote.  The  crane  told  him:  “You 
will  see  another  man  fishing. 77  Coyote  went  on.  Then  he  saw 
many  men  fishing,  batlawu  and  yimelan  (a  diving  bird).  Coyote 
said:  “ Hello!  Are  you  here?77  They  said:  “Yes. 77  He  said: 
“I  have  come  to  eat  of  your  fish. 77  They  said  :  “  Very  well,  there 
are  many  in  there.  Eat  as  many  as  you  want. 77  Then  Coyote 
made  a  fire  in  the  place  and  ate.  He  ate  all  he  wanted.  When 
he  had  enough,  he  said :  £  £  Why  do  you  not  go  over  there  ?  There 
are  many  large  fish  there.  I  was  there  a  long  time  ago. 77  He 
was  lying.  They  said:  “Show  us  how  to  catch  them.77  Coyote 
said:  “Very  well.  But  show  me  how  you  make  your  noses  red. 77 
They  told  him:  “We  put  tule  into  the  hot  ashes  and  then  put 
it  on  our  noses  and  it  makes  them  red. 7  7  Coyote  said :  £  £  It  is  good. 
I  wish  you  would  do  it  to  me. 77  “Very  well, 77  they  said.  Then 
they  put  Coyote  into  the  ashes  and  glowing  tules.  Three  or  four 
of  them  held  him  down.  He  was  burned  in  the  fire  and  died. 
“  Throw  him  away.  He  is  no  good, 77  they  said,  and  then  wTent 
off.  Coyote  lay  there.  Next  day  he  woke  up.  He  said :  £  £  I  have 
been  asleep.  Where  did  they  go  to?77  Now  his  nose  was  white. 
The  flesh  had  come  off  and  the  bone  showed.  Then  he  came  to 
those  who  had  done  this  to  him.  £You  have  been  asleep,77  they 
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said.  “Yes,  I  slept  a  little,”  he  said.  “How  is  it  that  you  are 
red  and  I  am  white?”  “You  burned  it  too  much,”  they  said; 
“you  are  redder  than  we  are.”  They  had  got  a  rock  ready  so 
that  it  looked  like  a  dakhdu  fish.  They  said:  “Here  is  a  dakhdu 
(a  large  fish  with  spines  on  its  back).  You  have  a  large  mouth, 
ours  are  little.  See  if  you  can  catch  it.”  Coyote  said:  “Well, 
I  will  go  and  see.  7  7  Then  they  went  to  the  place  to  dive.  Coyote 
jumped  in,  struck  the  rock,  and  mashed  his  head,  which  was 
already  only  bones.  He  died  again.  They  left  him  and  went  off. 
Next  day  Coyote  got  up  and  looked  around.  No  one  was  there. 
He  went  on.  He  said:  “Well  I  think  I  must  go  to  the  place  for 
which  I  started.”  He  went  on  and  on  but  saw  no  one.  Then 
he  came  to  where  there  were  many  men.  They  asked  him : 
‘  ‘  Where  have  you  been  ?  ’ 7  He  told  them :  ‘ 4  Oh,  about  the  land. 7  7 
They  asked  :  ‘  ‘  Where  are  you  going  ? 7  7  He  said :  “  I  am  going  to 
see  my  son.77  They  said:  “It  is  well.77  Then  he  told  them:  “I 
want  to  stay  here  for  a  time.  I  am  tired. 7  7  The  chief  said : 
“Very  well. 77 

Next  day  they  began  to  gamble.  People  there  gambled  all 
the  time.  Now  the  prairie  falcon  had  been  gambling  and  had 
lost  one  of  his  eyes.  “I  want  to  win  your  other  eye, 77  his  oppon¬ 
ent  said.  The  prairie  falcon  agreed  and  they  played  again. 
Then,  when  it  was  nearly  sunset,  the  prairie  falcon  had  lost  both 
his  eyes.  Then  he  took  a  sharp  grass  that  grows  on  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  cut  out  his  eyes  and  gave  them  to  the  man  who  had 
won  them.  Now  he  sat  there.  Then  his  friend  the  crow  came 
to  him  and  said:  “We  had  better  go  into  the  house.77  The  prairie 
falcon  said:  “No,  I  will  not  go  into  the  house.”  The  crow  asked 
him:  “What  are  you  going  to  do?  Will  you  sit  here  all  night?” 
He  said:  “Well,  I  am  going  north.  I  have  a  relative  (nusus, 
father’s  sister)  there. 77  In  the  middle  of  the  night  he  started. 
He  had  no  eyes.  The  crow  said:  “I  will  go  with  you.”  “Very 
well, 7  7  he  said.  Then  he  sang  a  little  as  they  started  to  go. 

khoyu  nan  return  (=bad  luck  comes  to  ? )  me 

ama  nim  huwut  then  my  gambling 

t’awe  nan  beat  me 

dokoi  nim  gambling-implements  my 
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So  he  sang  and  started.  He  went  singing  all  the  time.  After 
a  long  time  he  said :  ‘ 1  Are  von  hungry  ?  ’  ’  The  crow  said : 1  ‘  Yes.  ’  * 
“  Where  is  there  a  bush  V 9  “  Here,  ”  said  the  crow.  The  prairie 
falcon  felt  around  until  he  touched  the  bush.  Suddenly  he  struck 
it  and  killed  a  rabbit.  Then  the  crow  ate.  When  he  had  finished, 
the  prairie  falcon  asked  him:  “Do  you  want  water?”  The  crow 
said:  “Yes.”  The  prairie  falcon  told  him:  “Turn  the  other 
way  around,  ’  ’  and  the  crow  turned.  Soon  the  prairie  falcon  said 
to  him:  “Well,  now  you  can  turn  this  way.”  The  crow  turned 
around  and  there  was  a  little  spring  there.  The  prairie  falcon 
had  made  it  for  him.  Then  he  drank  and  they  went  on.  Now 
they  came  to  a  village.  A  man  said :  ‘  ‘  What  is  the  matter  with 
the  prairie  falcon  ?  He  is  blind.  A  man  holds  him  by  the  hand 
and  leads  him.  It  is  the  crow,  his  friend.  ’  ’  The  prairie  falcon 
sang:  “Hiweti,  yona,  hiweti,  naamtayo,  lanlyo,  hilalekiyo, 
tawate.  ’  ’  They  stayed  at  that  village  one  night.  Then  they  went 
on  again.  Again  the  prairie  falcon  asked  his  companion :  ‘ 1  Are 
you  hungry?”  and  when  the  crow  said  that  he  was,  he  did  the 
same  as  before.  He  struck  a  bush  and  killed  a  rabbit  and  the 
crow  cooked  it  and  ate  it.  Then  he  asked  him :  4  ‘  Do  you  want  to 
drink?”  and  again  made  a  spring  for  him.  Prom  there  they 
went  on  again.  They  came  to  a  village.  The  people  said:  “What 
is  the  matter  with  the  prairie  falcon  ?  He  is  blind  and  his  friend 
the  crow  is  leading  him  by  the  hand.  ’  ’  They  asked  him :  ‘  ‘  What 
is  the  matter  ? 9  9  He  said :  “  I  have  lost  my  eyes  gambling. 9  9  The 
chief  said :  “  It  is  too  bad.  Where  are  you  going  now  ?  ’ 9  He  said : 
“I  am  going  to  my  relative.”  The  chief  asked  him:  “Will  you 
stay  here?”  He  said:  “Yes,  for  a  little  while.”  The  chief  said 
to  him:  “We  would  like  you  to  sing.”  “Very  well,”  he  said. 
Then  he  sang:  “ Yahilulumai,  yahimai  lulumai,  sawawa  kan- 
ama,  taniyo,  yapiwi  piwimai,  tawana  tsiniyo,  hilalikiyo,  tawati 
tawat.  ”  The  prairie  falcon  and  the  crow  went  on  again  from 
that  place.  They  went  far.  Again  he  asked  the  crow :  “Are  you 
hungry  ?  ’  ’  and  killed  a  rabbit  and  made  water  for  him.  He  him¬ 
self  ate  nothing.  He  only  used  tobacco.  That  was  his  food.  Then 
they  came  to  a  village.  (The  same  conversation  is  repeated). 
Then  he  sang  for  them:  “Hilamata,  hayaawiyu,  lokoyowani, 
waatin,  humuyu  hile. 9  9  It  was  at  Kaweah  that  he  sang  thus.  In 
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the  morning  they  went  on  again.  The  traveled  far.  Then  they 
came  to  Chowchilla.  They  approached  a  village.  (The  same  dia¬ 
logue  is  repeated.)  “Stay  here  and  sing,”  they  said  and  he 
agreed.  He  sang :  ‘  ‘  Hosimi,  hosiwimine,  wanit  wilima,  lananama, 
hosimi.”  That  is  the  end.  The  prairie  falcon  stayed  there. 

40. — Yauelmani  Yokuts.  The  Prairie  Falcon  Loses. 

At  Kamupau,  south  of  San  Emidio,  many  people  lived.  The 
eagle  was  the  chief.  Coyote  was  there  too.  He  was  a  good  talker 
and  knew  everything.  The  prairie  falcon  was  there.  He  was 
fierce.  The  large  owl,  hutulu,  and  the  small  ground  owl,  toko- 
wets,  both  of  them  medicine-men,  were  there.  The  panther  was 
there.  He  was  a  good  hunter.  The  weasel,  the  fox,  and  the 
magpie  lived  there  too.  These  three  were  all  gamblers.  Many 
others  lived  there.  Every  day  the  hunters,  the  eagle,  the  prairie 
falcon  and  the  panther,  went  out  for  rabbits.  Coyote  brought 
wood  to  every  house.  He  never  went  hunting.  When  the  hunt¬ 
ers  came  back  they  called  to  Coyote :  ‘  ‘  Tutunusut !  ’  ’  That  was 
his  name.  They  gave  him  the  intestines  of  the  rabbits  and  he 
ate  them.  They  also  gave  him  the  unborn  rabbits  (wasis).  When 
Coyote  received  these  he  spoke  over  them  and  blew  on  them  and 
made  them  larger  (sukhua,  to  make  or  create  by  blowing).  By 
the  time  he  came  to  his  house  they  were  large  rabbits.  In  this 
way  he  lived.  The  gamblers  played  every  day  at  the  gambling 
ground  with  the  hoop  and  poles.  Now  the  small  black-eared  rab¬ 
bit,  tukuyun,  came  from  pitnani  (the  forks  of  Kern  river,  the 
country  of  the  Shoshonean  Pitanisha  or  Tiibatulabal).  Coyote 
said :  “A  stranger  has  come. ’ ’  They  went  to  him  and  brought 
him  into  the  chief ’s  house.  He  was  bringing  food  with  him,  pine- 
nuts,  and  puhuk,  and  hapu.  This  he  gave  to  the  eagle.  Next 
morning  he  went  to  gamble  with  the  fox.  The  rabbit  won  every¬ 
thing.  He  won  also  the  weasel’s  beads.  He  won  all  that  the 
magpie  had.  He  won  everything  from  all  the  gamblers.  Coyote 
was  about  as  an  attendant.  He  helped  them  as  they  played  and 
was  paid  for  it.  He  did  not  ask  to  receive  much.  He  did  not 
expect  to  be  made  rich.  In  the  evening  they  stopped  playing 
because  the  rabbit  had  won  everything.  Early  in  the  morning 
they  began  again.  Now  the  rabbit  gambled  with  the  prairie  fal- 
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con.  The  prairie  falcon  won  everything  he  had.  He  won  all  that 
the  rabbit  had  won  the  day  before  as  well  as  the  beads  which 
the  eagle  had  given  him  for  the  food  which  he  had  brought.  Then 
the  rabbit  told  him :  “I  have  nothing  more. ’ ’  But  the  prairie 
falcon  said  to  him:  “Play  for  your  ear.’  The  rabbit  agreed. 
Then  they  played  and  the  prairie  falcon  won  his  ear.  He  cut  it 
off.  “Try  with  the  other,”  he  said,  and  the  rabbit  consented. 
Then  Coyote  said  to  the  rabbit:  “Wait.”  Then  he  went  off  to 
the  wife  of  the  prairie  falcon,  who  was  in  the  house  making  a 
basket.  He  told  her:  “I  want  my  gambling  hoop.  It  is  in  the 
bed.  ’  ’  The  woman  said :  “  I  cannot  find  it.  ’  ’  Coyote  went  there 
and  found  it.  Then  he  cohabited  with  the  woman.  Then  the 
prairie  falcon  began  to  lose.  The  rabbit  won  everything  back 
again.  He  won  everything  that  he  had  lost.  He  won  everything 
that  the  prairie  falcon  had.  Then  the  prairie  falcon  thought: 
“To-night  I  must  go  away  and  die.  I  have  nothing  left.”  That 
night  he  went  off  toward  the  coast.  In  the  morning  he  was  in 
the  hills.  He  saw  smoke.  He  went  to  the  house  there.  An  old 
woman  and  a  girl  were  there.  They  took  him  in.  The  old 
woman  got  up  and  gave  him  acorn  soup  and  fish  to  eat.  Then 
the  prairie  falcon  was  married  again.  He  married  that  girl.  At 
night  two  boys  came  fighting.  They  were  the  girl ’s  brothers.  As 
they  fought  outside  the  house,  the  old  woman  went  out  and  told 
them:  “Be  quiet.  Your  brother-in-law  is  inside.  It  is  the  prairie 
falcon.”  They  laughed  and  fought;  then  they  came  in  and  ate. 
Then  the  old  woman  told  them  to  go  outside  again.  They  went 
out.  Early  in  the  morning  they  went  to  the  ocean  to  fish.  The 
prairie  falcon  went  out  into  the  brush  and  set  snares  for  rabbits. 
He  filled  two  sacks  with  rabbits  and  came  home  while  it  was  still 
morning.  At  night  the  two  boys  came  again  and  ate  of  the 
rabbits.  They  said:  “Our  brother-in-law  has  killed  game.  We 
will  eat  it.  He  is  a  good  hunter.  In  the  morning  we  will  take 
him  with  us  to  catch  fish.  ’  ’  Then  the  girl  said :  ‘  ‘  Are  you  going 
fishing  in  the  morning?”  The  prairie  falcon  said:  “Yes,  I  will 
go.”  In  the  morning  they  went.  They  went  in  a  boat  out  on 
the  ocean.  They  caught  fish  and  filled  the  boat.  Then  the  wind 
blew  the  boat  out  to  sea.  The  two  boys  (by  sukhua,  magic  by 
blowing)  then  created  a  string  with  which  they  pulled  the  boat 
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back  to  land.  Next  day  the  prairie  falcon  went  fishing  again 
with  his  brothers-in-law.  They  caught  many  fish  and  filled  the 
boat.  Now  the  wind  came  and  blew  them  out  to  sea  again.  Then 
the  prairie  falcon  fell  into  the  water  and  drowned.  The  two 
boys  fought  in  the  boat  because  their  brother-in-law  was  dead. 
When  they  came  to  land  they  fought  again.  Then  they  went  home. 

Now  Coyote,  another  coyote  who  was  the  prairie  falcon’s 
mother’s  brother,  knew  that  he  was  dead.  He  knew  it  because 
he  had  supernatural  power  (tipni).  He  was  in  the  house  with 
his  wife.  When  the  prairie  falcon  died  he  felt  bad.  His  heart 
came  out  of  his  mouth,  he  felt  so  sorry.  He  would  have  died,  but 
he  caught  his  heart  as  it  was  in  the  air  and  put  it  back  into  his 
mouth.  Then  he  went  to  where  the  prairie  falcon’s  new  wife 
was.  “Where  is  the  prairie  falcon?’  he  asked  the  old  woman. 
Then  the  two  boys  took  him  where  the  prairie  falcon  had  died. 
“Where  did  he  fall  in?”  Coyote  asked.  “Here,”  they  said. 
Then  he  took  tobacco  and  dived  far  down  into  the  water.  He 
came  to  seven  trails.  He  could  not  tell  which  way  to  go.  Then 
he  took  his  tobacco  and  by  means  of  it  chose  one  trail.  He  fol¬ 
lowed  this  and  came  to  a  large  communal  house  (gawi).  There 
he  saw  a  man  with  his  knees  burning.  “You  are  burning,”  he 
said.  He  did  not  answer.  Coyote  took  tobacco,  spoke  over  it, 
and  made  the  person  able  to  talk  again.  The  prairie  falcon  was 
in  the  house.  Only  his  feathers  were  left.  Now  he  sang  in  the 
Tokye  (Chumash)  language:  “Kapikh,  tata,  shakhshaniwash, 
salialama.  You  came,  my  uncle.  You  will  die.”  Then  Coyote 
sang  also.  He  sang:  “I  am  dead  already.  You  know  it.”  He 
meant  that  he  should  have  died  when  he  had  jumped  into  the 
water,  and  therefore  could  not  really  die.  Then  he  took  the  prairie 
falcon.  No  one  was  there  except  the  old  man  whose  knees  were 
being  burned  for  wood.  So  Coyote  took  the  prairie  falcon  back 
with  him.  Then  he  put  blue  rock-paint  on  him  as  medicine  and 
made  him  well  again.  This  was  through  his  supernatural  power. 
He  took  a  small  sharp  grass  and  stuck  him  in  the  anus.  Then  the 
prairie  falcon  got  up. 

The  girl,  the  old  woman,  and  the  two  boys  were  spiders  of  a 
species  called  ulumush  or  kolokilwi.  The  prairie  falcon’s  uncler 
Coyote,  came  from  Nohomo,  southwest  of  San  Emidio. 
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41. — Gitanemuk  Shoshonean.  The  Panther's  Children 

and  Coyote. 

Told  by  a  Yauelmani  Yokuts. 

Two  women  lived  alone.  One  was  a  woman  and  the  other  a 
girl.  The  old  woman  was  the  jimson  weed ;  the  girl  the  cottontail 
rabbit.  They  lived  west  above  Tejon  creek.  In  the  morning  the 
old  woman  saw  a  dead  deer  lying  at  the  door.  She  did  not  see 
who  brought  it.  She  took  the  deer,  sliced  it,  dried  the  meat,  and 
said  nothing.  She  did  not  ask  the  girl  about  it.  Next  day  the 
same  thing  happened.  Three  times  it  happened.  Then  the  girl 
gave  birth  to  two  boys,  twins.  They  saw  no  one.  She  did  not 
see  her  husband.  The  boys  grew  up  and  she  put  them  into  a 
cradle.  Coyote  lived  at  Sututaiwieyau  and  had  seven  sons.  He 
said :  1  ‘  I  will  go  to  see  what  they  are  doing.  ’  ’  The  mother  of  the 
two  boys  was  on  the  plain  gathering  seeds.  The  old  woman  was 
caring  for  the  children.  Coyote  came  to  the  house.  He  found 
that  they  had  plenty  of  deer  meat  and  acorn  mush.  The  old 
woman  said  to  him:  “Will  you  have  meat  and  acorn  mush?” 
He  said:  “Yes.”  Then  she  gave  him  the  food  and  he  ate.  After 
eating  he  was  thirsty.  She  told  him :  ‘  ‘  There  is  water  in  the 
pitched  basket  (made  with  pihon  gum).”  Coyote  said:  “I  do 
not  drink  from  that  kind.  The  pitch  stinks.  ’  ’  She  told  him : 
‘  ‘  What  kind  do  you  drink  from  ?  ’  ’  He  said  :  “  I  drink  from  an 
openwork  winnowing  basket  (khali).”  She  asked  him:  “How 
does  it  hold  water?”  He  said:  “Put  leaves  into  it.”  The  old 
woman  went  and  tried  to  bring  water  in  an  openwork  basket. 
The  water  kept  running  out,  but  she  kept  trying  a  long  time. 
Meanwhile  Coyote  took  the  two  boys  and  went  off,  making  a 
circuit.  The  mother  was  far  off  on  the  plain  gathering  seeds. 
At  night  she  came  home.  “Where  are  my  boys?”  she  asked 
her  mother.  The  old  woman  said :  ‘  ‘  Coyote  came  here.  I  think 
he  stole  them.”  Now  the  panther  came.  “Where  are  the  chil¬ 
dren?”  he  said.  “Coyote  stole  them,”  they  told  him.  He  took 
pinenuts  and  puhuk  and  hapu  in  a  sack  and  started  to  look  for 
his  children.  He  looked  all  over  the  country.  He  looked  for  them 
for  ten  years,  for  about  twelve  years.  Now  the  boys  were  large 
enough  to  go  out  and  hunt  rabbits.  Then  Coyote  told  them :  “Do 
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not  go  far.  A  man  may  come  here.  He  is  bad.  He  will  catch 
you  and  kill  you.  ”  He  was  afraid  their  father  would  come. 
Next  day  the  boys  went  on  the  mountain  and  killed  a  deer.  Then 
one  day  they  went  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  Wachkiu.  From 
there  they  looked  down  on  the  plain  on  the  other  side.  When 
they  had  rested,  they  got  up  to  go.  The  younger  one  was  behind. 
Then  he  saw  a  man  coming.  He  was  dark  all  over  with  a  little 
white  on  his  breast.  He  said :  ‘  ‘  See,  the  one  is  coming  of  whom 
our  father  told  us,  the  dangerous  one.”  The  panther  called: 
“ Where  are  you  going?  Stop.  I  am  your  father.”  Then  the 
younger  brother  said :  ‘  ‘  Let  us  wait.  ’  ’  They  stopped.  4  ‘  Hello,  ’  ’ 
said  the  panther.  “ Hello,”  they  told  him.  He  asked  them: 
‘  ‘  Why  do  you  run  away  ?  I  am  your  father.  Coyote  is  not  your 
father.”  Then  he  took  one  by  each  hand  and  they  went.  Soon 
the  old  man  became  tired  and  fell.  He  got  up  again,  took  pine- 
nuts  and  puhuk  and  liapu  from  his  sack,  and  gave  them  to  the 
boys  to  eat.  They  ate  them  all.  Then  he  asked  them :  ‘ ‘  How 
does  he  do  when  he  kills  deer?”  They  told  him:  “He  eats  all 
the  intestines  before  he  takes  it  home.”  Then  their  father  told 
them:  “Well,  I  will  do  that.”  Now  he  killed  a  deer.  Then  the 
boys  went  and  called  Coyote  to  come.  They  said  they  had  killed 
a  deer.  Coyote  came.  “Whose  track  is  that?”  he  said.  The 
older  boy  said :  “  It  is  my  track,  ’  ’  and  Coyote  wras  satisfied.  Then 
he  went  to  the  deer.  He  wanted  to  eat  of  it.  He  nearly  bit  at 
it  when  he  jumped  in  fear.  Three  times  he  was  afraid  and  jumped 
aside.  Then  he  went  to  it  and  ate.  Now  the  panther  jumped  on 
him,  killed  him,  and  tore  him  to  pieces.  He  strewed  his  flesh 
over  the  ground.  Then  he  went  to  the  house.  Coyote’s  children 
were  playing  in  a  swing.  They  did  not  work  or  hunt  but  played 
constantly.  The  panther  killed  them  all.  He  took  them  by  the  feet 
and  struck  them  on  the  ground.  He  entered  the  house  where 
Coyote ’s  wife  was,  took  her  by  the  feet,  and  threw  her  out.  Then 
he  burned  the  house  and  went  off.  He  said :  “  I  am  going.  I 
travel  over  the  country.  ’  ’ 
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III.  ABSTRACTS. 

1.  Eumsien  Costanoan.  Water  covers  the  world.  The  humming-bird 
and  Coyote  are  on  Pico  Blanco.  They  fly  to  the  Sierra  del  Gabilan.  The 
water  subsides.  Coyote  finds  a  woman  and  by  order  of  the  eagle  marries 
her.  The  manner  of  making  children  is  discussed.  Coyote  makes  his  wife 
louse  him  and  swallow  what  she  finds.  She  becomes  pregnant  and  runs  away. 
He  follows,  vainly  trying  to  delay  her,  until  she  throws  herself  into  the 
ocean.  (Cf.  7,  11,  15,  25,  37.) 

2.  Eumsien  Costanoan.  Coyote  marries  a  second  wife  to  have  more 
children.  He  sends  the  children  out  to  found  villages  with  different  lan¬ 
guages.  He  gives  the  people  bow  and  arrows  and  instructs  them  how  to 
gather  and  prepare  food.  He  becomes  old  and  goes  away. 

3.  Eumsien  Costanoan.  Coyote  vainly  tries  to  kill  the  humming-bird. 
At  last  he  swallows  him,  but  the  humming-bird  scratches  him  so  that  he  is 
forced  to  let  him  out. 

4.  Eumsien  Costanoan.  Coyote  takes  his  wife  to  the  ocean  after  warn¬ 
ing  her  not  to  be  frightened  at  the  sea  animals.  He  forgets  to  tell  her 
of  one,  which  when  it  appears  frightens  the  woman  to  death.  Coyote 
restores  her  to  life. 

5.  Eumsien  Costanoan.  Coyote  wishing  to  keep  his  cooked  salmon  for 
himself,  pretends  to  his  children  that  he  is  eating  ashes. 

6.  Eumsien  Costanoan.  Coyote,  pretending  to  have  a  thorn  in  his  eye, 
comes  to  women.  When  one  of  them  tries  to  draw  it,  he  runs  off  with  her. 

7.  Pohonichi  Miwok.  At  first  there  is  only  water.  Coyote  sends  a  duck 
to  dive  and  it  brings  up  earth,  from  which  he  makes  the  world.  (Cf.  1, 
11,  15,  25,  37.) 

8.  Pohonichi  Miwok.  The  turtle,  far  in  the  mountains,  alone  has  fire. 
Coyote  turns  himself  into  a  piece  of  wrood,  is  put  into  the  fire,  and  runs 
off  with  it  to  the  Miwok.  (Cf.  16,  26.) 

9.  Pohonichi  Miwok.  On  the  first  human  death,  Coyote  wishes  to  revive 
the  person,  but  the  meadow  lark,  thinking  there  will  be  no  room  on  the 
earth,  prevails  that  men  should  die.  Coyote  institutes  cremation  of  the 
dead.  (Cf.  12,  17,  38.) 

10.  Pohonichi  Miwok.  The  grizzly  bear  and  the  deer,  two  women,  each 
have  two  children.  The  two  women  go  out  together  and  the  grizzly  bear 
kills  the  deer.  The  deer  children  kill  the  two  bear  children  in  a  sweat-house, 
and  flee  from  the  grizzly  bear  to  their  grandfather.  As  she  enters  his 
sweat-house  she  is  killed  by  his  supernatural  power.  The  two  boys  become 
thunders.  (For  the  thunder  twins,  cf.  23.  Cf.  the  Kwakiutl,  Qatloltq,  Thomp¬ 
son,  Kathlamet,  and  Lutuami  parallels  cited  by  Dixon,  341;  also  Dixon,  79, 
and  Powers,  341.) 

11.  Gashowu  Yokuts.  At  the  bidding  of  the  prairie  falcon  various 
birds  and  water  animals  dive  for  earth  when  everything  is  water.  A  small 
duck  alone  reaches  the  bottom.  From  a  little  sand  left  under  his  finger  nail 
the  prairie  falcon,  adding  tobacco,  makes  the  earth  and  the  mountains  by 
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dropping  the  mixture  into  the  water.  The  raven’s  mountains,  now  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  but  then  along  the  coast,  being  the  larger,  the  prairie  falcon 
interchanges  them.  ( Cf .  1,  7,  15,  25,  37.) 

12.  Gashowu  YoTcuts.  At  a  person’s  death  it  is  resolved  that  after 
three  days  people  are  to  return  to  life.  The  meadow  lark,  being  newly 
married,  dislikes  the  stench  of  the  corpse  and  persuades  the  people  to  burn 
it.  (Cf.  9,  17,  38.) 

13.  Gashowu  YoTcuts.  Coyote’s  pretense  to  be  a  medicine  man  is  ex¬ 
posed  when  he  fails  to  revive  the  dead  prairie  falcon.  The  white  owl  brings 
him  back  to  life. 

14.  Gashowu  YoTcuts.  A  woman,  the  hawk,  lives  alone  and  hides  all 
the  deer.  The  people  hunt  in  vain.  The  wolf  and  Coyote  find  her  and  are 
given  food.  The  people  discover  that  their  families  are  supplied  with  meat, 
The  magpie,  who  has  supernatural  knowledge,  informs  the  chief,  the  eagle, 
and  the  people  all  go  to  the  woman,  who  is  compelled  to  feed  them.  Many 
men  wish  to  marry  her,  but  all  fail.  They  leave,  but  Coyote,  pretending 
sickness,  remains.  By  making  a  storm  he  persuades  her  to  admit  him  into 
the  house.  She  knows  his  thoughts  and  long  resists  his  desires,  but  finally 
consents  to  marry  him.  She  meets  him  with  a  rattlesnake,  but  is  foiled  by 
his  use  of  a  stick  on  which  the  rattlesnake  is  disabled. 

The  condor,  the  son  of  Coyote  and  the  woman,  is  made  to  grow  up  quickly 
by  being  immersed  in  water  (cf.  34),  and  becomes  a  famous  gambler. 
When  traveling  he  aims  at  an  owl,  who,  being  a  medicine  man,  sings  and 
changes  him  into  a  condor  who  flies  off.  Wben  Coyote  returns  his  wife  kills 
him  with  a  rattlesnake.  The  condor  lives  in  the  sky,  killing  people  for 
food.  He  carries  up  his  mother  and  two  little  boys  and  a  girl.  He  keeps 
the  children  to  eat  later.  His  mother  instructs  them.  When  he  returns  to 
drink  for  half  a  day  and  then  to  mount  to  the  higher  sky  from  which  he 
will  descend  to  kill  them,  they  shoot  at  him.  Half  a  day’s  shooting  has 
no  apparent  effect  and  the  woman  and  the  children  hide.  The  condor  rises, 
but  finally  falls  dead  and  is  burnt.  His  eyes  fly  out,  are  lost  in  the  brush, 
and  turn  to  condors.  The  woman  and  the  little  girl  return  to  earth  on  a 
feather  rope.  The  two  boys  go  south  in  the  sky  until  they  reach  the  earth. 
They  come  to  people  who  can  neither  talk  nor  eat  and  who  live  by  odor. 
The  boys  cut  mouths  and  tongues  for  them  and  return  home. 

15.  Truhohi  YoTcuts.  The  world  is  covered  with  water.  A  mountain 
top  is  the  only  land.  The  people  eat  this  for  food.  The  eagle,  urged  by 
Coyote,  succeeds  in  having  the  mudhen  bring  up  earth  by  diving.  From 
this  earth  mixed  with  seeds,  the  world  is  made.  The  wolf  is  sent  out  to 
go  around  it.  Coyote,  though  forbidden,  also  makes  the  circuit,  and,  break¬ 
ing  the  soft  ground  in  his  journey,  produces  the  mountains.  The  eagle 
sends  the  prairie  falcon  and  the  raven  northward  to  make  the  mountain 
ranges.  At  first  the  Coast  Range  is  higher  than  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The 
eagle  sends  off  the  animals  to  different  places  to  become  people.  (Usually 
in  Indian  myths  the  11  first  people”  turn  to  animals.  Cf.  32).  The  eagle 
himself  rises  to  the  sky.  To  his  surprise  Coyote  follows  him.  (Cf.  1,  7,  11, 
25,  37.) 

16.  Truhohi  YoTcuts.  The  crow,  sent  out  by  the  eagle,  succeeds  in 
finding  fire.  The  roadrunner,  the  fox,  the  crow,  and  Coyote  go  north,  and 
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when  the  people  are  asleep  steal  fire.  Coyote  delays  to  kill  a  child  and  is 
pursued.  Turning  in  his  flight,  he  makes  the  crooked  course  of  the  San 
Joaquin  river.  Reaching  his  sweat-house  he  is  safe  from  pursuit.  ( Cf . 
8,  26.) 

17.  Truhohi  Yolcuts.  Two  insects  dispute  whether  people  are  to  live 
or  die.  The  one  favoring  death  prevails.  Coyote  is  satisfied  because  there 
will  be  festivities  at  mourning  ceremonies.  (Cf.  9,  12,  38.) 

18.  Truhohi  Yolcuts.  People  living  in  the  Coast  Range  keep  the  sun. 
Coyote  and  the  eagle  take  it  away  from  them.  The  people  turn  to  a  circle 
of  stones. 

19.  Tachi  Yolcuts.  The  antelope  and  deer  race.  Their  course  is  the 
Milky  Way.  The  antelope  wins  and  lives  in  the  plains.  The  deer  goes  into 
the  brush.  (Many  and  close  eastern  parallels.  Cf.  Pawnee  and  Blackfoot, 
by  Grinnell;  also  Arapaho,  Field  Columbian  Mus.  Anthr.  Ser.  Y,  16.) 

20.  Tachi  Yolcuts.  The  Pleiades  are  five  girls  who  are  in  love  with 
a  flea.  In  summer  he  becomes  sick  and  they  leave  him  while  he  is  asleep. 
He  pursues  and  they  rise  to  the  sky.  He  follows  them  and  is  a  star  near 
them.  (See  footnote  as  to  Yaudanchi  version.) 

21.  Tachi  Yolcuts.  The  wolf  gives  his  wife,  the  crane,  and  his  children 
nothing  to  eat.  She  leaves  him.  He  follows  and  tries  to  kill  her.  She  stabs 
him  to  the  heart  with  her  bill.  She  goes  off  with  her  two  boys,  and 
they  become  stars  in  the  constellation  Orion. 

22.  Tachi  Yolcuts.  The  bald  eagle  steals  men’s  wives.  When  he  takes 
the  prairie  falcon's,  the  latter  pursues  and  kills  him. 

23.  Tachi  Yolcuts.  Two  boys,  twins,  are  abused  by  their  parents  be¬ 
cause  they  are  covered  with  sores.  Their  grandmother  pities  them.  Their 
parents  leave  with  the  people  during  a  famine.  The  boys  catch  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  fish  in  a  spring.  They  acquire  supernatural  power,  turning  to 
thunders.  Their  mother's  brother  visits  them  and  finds  them  provided  with 
food.  Their  parents  come  with  other  people  and  are  killed.  (Cf.  No.  10 
and  the  Yuki  story  given.) 

24.  Tachi  Yolcuts.  A  woman  dies.  Her  husband  stays  by  her  grave. 
She  arises  from  the  ground  and  for  six  nights  he  follows  her  on  her  journey 
to  the  island  of  the  dead.  He  cannot  cross  the  bridge  to  the  island  until 
permitted  by  the  chief  of  that  country.  A  bird,  darting  up  to  frighten  him 
into  falling  off,  fails.  He  sees  the  people  dancing.  During  the  night  he 
is  with  his  wife.  In  the  morning  she  is  a  fallen  tree.  After  six  days  the 
chief  sends  him  home.  He  is  told  not  to  show  himself  for  six  days.  After 
five  days  he  comes  out  from  concealment  and  tells  the  people  his  experiences. 
In  the  morning  a  rattlesnake  bites  him  and  he  dies.  From  him  the  people 
learn  that  the  island  is  continually  filling  up  with  the  dead.  They  are  taken 
to  bathe,  when  a  bird  frightens  them  and  many  turn  to  fish  and  birds. 
In  this  way  room  is  made  on  the  island  for  others  that  die.  (Cf.  35.) 

25.  Wukchamni  Yolcuts.  The  world  is  covered  with  water,  except  for 
one  small  spot  on  which  are  the  eagle  and  Coyote.  They  send  the  duck 
to  dive  to  the  bottom  and  it  brings  them  earth.  From  this  they  make  the 
world.  They  make  six  men  and  six  women,  whom  they  send  out  in  different 
directions.  Coyote,  sent  out  by  the  eagle  to  see  what  the  people  do,  reports 
that  they  are  eating  the  earth.  The  eagle  sends  out  the  dove  and  it  finds 
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a  grain  of  meal.  From  this  the  eagle  makes  seeds  all  over  the  earth,  and 
the  people  live  on  these.  ( Cf .  1,  7,  11,  15,  37.) 

26.  Yaudanchi  Yokuts.  Fire  is  kept  by  a  man  in  the  plains  to  the 
west.  The  antelope  and  other  animals  steal  it,  but  on  their  return  the 
fire  is  always  put  out  by  rain.  The  jackrabbit  burrows  and  holds  the  fire 
in  his  hands  under  his  belly.  (Cf.  Ute,  Journ.  Am.  Folk-lore,  XIY,  259, 
1901.)  He  returns  successfully.  (Cf.  8,  16.) 

27.  Yaudanchi  Yokuts.  The  eagle  is  chief.  The  condor  attempts  to 
replace  him.  The  eagle  catches  him  from  ambush  and  the  condor  acknowl¬ 
edges  his  supremacy.  (Cf.  the  actual  practice  of  the  Plains  tribes  in  catch¬ 
ing  eagles.) 

28.  Yaudanchi  Yokuts.  The  eagle’s  son,  though  forbidden,  goes  over 
a  hill  where  he  meets  people.  Several  girls  abuse  him.  Coyote  and  the 
black-faced  dog  try  to  shoot  him  but  fail.  Having  returned  home,  the 
eagle’s  son  goes  out  again.  This  time  he  is  fine  in  appearance  and  the  girls 
fall  in  love  with  him.  They  follow  him,  but  none  are  received  by  his 
grandmother  except  the  woodpecker,  who  before  had  not  abused  him.  The 
others  strike  her  on  the  head  and  make  it  red.  She  throws  fire  and  ashes 
at  them,  spotting  them  with  red,  black,  and  gray.  The  eagle’s  son  goes 
over  the  hill  once  more  and  kills  Coyote  and  the  dog. 

29.  Yaudanchi  Yokuts.  The  prairie  falcon,  traveling,  comes  to  a  vil¬ 
lage.  He  frightens  the  people,  kills  them,  and  hangs  up  their  hair  on  trees. 

30.  Yaudanchi  Yokuts.  The  prairie  falcon  leaves  his  wife  in  charge 
of  Coyote,  who  sleeps,  and  she  is  carried  to  the  sky  by  the  condor.  The 
lizard  at  last  locates  her  and  the  fly  finds  her.  The  prairie  falcon  goes  up 
and  brings  her  back. 

31.  Yaudanchi  Yokuts.  The  prairie  falcon  wins  at  playing.  Coyote 
goes  to  a  mountain  and  rolls  himself  down  until  he  looks  like  the  prairie 
falcon.  He  then  goes  to  the  prairie  falcon’s  wife  and  cohabits  with  her. 
From  that  time  the  prairie  falcon’s  opponents  win  back  what  they  have 
lost.  (Cf.  40.) 

32.  Yaudanchi  Yokuts.  The  foothill  people  fight  those  of  the  plains. 
Coyote  and  the  humming-bird  are  the  leaders.  They  beat  the  plains  people, 
but  cannot  kill  a  fish  and  the  turtle.  Coyote  makes  arrow  points  of  his  own 
leg  bone  and  kills  them  both.  Then  the  eagle  sends  off  the  people  (to 
become  animals;  cf.  15),  and  each  one  tells  how  he  will  live.  They  go  off 
and  turn  to  animals. 

33.  Yaundanchi  Yokuts.  Thunder  and  Whirlwind  both  hide  the  other’s 
son,  but  each  succeeds  in  recovering  his  own. 

34.  Yaudanchi  (?)  Yokuts.  A  girl  living  alone  with  her  mother  goes 
too  far  to  gather  clover,  and,  disobeying  her  instructions,  eats  some.  A 
grizzly  bear  devours  her.  Her  mother  finds  a  trace  of  blood  where  she  has 
been  killed,  puts  it  in  a  basket,  and,  leaving  it  in  a  spring,  finds  a  boy 
in  it.  She  makes  bows  and  arrows  for  her  grandson,  who  kills  birds  of 
different  kinds.  He  takes  a  good  bow  left  by  his  dead  relatives.  He  goes 
and  shouts  for  the  grizzly  bear.  Several  come  but  he  sends  them  back. 
When  the  one  comes  that  has  killed  his  mother,  he  kills  him.  He  sets  up 
the  skin  at  the  spring,  and  sends  his  grandmother  to  bring  him  water.  She 
is  frightened,  runs,  and  brings  him  urine.  He  tells  her  what  he  has  done. 
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35.  Yaudanchi  YoTcuts.  A  woman  dies.  Her  husband  stays  at  her 
grave.  His  wife  arises  from  the  ground  and  he  follows  her  for  several 
nights.  She  crosses  the  bridge  to  the  world  of  the  dead.  He  cannot  follow 
her  until  permitted  by  the  guardians.  He  is  hungry  and  is  given  one  pine- 
nut,  which  multiplies  and  satisfies  him.  (A  common  episode  in  American 
mythologies.)  At  night  the  people  dance.  He  is  told  to  return  with  his 
wife,  but  they  are  forbidden  to  go  to  sleep.  The  third  night  he  sleeps,  and 
in  the  morning  lies  beside  a  log.  ( Cf .  24.) 

36.  Yaudanchi  YoTcuts.  A  man  and  his  wife  pass  the  night  in  a  cave. 
The  man  calls  owls  by  hooting  and  shoots  them.  Having  killed  two,  he 
wishes  to  stop,  but  his  wife  urges  him  to  continue.  The  owls  come  in  great 
numbers  and  attack  them.  He  resists,  but  finally  both  are  killed. 

37.  Yauelmani  YoTcuts.  The  world  is  covered  with  water.  In  a  nest 
on  a  tree  (upright  wood)  arising  from  the  water,  are  the  eagle  and  six 
others,  including  Coyote.  The  eagle  sends  ducks  to  dive  and  finally  receives 
earth.  Mixing  this  with  seeds,  he  makes  the  world.  In  the  morning  the 
eagle  tells  the  wolf  to  shout.  The  earth  disappears.  They  make  the  world 
over  again.  When  the  wolf  shouts  in  the  morning,  there  is  an  earthquake, 
but  the  earth  remains.  Coyote  wishes  to  shout  also,  but  the  earth  scarcely 
trembles.  Now  they  live  on  the  earth.  Every  evening  tobacco  enters  the 
water.  Coyote  makes  a  snare  and  catches  it.  It  is  burning  like  fire.  It 
says  that  if  used  its  power  is  to  bring  anything  to  pass  that  is  desired. 
(This  episode  resembles  a  Yurok  myth  of  the  origin  of  obsidian.)  The 
prairie  falcon  uses  the  tobacco  and  on  the  first  trial  makes  rain.  Coyote  kills 
a  deer  and  makes  a  woman  of  it.  Being  killed  by  his  first  cohabitation  with 
her,  he  is  revived  by  the  prairie  falcon.  He  makes  her  over  and  is  success¬ 
ful.  (Cf.  1,  7,  11,  15,  25.)  The  prairie  falcon  lives  from  tobacco  alone 
(like  the  Yurok  hero  Pulekukwerek). 

38.  Yauelmani  YoTcuts.  Coyote  wants  human  hands  to  be  closed  like 
his,  but  the  lizard  prevails  and  people  have  hands  with  fingers.  Then  Coyote 
makes  it  that  people  die.  (Cf.  9,  17.  For  the  incident  of  the  hand,  cf. 
Maidu,  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  XVII,  42;  Yana,  Creat.  Myths  Prim. 
Am.,  479;  also  Yuki,  etc.) 

39.  Yauelmani  YoTcuts.  The  humming-bird,  Coyote’s  son,  wins  at  gam¬ 
bling,  and  the  people  try  to  kill  him  by  causing  a  great  fire.  Coyote  and 
his  son  escape  to  a  distant  mountain.  Coyote  returns.  He  gathers  wood. 
He  travels  to  the  moon,  thunder,  sun,  night,  and  persuades  them  not  to 
come.  He  returns  and  for  six  months  there  is  no  light  and  constant  rain. 
Finally  Coyote,  returning  the  eagle’s  gifts,  consents  to  bring  back  the  sun. 
He  visits  the  same  powers  as  before,  and  when  he  shouts  they  reappear. 

Coyote  starts  to  visit  his  son.  He  catches  fish  but  rejects  all  except  the 
biggest.  Going  on,  he  cooks  them  all.  He  drinks  alkali  water  and  becomes 
sick.  When  he  returns  to  his  cooking,  he  finds  only  the  tails.  A  bird  has 
eaten  the  fish.  Coyote  finds  him  and  asks  for  half  the  fish.  The  bird  vomits 

them.  Coyote  tries  to  kill  him  but  after  following  him  a  long  time  loses 

him.  He  comes  to  Tulare  lake  and  tries  to  kill  ducks.  They  quack  and 

he  dances  to  the  sound  until  he  falls  into  the  water.  He  comes  to  a  bird 

that  gives  him  fish,  and  then  to  another.  He  comes  to  other  birds  and  asks 
to  have  his  nose  made  red.  They  hold  him  in  the  fire  until  he  is  dead.  He 
returns  to  life  and  rejoins  them.  They  tell  him  to  dive  for  what  appears 
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to  be  a  fish.  He  jumps  into  the  water  and  is  dashed  to  death  on  a  rock. 
He  comes  to  life  and  goes  on.  He  reaches  a  village  where  he  stays. 

The  people  there  gamble.  The  prairie  falcon  loses  everything.  ( Cf .  31, 
40.)  He  stakes  his  eyes  and  loses  them.  At  night,  accompanied  by  his 
friend  the  crow,  he  starts  to  go  northward.  As  he  goes  he  sings.  When 
the  crow  becomes  hungry  and  thirsty,  he  makes  food  and  water  for  him. 
They  spend  the  night  in  a  village.  They  go  on.  The  prairie  falcon  still 
sings.  They  reach  another  village.  The  third  night  they  reach  the  Kaweah 
river.  The  fourth  night  they  come  to  the  Chowchilla. 

40.  Yauelmani  YoTcuts.  Many  people  live  together,  with  the  eagle  as 
chief.  Coyote  is  servant.  The  prairie  falcon  is  a  successful  gambler.  The 
rabbit  visits  the  people  and  wins  all  they  have.  Next  day  he  gambles  with 
the  prairie  falcon  and  loses  everything.  He  loses  one  ear  and  stakes  the 
second.  Then  Coyote  goes  to  the  prairie  falcon’s  wife  and  cohabits  with 
her.  Now  the  prairie  falcon  loses  everything  that  he  has.  {Cf.  31.)  That 
night  he  goes  off  toward  the  coast.  He  comes  to  an  old  woman  and  a  girl. 
He  marries  the  girl.  At  night  her  two  brothers,  who  constantly  fight,  come 
in.  In  the  morning  they  go  fishing  and  he  catches  rabbits.  Next  day  he 
goes  with  them  on  the  ocean.  A  wind  blows  the  boat  out  to  sea.  The  two 
boys  by  magic  make  a  rope  which  draws  them  back  to  land.  Next  day  the 
same  thing  happens,  but  the  prairie  falcon  falls  into  the  water  and  is 
drowned.  Coyote,  the  prairie  falcon’s  uncle,  knows  of  his  nephew’s  death 
by  his  heart  trying  to  leave  his  body.  The  two  boys  show  him  where  the 
prairie  falcon  fell  into  the  water.  Coyote  dives  down.  Coming  to  seven 
trails  he  learns  by  means  of  his  tobacco  which  to  follow.  He  comes  to  a 
house  where  he  finds  a  man  who  is  being  burnt  for  fuel.  The  prairie  falcon 
is  there.  Coyote  takes  him  away  and  restores  him  to  life. 

41.  Gitanemulc  Shoshoneaii.  A  woman  and  her  daughter  live  alone. 
Game  is  left  at  their  door.  After  a  time  the  girl  gives  birth  to  twins.  She 
does  not  see  her  husband.  Coyote  comes  there  when  the  girl  is  away.  He 
sends  the  old  woman  to  get  water  in  an  openwork  basket  and  steals  the 
children.  He  brings  them  up.  The  panther,  who  is  their  father,  cannot 
find  them.  The  boys  kill  deer.  Coyote  has  warned  them  against  their 
father.  They  meet  him.  He  hides  and  Coyote  comes.  The  panther  kills 
him.  Then  he  kills  Coyote’s  wife  and  children. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  following  information  on  the  Washo  or  Washoe  language 
was  obtained  during  two  visits  of  a  few  days  each,  devoted  partly 
to  other  purposes,  at  Reno,  Nevada.  A  number  of  Indians,  both 
Washos  and  so-called  Paiutes  of  Shoshonean  stock,  live  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town  and  can  daily  be  found  about  its  streets. 
The  information  secured  was  from  Robert  Schermerhorn,  a  young- 
educated  Indian  speaking  good  English.  The  time  devoted  to 
investigations  was  so  short  that  the  progress  made  is  due  to  the 
satisfactory  interpreter  and  to  the  fact  that  the  language  does  not 
present  great  phonetic  and  structural  difficulties.  Prom  the  ma¬ 
terial  obtained  a  number  of  points  are  touched  upon  but  neces¬ 
sarily  left  undetermined,  and  probably  there  are  others  which  a 
further  study  may  show  to  be  of  importance.  Sufficient  infor¬ 
mation  seems  however  to  have  been  secured  in  the  study  of  the 
language  to  recognize  with  certainty  some  of  its  principal  char¬ 
acteristics,  sufficiently  at  least  to  compare  the  language  morpho¬ 
logically  with  the  neighboring  lexically  unrelated  languages  and 
to  determine  its  place  among  them.1  Like  the  preceding  linguistic 
contributions  published  in  this  series,  the  present  paper  is  the 
product  of  the  Ethnological  and  Archaeological  Survey  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  which  the  Anthropological  Department  of  the  University 
owes,  together  with  its  foundation  and  support,  to  Mrs.  Phoebe 
A.  Hearst. 

The  territory  of  the  Washo  was  situated  both  in  California 
and  Nevada  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Tahoe  and  the  lower  Carson 


1  R.  B.  Dixon  and  A.  L.  Kroeber,  Amer.  Anthr.,  n.  s.,  V.  1,  1903. 
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valley,  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  neighbors  of  the  Washo 
on  the  west  were  the  Maidn  and  the  Miwok,  living  on  the  western 
slope  of  the  Sierra.  On  all  other  sides  were  Shoshoneans,  prob¬ 
ably  all  of  whom  belonged  to  a  dialectic  group  comprising  the 
Mono  and  the  so-called  Paviotso  or  “Paiute”  of  northwestern 
Nevada.  The  Washo  language  was  definitely  established  as  a  dis¬ 
tinct  family  by  Powell  on  the  basis  of  its  lexical  content,  and 
there  appears  no  reason  to  change  this  classification.  Although 
the  Washo  territory  lay  more  largely  in  Nevada  than  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  it  was  so  restricted  that  the  Washo  present  all  the  appear¬ 
ances  of  one  of  the  numerous  small  linguistic  families  charac¬ 
teristic  of  California.  They  constitute,  however,  the  only  small 
family,  in  this  region,  east  of  the  Sierras,  and  their  cultural  rela¬ 
tions,  whether  through  the  force  of  environment  or  through  affil¬ 
iation,  have  been  apparently  mainly  with  the  neighboring  Sho¬ 
shoneans.  They  are  the  only  Indians  in  Nevada  that  do  not  form 
part  of  the  great  Uto-Aztekan  family.  For  this  reason  the  first 
question  of  interest  in  regard  to  their  language  from  a  compara¬ 
tive  point  of  view,  is  whether  in  its  morphological  characteristics, 
— its  lexical  and  genetic  independence  being  recognized, — it  re¬ 
sembles  more  nearly  the  neighboring  widely  spread  Shoshonean 
dialects  with  which  it  is  chiefly  in  territorial  contact,  or  the  many 
distinct  smaller  families  constituting  a  morphological  group  in 
northern  and  southern  Central  California.  This  question  can  be 
better  discussed  after  a  consideration  of  the  information  secured 
upon  the  language,  and  the  answer  will  therefore  be  found  in  the 
conclusion  of  this  paper. 


PHONETICS. 

The  vowels  of  Washo  are  u,  o,  a,  e,  i.  E  and  o  are  open.  Mod¬ 
ifications  of  a  such  as  a;  closed  e  and  o;  o  and  ii;  and  nasalized 
vowels,  do  not  occur.  The  vowels  are  both  long  and  short.  At 
times  they  are  so  short  as  to  be  obscure  in  quality.  Accented  or 
long  vowels  are  often  heard  as  doubled.  The  Indians  distinguish 
two  i’s  in  certain  stems  according  as  these  stems  are  combined 
with  varying  affixes,  but  the  dissimilarity  in  sound  between  these 
i  vowels  is  at  best  so  slight  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  a  dif- 
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ferenee  actually  exists  or  is  only  heard  by  the  interpreter  because 
he  is  conscious  of  a  difference  in  meaning. 

i  I  i 

e  h  e 

a  a  a 

ooo 
u  u  u 

The  chief  difficulty  to  a  foreign  ear  in  the  consonants  of 
Washo  is  presented  by  the  surd  and  sonant  classes.  There  are 
probably  three  of  these  classes,  whose  true  nature  and  relations 
have  not  been  exactly  determined.  The  sonants  are  apparently 
spoken  as  in  English.  The  surds  may  be  formed  differently. 
The  third  class  may  consist  of  the  surds  aspirated.  In  recording 
the  language,  surds,  “intermediate  sonants,”  and  aspirates,  k,  k, 
and  k’,  were  written  in  addition  to  sonants;  but  it  seems  likely 
that  actually  these  symbols  represent  only  two  sounds.  In  the 
fact  that  its  sonants  seem  more  nearly  than  its  surds  to  resemble 
the  corresponding  sounds  of  English,  Washo  differs  from  most 
Californian  and  many  other  Indian  languages,  in  which  the 
sonants  are  usually  more  different  from  their  nearest  European 
equivalents  than  are  the  surds. 

Outside  of  the  question  of  surds  and  sonants  the  consonants 
present  no  great  difficulties  to  the  English  ear.  There  are  only 
three  series,  represented  by  k,  t,  and  p.  In  each  of  these  there  is 
found,  besides  the  probable  surd,  sonant,  and  aspirate,  only  a 
nasal.  Spirants  other  than  s  sounds  do  not  occur.  A  sound  re¬ 
sembling  the  spirant  of  k,  found  occasionally  between  vowels  and 
written  x,  is  probably  only  h,  for  it  does  not  occur  either  initially 
or  finally.  Ts  is  treated  by  the  language  as  a  single  sound.  S  at 
times  is  a  very  pointed  sound,  dissimilar  from  English  s.  C  (sh) 
approximates  s.  L  is  frequent,  but  r  does  not  occur.  A  d  which 
approximates  r  has  been  found  in  a  number  of  words,  but  as  it 
seems  to  occur  neither  initially  nor  finally  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  represents  a  distinct  sound.  Y,  w,  and  h  require  no  comment. 
Characteristic  sounds  wanting  in  the  language  are  spirants  di¬ 
rectly  related  to  surds  or  sonants,  velars,  lateral  1,  tc,  and  r. 
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Frequent  and  characteristic  sounds  occurring  are  g,  d,  b,  h  (ng), 
1,  and  y. 


k 

(*) 

S 

k7 

(x)  n 

t 

(0 

d 

t7 

n 

P 

(p) 

b 

P’ 

m 

ts  ts7 

s 

c 

1,  (r) 

y,  w,  h 

INITIAL  AND  FINAL  SOUNDS. 

All  the  vowels  occur  both  initially  and  finally.  All  the  con¬ 
sonants  have  been  found  initially  and  most  of  them  finally.  Y 
and  w  appear  finally  as  i  and  u.  H,  ts,  and  n  have  not  been  found 
finally,  though  it  is  probable  that  at  least  n  occurs.  The  initial 
sound  of  syllables  is  usually  a  consonant,  the  final  sound  a  vowel. 
The  typical  monosyllabic  stem  formula  thus  is  consonant-vowel, 
less  commonly  consonant- vowel-consonant  or  vowel-consonant. 

COMBINATIONS  OF  SOUNDS. 

Combinations  of  sounds  are  not  carried  very  far.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  diphthongs  are  au  and  ai.  There  are  no  combinations  of 
consonants  either  at  the  beginning  of  words  or  at  the  end  of 
words,  although  it  must  be  remembered  in  this  connection  that 
ts  is  a  simple  sound  for  the  language.  Within  words  practically 
any  combination  of  two  consonants  can  occur ;  but  there  are  no 
combinations  of  three  consonants.  The  only  exceptions  to  the 
rule  that  any  two  consonants  can  be  put  in  juxtaposition  seem  to 
be  that  h  and  ts,  which  cannot  occur  finally,  are  not  found  as  the 
first  member  of  combinations ;  and  that  w  and  n  have  so  far  not 
been  found  as  second  members  of  combinations. 

There  is  every  probability  that  the  stems  and  elementary  syl¬ 
lables  of  the  language  contain  no  consonantal  combinations.  The 
fact  that  no  combinations  at  all  are  found  either  at  the  beginning 
or  end  of  words,  is  overwhelming  evidence  to  this  effect.  Of  the 
double  consonants  occurring  within  words  a  considerable  number 
can  be  actually  explained  as  due  to  affixion  or  reduplication. 
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INFLUENCE  OF  SOUNDS  UPON  ONE  ANOTHER. 

The  various  sounds,  both  vowels  and  consonants,  influence 
each  other  comparatively  little  by  coming  into  contact  or  prox¬ 
imity.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  vowel  modification,  usually 
of  a  to  e  and  i  to  e.  Thus,  lak’a,  one,  lek’lin,  one  person,  lek’ek’- 
en,  one  each.  Before  certain  verbs  the  transitive  pronominal 
prefix  la-  appears  as  le-;  before  initial  i  stems  it  becomes  1-:  la- 
galami,  le-glti,  1-icli.  Before  similar  stems  the  intransitive  and 
possessive  prefix  1-,  originally  perhaps  le-,  changes  i-  to  e-;  anal, 
1-anal;  emlu,  1-emlu;  but  Tyek,  1-eyek;  ibu,  1-ebu;  iye,  1-eye-i. 
Dal-,  prefixed  to  color  adjectives,  becomes  del-  before  i  stems: 
dal-yawi,  dal-eoconi ;  but  del-pilpili,  del-elegi. 

Contraction  of  vowels  is  uncommon.  There  are  a  few  in¬ 
stances,  such  as  laca,  in  me,  from  le,  I,  and  -aca,  inside  of. 

There  is  some  duplication  of  stems,  with  consequent  juxtapo¬ 
sition  of  consonants.  The  mutual  contact  of  such  consonants  does 
not  affect  either  of  them.  DoMo&i,  beat,  delpilpili,  blue. 

In  the  final  reduplication  characteristic  of  the  collective  or 
distributive  noun,  the  final  consonant  is  usually  lost  by  the  first 
of  the  pair  of  syllables.  Thus,  -xat  becomes  -xa-xat,  san  becomes 
sa-san.  If  the  reduplicated  syllable  is  not  final  but  in  the  middle 
of  a  word,  the  final  consonant  seems  to  be  retained  in  both  its 
occurrences  but  the  initial  consonant  is  lost  in  the  second  syllable 
of  the  pair.  Thus  hel-el-mi  from  hel-mi  and  lek’-ek’-en  from 
lak  ’-a. 

Such  cases  of  reduplication  in  the  interior  of  polysyllabic 
words  make  it  almost  certain  that  these  words,  however  unan- 
alyzable  they  may  otherwise  seem  to  be,  are  composed  of  mono¬ 
syllabic  elements. 

An  idea  of  the  phonetic  character  of  the  language  is  given  by 
the  fact  that  the  English  word  quicksilver  (kwiksilvEr)  is  pro¬ 
nounced  gu'ts’iluwe  in  Waslio. 

SUMMARY. 

The  phonetic  character  of  Washo  is  thus  seen  to  be  marked  by 
a  certain  simplicity,  regularity,  and  smoothness  of  sounds,  at 
least  from  a  European  standpoint,  qualities  which  are  foreign  to 
many  American  languages,  though  they  are  typical  of  a  majority 
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spoken  in  Central  California,  including  Maidu,  Miwok,  Yuki, 
Pomo,  Wintun,  Yana,  Costanoan,  Esselen,  and  Yokuts.  Outside 
of  the  aspirates  and  perhaps  “intermediates”  and  the  somewhat 
peculiar  s,  there  is  hardly  a  sound  which  is  not  readily  spoken  by 
a  tongue  accustomed  to  European  pronunciations.  The  absence 
of  spirant,  velar,  and  lateral  sounds  distinguishes  the  language 
from  most  American  languages.  The  freedom  with  which  both 
consonants  and  vowels  are  brought  into  contact  within  the  same 
word  without  modifying  one  another,  the  very  limited  accumu¬ 
lation  of  consonants,  and  the  fact  that  the  elements  of  which 
words  are  built  up  appear  never  to  contain  any  combinations 
either  of  vowels  or  consonants,  make  the  pronunciation  of  the 
language  at  once  easy  and  its  structure  transparent. 

REDUPLICATION. 

A  number  of  words  appear  duplicated  or  reduplicated  in  their 
simplest  forms.  These  include  nearly  all  color  adjectives,  which 
in  addition  have  a  prefix  dal-,  and  a  number  of  nouns.  This  ety¬ 
mological  duplication  of  words  in  their  absolute  form  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  more  grammatical  reduplication  to  indi¬ 
cate  iteration  or  distribution. 


dal-tsatsami 

yellow,  green 

dal-coconi 

red 

del-pilpili 

blue 

dal-popoi 

white 

de-lelegi 

dark  red 

tamomo 

woman 

tewlwi 

youth 

naunan 

baby 

-bapa 

paternal  grandfather 

-elel 

maternal  grandfather 

-ca’ca 

mother’s  sister 

tsi-guguc 

belly 

memeu 

ribs 

ts ’ats  ’a 

chin 

tupipiwi 

skunk 

le  ’lem 

midnight 
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COMPOSITION  AND  STRUCTURE. 

Washo  appears  to  be  a  language  in  which,  as  in  most  American 
tongues,  composition  and  derivation  for  grammatical  purposes 
are  developed  to  a  considerable  extent.  Its  study  in  the  present 
instance  has  really  been  carried  on  to  so  limited  a  degree  that 
little  isolation  and  determination  of  derivative  and  inflectional 
elements  was  to  have  been  expected.  Such  elements  are  however 
comparatively  so  prominent,  and  the  transparent  phonetic  char¬ 
acter  of  the  language  so  much  facilitates  their  discernment,  that 
a  considerable  number  of  morphological  affixes  have  been  deter¬ 
mined.  It  is  certain  that  the  number  of  these  is  much  greater 
than  for  instance  in  Yokuts,  a  language  the  study  of  which  has 
been  carried  much  further  than  that  of  Washo,  and  probably  also 
considerably  greater  than  in  Yuki,  an  equally  simple  language 
from  which  a  still  greater  volume  of  material  has  been  subjected 
to  analysis. 

While  composition  and  derivation  for  formative  or  etymolog¬ 
ical  purposes  have  not  been  specially  investigated  in  Washo,  it 
seems  that  they  are  not  particularly  highly  developed.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  binary  composition,  as  of  two  nouns,  is  of  little  impor¬ 
tance.  That  processes  of  word-building  by  derivation  occur  to 
some  extent  is  evident  from  such  suffixes  as  the  -hu  which  occurs 
on  the  words  for  man,  girl,  and  boy.  The  usual  class  of  suffixes 
serving  to  derive  nouns  from  verbs  in  many  Californian  lan¬ 
guages,  is  but  little  developed  or  lacking  in  Washo,  its  place  being 
taken  by  a  group  of  d-prefixes.  Nominal  affixes  or  stems  of  sub¬ 
stantival  meaning  used  only  in  composition,  of  the  type  found  in 
Algonkin  and  in  greater  development  in  Selish  and  Kwakiutl, 
have  not  been  discovered.  The  principal  observed  instances  of 
etymological  composition  or  derivation  follow. 
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teliw  ’-hu 

caulam-hu 

me-hu 

man  (te-wlwi,  young  man) 
girl 

boy  (me-lu,  old  man) 

nauwan-anal 

navel-string  (“ baby-live”) 

bu-meli 

bu-anali 

husband  (meli,  make  a  fire) 
son-in-law  (anal-i,  live) 

dal-yawi 

mal-yawi 

black  (dal-,  prefix  of  all  color  adjectives) 
a  black  object,  charred  wood 

nuci 

duk-nuci 

worthless 
dislike,  hate 

f-emli 

heart 

guc 

emle-guc 

emle-guc-i 

noise,  sound 
heart-beat 
it  is  beating 

d-Ibe 

ebe 

d-ibe-luc 

ftum-ebe-yi 

sun,  moon,  month 
to-day 

noon 

days  (when  preceded  by  a  numeral) 

dapauwit 

gua-pauud-i 

night 

nights  (when  preceded  by  a  numeral) 

daw-ad-acaa 

daup-ad-acaa 

daup-ad-umua 

before  day 

afternoon,  before  evening 
evening 

dek-mel-bolewi 

five-cent  piece,  said  to  mean  small  and  thick 

del-pilpili 
t  ’awi-pilpili 
t  ’awi 

blue 

iron 

knife 

Composition  or  derivation  with  grammatical  function  have 
been  noted  wherever  possible,  and  it  has  become  certain  that  such 
composition  is  richly  developed.  The  following  list  comprises  the 
ascertained  prefixes  and  suffixes  of  a  grammatical  or  morpholog¬ 
ical  nature. 
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LIST  OF  GRAMMATICAL  AFFIXES. 


Pronominal  prefixes: 


1-,  di- 


m-,  um- 


mi- 

la- 

ma- 


le-um- 

ke- 

k?L- 


de-,  da- 

gi-,  ge-,  ga- 
gum — ci 


first  person,  subject  of  verb  or  possessive 
with  noun 

second  person,  subject  of  verb  or  possessive 
with  noun 

subject  of  first  person  wfith  object  of  second 

subject  of  third  person  with  object  of  first 

subject  of  third  person  with  object  of  sec¬ 
ond 

subject  of  second  person  with  object  of  first 

second  person  imperative 

second  person  imperative  with  object  of 
third  person 

possessive  of  third  person 

emphatic  or  reflexive  of  third  person 

denotes  “a  person  and  his.”  Compare  the 
reflexive  and  dual  suffixes. 


Suffixes  of  pronominal  stems: 


-ci  dual  (on  the  numeral  for  two  this  suffix  de¬ 

notes  that  persons  are  referred  to) 

-ci  inclusive  of  first  person  (first  and  second 

persons) 

-u  plural  (on  numerals  above  three  this  suffix 

denotes  that  persons  are  referred  to) 

-di  formative  of  demonstratives  from  demon¬ 

strative  adverbial  stems 

-k  emphatic 

-km  reflexive  object.  (Perhaps  a  prefix  of  verbs 

and  nouns.) 

-a  a  frequent  suffix  of  interrogatives 


Local  and  instrumental  case-suffixes  of  nouns: 


-a 


-adi 

-aca 

-digu 

-aci 


adessive,  terminative,  inessive,  general  loca¬ 
tive 

inessive 

inessive 

inessive 

ablative 
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-uwe 

ablative 

-awic 

terminative 

-iwi 

-elmu 

-dulil 

-leleu 

-haka 

-lu 

superessive 

subessive 

juxtapositive 

approximative 

comitative 

instrumental 

Noun  and  verb  suffixes  denoting  number  or  distribution : 

-&ic  distributive  or  collective  on  nouns  and  verbs 

-da  distributive  on  verbs 

Instrumental  prefixes  of  verbs: 

dum-  with  the  end  of  a  long  object 


uga-,  yugi- 
de- 

liwi- 

with  a  long  object 
with  the  hand  (?) 
with  the  foot 

ni- 

le- 

bilu-(k)- 

with  the  head 

with  the  teeth,  by  rubbing 

by  turning  (?) 

u- 

ugal- 

be- 

-lup- 

instrumentality 

Verbal  suffixes  relating  to  motion: 

-uk,  -buk  toward  the  speaker 


-ue,  -bue 

from  the  speaker  (cf.  ablative  of  nouns, 
-uwe) 

-giti 

-giliwe 

up 

down 

-c 

-a-hat 

motion 

through 

-am,  -aw am 

to  ? 

-us 

up  ? 

-wa 

-aya 

-u 
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Modal-temporal  suffixes  of  verbs: 


-ye 

imperative 

-ce 

optative 

-es 

negative 

• 

-l 

present 

-a 

aorist,  narrative  past 

-ic 

present  participle 

-ac 

past  participle 

-leki 

recent  preterite,  completed 

-aiki 

more  distant  preterite,  completed 

-gul-aiki 

distant  preterite,  completed 

-alamaik 

indefinite  perfect 

-hi 

future 

-aca 

f  uture-desi  derative 

-iki,  -icki 

future-potential 

-gana 

inchoative 

-ue 

inchoative?  (cf.  suffix  of  motion  from) 

-uc 

frequentative,  usitative  (cf.  suffix  of  motion 

toward) 

-du-we,  du-we-we, 

-du-hai 

conative 

-hai,  -ihai 

-idun 

dubitative 

It  will  be  seen,  first  of  all,  that  the  affixes  in  this  list  include 
both  prefixes  and  suffixes.  In  this  respect  Washo  differs  radically 
from  several  Californian  languages,  such  as  Yokuts  and  Yuki, 
and  probably  Costanoan  and  Esselen,  which  employ  only  suffixes. 
Among  the  more  distinctly  grammatical  affixes  the  pronominal 
prefixes,  both  those  indicating  a  single  person  and  those  indi¬ 
cating  the  relation  of  two  persons  to  one  another  as  subject  and 
object,  are  conspicuous.  In  the  fact  that  the  pronominal  elements 
when  joined  to  other  stems  appear  only  as  prefixes,  Washo  agrees 
with  probably  the  majority  of  North  American  languages,  there 
being  evidently  some  tendency  on  this  continent,  broadly  speak¬ 
ing,  for  the  pronominal  elements,  and  besides  these  but  few 
classes  of  affixed  elements,  to  be  prefixes  rather  than  suffixes. 
Among  Californian  languages,  in  Yokuts  and  Yuki  the  pronouns 
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are  neither  prefixed  nor  suffixed,  but  are  always  independent 
words ;  in  Costanoan  this  is  also  virtually  the  case,  although  the 
pronouns  are  quite  regularly  preposed. 

As  distinguished  from  the  prefixes  consisting  of  pronominal 
stems,  there  are  in  Washo  a  number  of  suffixes  added  to  pronouns 
to  indicate  number  and  other  grammatical  ideas.  The  Washo 
noun  is  subject  to  a  large  series  of  suffixes  indicating  local  and 
instrumental  relations,  but  to  no  others.  There  are  no  affixes 
denoting  purely  logical  or  grammatical  cases  and  practically  none 
of  number.  Affixes  to  the  verb,  other  than  the  pronominal  ele¬ 
ments,  comprise  both  prefixes  and  suffixes  and  fall  quite  distinctly 
into  three  classes :  first,  instrumental  prefixes ;  second,  suffixes  of 
motion  or  direction;  and  third,  the  various  modal  and  temporal 
suffixes  analogous  to  those  found  in  most  languages.  All  three 
classes  are  numerously  developed  in  Washo.  Instrumental  pre¬ 
fixes  occur  in  other  American  linguistic  families,  such  as  Siouan.1 
In  California  they  are  also  found.  They  occur  in  Porno,  and 
Dr.  Dixon  has  found  similar  affixes  in  Maidu,  which,  it  will  be 
remembered,  is  territorially  adjacent  to  Washo.  Yokuts  and 
Yuki  are  known  to  lack  such  instrumental  prefixes,  and  the  same 
is  probable  of  a  number  of  other  Californian  languages,  besides 
Shoshonean.  The  Washo  suffixes  of  motion  sometimes  occur  in 
pairs,  such  as  those  denoting  motion  respectively  toward  and 
from  the  speaker.  The  exact  meaning  of  a  number  remains  to  be 
determined.  Suffixes  of  motion  precede  in  their  position  on  the 
verb  those  of  the  third  class,  the  modal  and  temporal  suffixes. 

1  Athabascan  (P.  E.  Goddard,  Morphology  of  the  Hupa  Language,  present 
series,  Yol.  Ill)  possesses  verb-prefixes  denoting  objects  or  substances,  such 
as  mouth,  fire,  water,  but  uses  them  neither  instrumentally  nor  objectively, 
but  only  with  reference  to  motion  or  position:  ya-,  air;  ye-,  house,  basket, 
hollow  object;  no-,  end;  sa-,  mouth;  ded-,  fire;  te-,  water.  Sa-  cannot  be 
used  in  such  compounds  as  “to  bite  with  the  mouth’ ’  or  “to  hurt  the 
mouth,”  but  only  in  words  like  “to  put  into  the  mouth,”  “to  shoot  the 
mouth,”  where  motion  (or  position)  is  described  by  the  prefix.  These 
Athabascan  prefixes  are  very  similar  to  the  corresponding  prefixes  of  Washo 
and  Siouan,  with  apparently  the  one  difference  that  they  can  be  used  only 
instrumentally  in  the  latter  languages,  and  only  adverbially,  with  reference 
to  motion  or  position,  in  Athabascan. 
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PRONOUN. 

As  in  many  if  not  most  American  languages,  the  part  played 
in  Washo  by  the  pronouns  themselves,  that  is  the  independent 
pronominal  words,  is  slight,  being  largely  made  up  for  by  the  all- 
important  pronominal  affixes.  These  affixes  and  the  independent 
words  are  generally  more  or  less  similar,  so  that  the  affixes  may 
be  regarded  as  abbreviations  of  originally  independent  stems,  or 
these  words  as  expansions  of  originally  synthetically  used  word- 
fragments.  In  the  objective  verb,  where  two  persons  are  in  ques¬ 
tion,  there  are  forms  appearing  to  be  combinations  of  two  simple 
pronominal  elements,  but  there  are  also  forms  which  are  not  thus 
derivable.  While,  owing  to  the  absence  of  complications  on  ac¬ 
count  of  number,  these  bi-personal  transitive  pronominal  affix- 
forms  are  not  very  numerous  or  formidable,  still,  because  the 
relation  or  similarity  to  the  independent  pronouns  fails  in  the 
case  of  certain  of  these  double  forms,  Washo  must  be  reckoned 
with  the  pronominally  incorporating  languages,  or  those  in  which 
the  pronominal  verb  affixes  are  so  closely  amalgamated  with  the 
verb  stem  or  other  component  parts  of  the  verb  as  not  to  be  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  independent  unaffixed  pronominal  stems  of  the 
same  meaning. 

The  pronominal  affixes  of  the  noun  and  of  the  intransitive 
verb,  in  the  one  case  possessive,  in  the  other  subjective,  are  iden¬ 
tical  and  their  use  is  exactly  analogous.  This  is  a  common  phe¬ 
nomenon  in  American  languages  and  it  does  not  seem  necessary 
to  derive  from  it  the  conclusion,  as  has  often  been  done,  that  the 
verbal-pronominal  relation  is  in  fact  a  possessive  one  and  that  the 
form  which  is  the  equivalent  of  I  run  means  really  my  running. 
Such  explanations  originate  from  conceptions  based  on  our  own 
European  languages,  for  which,  if  such  phenomena  occurred  in 
them,  the  explanations  would  perhaps  be  justifiable.  In  the  Indo- 
European  languages  the  pronouns  are  whole  words  independent 
of  any  others  in  the  sentence,  and  the  possessive  pronouns  are 
possessive  case-forms  of  these  stems,  even  though  the  phonetic 
form  and  origin  of  these  case-forms  may  be  different  from  the 
corresponding  possessive  case-forms  of  nouns.  If  therefore  a 
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possessive  pronoun  in  an  Indo-European  language  were  found 
used  as  the  subject  of  a  verb,  the  explanation  could  perhaps  not 
well  be  other  than  the  one  in  question.  In  American  languages, 
however,  especially  those  showing  a  considerable  development  of 
pronominal  incorporation  in  noun  and  verb,  conditions  are  quite 
different.  Pronouns  are  represented  in  these  languages  not  by 
independent  stems  but  by  synthetic  particles.  Far  from  the  pos¬ 
sessive  particle  used  with  nouns  being  a  possessive  case  formation 
of  the  pronominal  stem,  there  often,  as  in  Washo,  is  absolutely 
no  case-expression  of  the  possessive  relation  in  the  language,  the 
only  means  of  indicating  this  category  being  in  fact  through  the 
use  of  the  pronominal  element  itself.  Such  being  the  circum¬ 
stances,  there  is  therefore  first  of  all  no  real  possibility  of  this 
element  being  actually  possessive  in  form,  analogously  to  the 
possessive  pronouns  of  Indo-European  languages;  and  secondly, 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  considered  so.  With  the  pos¬ 
sessive  my  lacking  in  the  language,  I  house ,  if  the  context  or  the 
form  of  the  word  shows  house  to  be  a  noun,  can  only  mean  what 
in  English  we  call  my  house.  There  is  therefore  theoretically 
nothing  lost  by  the  employment  in  these  languages  of  the  same 
pronominal  element  in  the  verb  and  noun  in  such  ideas  as  1  live 
and  my  house ;  and  this  being  the  case,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
only  one  form  does  occur.  But  to  regard  this  undifferentiated 
form  as  actually  subjective,  and  its  use  with  possessive  function 
in  the  noun  as  a  crudity  of  the  language,  or  as  actually  possessive 
and  its  use  in  the  verb  an  indication  of  a  material  conception  of 
verbal  action  as  being  a  possessive  relation,  is  without  warrant. 
It  can  not  be  affirmed  that  Washo  says  either  I  house  or  my  live; 
it  uses  an  undifferentiated  affix,  which  in  itself  is  neither  posses¬ 
sive  nor  subjective,  but  which  has  possessive  force  in  the  noun 
and  subjective  force  in  the  verb. 

An  explanation  similar  to  the  one  here  discussed  has  been 
applied  to  a  phenomenon  occurring  in  a  number  of  American 
languages,  though  not  in  Washo,  namely,  the  similarity  of  the 
pronominal  elements  expressing  the  subject  of  an  intransitive 
verb  and  the  object  of  a  transitive  verb.  The  explanation  for 
this  circumstance  has  been  that  the  intransitive,  especially  in  the 
case  of  verbs  of  mental  action  or  experience,  is  really  an  imper- 
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sonal  transitive  verb  with  the  person  in  question  as  its  object,  so 
that  when  the  language  says  ‘  ‘  me  thinks  ’  ’  it  really  says  ‘  ‘  it  thinks 
to  me.”  But  here  again  the  incorporating  American  language 
differs  from  Indo-European  in  that  its  pronominal  forms  are  in¬ 
herently  not  words  but  only  fragments  of  words,  which  need  no 
case  suffixes,  or  if  they  had  them  would  lose  them  in  composition ; 
and  second,  in  that  there  are  no  forms  whatever  to  express  the 
logical  case  relations,  whereas  in  Indo-European  the  pronoun, 
appearing  as  an  independent  word,  is  like  the  noun  unable  ever 
to  escape  the  stamp  of  case.  In  Indo-European  I  and  my  and  me 
must  always  be  differentiated ;  even  if  their  forms  become  homon¬ 
ymous,  the  three  are  kept  clearly  apart  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
language.  In  the  American  languages  in  question,  the  three  ideas 
of  1,  my,  and  me  are  not  thus  inevitably  differentiated,  and  there 
is  no  a  priori  reason  why  they  should  be.  If  there  is  anything  to 
show  that  a  certain  pronominal  element  is  the  object  of  the  verb 
which  it  accompanies,  there  is  nothing  lost  in  efficiency  of  expres¬ 
sion  if  this  objective  element  is  identical  in  form  with  the  element 
which  is  the  subject  of  verbs  or  the  logical  possessor  of  a  noun. 
There  is  thus  no  necessary  reason  whatever  for  the  differentiation 
of  the  forms  expressing  these  three  categories,  except  in  the 
case  where  two  pronominal  forms  occur  directly  in  combination, 
namely,  in  the  subjective  and  objective  relations  of  the  transitive 
verb.  This  double  relation,  if  position  and  other  means  of  gram¬ 
matical  expression  fail,  practically  enforces  at  least  one  differen¬ 
tiation  in  the  pronominal  forms.  But  given  this  one  differentia¬ 
tion,  with  its  resultant  two  forms  for  each  person,  there  is  no 
theoretical  reason  why  either  of  these  two  forms  should  not  be 
used  for  any  combination  of  two  or  three  of  the  four  categories : 
— possessive,  intransitive  subject,  transitive  subject,  and  object, — 
except  of  course  the  last  two.  As  long  as  usage  has  once  definitely 
established  in  a  language,  from  whatever  cause,  that  the  object 
and  the  intransitive  subject  are  alike  in  form,  and  the  transitive 
subject  and  possessive  also  alike,  the  expression  of  ideas  is  as  clear 
as  under  any  other  arrangement.  If  this  distribution  of  the  two 
or  more  differentiated  pronominal  forms  among  the  four  cate¬ 
gories  of  meaning  expressed  by  pronouns,  were  the  only  one  found 
in  all  languages,  there  might  be  some  reason  for  believing  that  the 
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transitive  subject  was  really  a  possessive  and  the  intransitive  sub¬ 
ject  really  an  object,  and  that  instead  of  I  see  him  and  he  looks , 
languages  said  my  seeing  him  and  it  looks  to  him.  But  the  fact 
that  there  are  languages  in  which  other  combinations  of  the  four 
categories  are  expressed  by  single  forms,  shows  such  an  explana¬ 
tion  to  be  untenable.  When,  for  instance,  the  objective  pronom¬ 
inal  element  is  identical  with  the  possessive1  instead  of  the  in¬ 
transitive  subjective,2  when  the  intransitive  subject  is  in  one 
language  identical  with  the  transitive  subject,3  in  another  with 
the  possessive,4  in  another  with  the  objective,2  no  reasoning  of  the 
kind  can  be  sustained.  The  fundamental  error  in  such  explana¬ 
tions  is  that  they  apply  ideas  derived  from  the  independent  pro¬ 
nominal  words,  necessarily  marked  for  case,  in  Indo-European, 
to  the  essentially  synthetic  pronominal  elements,  which  are  both 
undifferentiated  and  undifferentiable  for  case,  in  many  incor¬ 
porating  American  languages.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  when 
in  one  language  the  objective  element  is  identical  in  form  with 
the  subjective  and  in  another  with  the  possessive,  these  circum¬ 
stances  are  not  meaningless  and  fortuitous ;  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  causes  of  the  phenomenon  in  each  language,  and  of  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  them,  if  it  can  be  obtained,  is  of  the  highest 
interest  and  value.  But  such  inquiries  must  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  specific  internal  evidence  furnished  by  each  language  and 
not  by  the  mere  direct  application  of  principles  derived  from  the 
knowledge  of  more  familiar  languages ;  principles  which  may  be, 
and  in  certain  cases  unquestionably  are,  inapplicable  to  American 
languages. 


INDEPENDENT  PERSONAL  PRONOUNS. 

The  Washo  pronoun  shows  three  numbers,  singular,  dual,  and 
plural.  The  stems,  contrary  to  what  occurs  in  many  American 
languages,  remain  the  same  for  each  person  throughout  all  num¬ 
bers,  being  modified  only  by  affixes.  As  is  frequently  the  case  in 
American  languages,  there  is  no  independent  form  for  the  third 
person.  In  the  pronominal  affix-elements  forms  occur  not  only 

1  At  least  similar  in  Creek. 

2  Haicla,  Tlingit. 

3  Nahuatl,  Otomi,  Heiltsuk. 

4  Chumash,  Costanoan. 
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for  a  reflexive  but  for  a  direct  third  person;  but  even  then  the 
third  person  is  often  indicated  by  the  omission  of  any  affix,  not 
by  any  positive  element.  The  stem  of  the  first  person  seems  to  be 
1-,  of  the  second  person  m-.  In  the  independent  forms  of  the  pro¬ 
noun  these  appear  as  le  and  mi.  In  the  affixed  forms  the  first 
person  is  represented  either  by  1-  or  di-,  the  second  person  by  m- 
or  um-,  according  to  phonetic  circumstances;  the  third  person 
either  not  at  all  or  by  da-,  and  the  reflexive  by  gi-.  When  two 
pronouns  are  brought  together  in  the  verb  in  the  transitive  ob¬ 
jective  conjugation,  these  same  forms  are  in  some  cases  merely 
placed  together,  whereas  in  other  instances  there  are  forms  which 
cannot  be  derived  from  any  simple  combination  of  the  single 
forms.  The  dual  in  the  independent  pronoun  is  indicated  by  the 
suffix  -ci,  the  plural  by  -u.  In  the  first  person,  at  least  in  the  dual, 
the  inclusive  is  distinguished  from  the  exclusive  by  the  addition 
of  another  -ci.  It  is  curious  that  the  same  suffix  should  thus  be 
used,  even  to  duplication  in  the  same  word,  to  express  ideas  ap¬ 
parently  as  distinct  logically  as  duality  and  the  inclusion  of  the 
second  person  with  the  first.  It  would  seem  from  this  case,  as 
from  others,  such  as  Dakota,  that  there  exists  a  tendency  in  lan¬ 
guage,  or  at  least  in  American  languages,  to  connect,  or  to  fail  to 
distinguish  between,  the  two  categories  of  duality  in  the  pronoun 
and  of  the  difference  between  inclusion  and  exclusion  of  the 
second  person. 

The  independent  personal  pronouns  accordingly  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 


Singular 

Dual 

Plural 

Exclusive 

Inclusive 

1. 

le 

leci 

lecici 

leu 

2. 

ml 

mici 

miu 

These  independent  personal  pronouns  receive  the  locative  case 
suffixes  or  appositions  exactly  like  nouns.  Thus :  le-wi,  I-on, 
on  me. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  syntactical  functions  of  the  pronoun 
are  expressed  normally  through  the  synthetically  used  affix-forms, 
so  that  the  independent  pronouns  occur  chiefly  with  an  emphatic 
force.  This  being  so,  it  is  not  surprising  that  these  independent 
forms  seem  to  be  used  alike  subjectively,  objectively,  and  posses- 
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sively.  They  must  be  regarded  as  standing  outside  the  essential 
structure  of  the  sentence  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  connected 
with  it  by  being  in  apposition  to  the  pronominal  elements  com¬ 
bined  with  the  noun  or  verb. 

The  pronouns  are  made  especially  emphatic  by  the  addition 
of  the  suffix  -k. 

mi-k  m-iicli,  you  yourself  told  it. 

le-k  1-eed-ac,  I  am  the  one  who  said  it. 

The  essentially  reflexive  stem  gi  is  frequently  used  with  this 
suffix. 

gi-k  iidi,  he  said. 

Even  the  demonstrative  stems  appear  with  this  emphatic 
suffix  -k. 

le-yuli-duhai  ha-k  1-eedi-c-da,  they  want  to  kill  me  because 
I  said  that. 

DEMONSTRATIVES. 

The  demonstratives  show  three  stems,  which  are  more  or  less 
coordinated  with  the  three  persons.  The  simplest  forms  of  these 
stems  occur  in  the  demonstrative  adverbs.  The  substantival  or 
adjectival  demonstrative  pronouns  are  built  up  from  these  ad¬ 
verbs  by  the  addition  of  the  suffix  -di.  There  is  no  distinction  in 
form  for  substantival  or  adjectival  use:  whether  it  is  said  “this 


one  goes”  or  “this  man 

goes,” 

“this”  is  identical. 

here,  near  me 

wa 

this,  near  me 

widi 

there,  near  you 

ha 

that,  near  you 

hadi 

there,  distant 

di 

that,  distant 

dldi 

INTERROGATIVES. 


The  interrogative  pronouns  go  back  to  two  stems,  a  commoner 
ku-  and  a  less  frequent  hu-.  Most  forms  end  in  -a.  The  interro¬ 
gative  particle  hec,  an  independent  word,  is  regularly  used  with 
all  interrogative  pronouns.  It  would  seem  from  this  that  the 
interrogatives  without  the  interrogative  particle  may  be  indefinite 


in  meaning. 

who 

kudin-a 

what 

kunate 

hutan-a 

where 

kun-a 

why 

huna 

how  many 

kuteciuna 
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Huna  and  kuteciuna  are  the  only  ones  of  these  forms  that 
have  not  sometimes  been  found  without  final  -a,  though  all  usually 
have  it. 


NOUN. 

There  are  three  principal  subjects  to  be  considered  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Washo  noun.  First,  while  there  is  no  trace  of  any 
syntactical  cases,  there  is  a  vigorous  development  of  locative  cases 
and  other  suffixes  of  more  or  less  material  as  opposed  to  formal 
meaning.  Second,  while  a  pure  plural  seems  to  be  wanting,  there 
is  some  development  of  categories  related  to  the  plural.  Third,  is 
the  combination  of  the  noun  with  the  pronominal  elements. 

CASE-SUFFIXES. 

As  in  so  many  American  languages,  syntactical  cases  are 
wanting  in  Washo,  the  subjective,  objective,  and  possessive  being 
identical  in  form.  The  language  being  an  incorporating  one,  that 
is,  one  in  which  the  relations  of  subject  and  object  are  indicated 
in  the  verb  and  the  possessive  relation  is  expressed  by  pronominal 
affixion  to  the  noun,  this  lack  of  formal  cases  is  not  so  much  felt. 
What  would  in  other  languages  be  the  possessive  case  relation  is 
expressed  by  juxtaposition  of  the  two  nouns  standing  in  this  re¬ 
lation,  the  possessor  showing  the  form  indicative  of  the  third 
person  possessive, — which,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  expressed 
not  by  an  affix  but  by  the  absence  of  affixes  from  the  stem. 

The  locative  and  instrumental  case  suffixes,  postpositions,  or 
appositions,  as  some  would  prefer  to  call  them,  are  numerous,  and 
the  following  list  probably  does  not  exhaust  their  number.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  as  they  are  used  on  the  noun  they  are  actually 
suffixes  and  not  independent  postposed  particles  equivalent  in 
their  employment  to  our  prepositions.  Nevertheless  their  union 
with  the  word  to  which  they  refer  is  not  very  close,  as  appears 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  pronominal  words  a  syntactical 
suffix  or  particle  is  sometimes  interposed  between  the  stem  and 
the  “case  suffix.”  Thus,  in  hunate  hec  lu,  what  with  ?,  the  in¬ 
tervening  hec  is  the  independent  interrogative  particle.  On  the 
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other  hand  forms  like  laca,  for  le-aca,  are  evidence  of  closer  union 
between  stem  and  suffix. 


-a 

in,  to 

-aci 

from 

-awic1 

to,  toward 

-uwe1 

from 

-adi1 

in,  within 

-digu1 

in,  within 

-aca 

in,  within 

-dulil1 

next  to 

-leleu1 

near,  close  to 

-iwi 

on 

-elmu 

under 

-haka 

in  company  with 

-lu 

with,  by  means  of,  within  a  period  of  time 

PLURAL. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  a  plural  in  Washo  which  corre¬ 
sponds  to  that  of  English.  Questions  in  sentences  so  framed  as 
to  bring  out  the  plural,  usually  resulted  in  words  showing  one  of 
two  forms,  the  first  with  final  reduplication,  the  second  with  the 
suffix  -&ic.  The  fact  that  neither  of  these  forms  was  used  with 
numeral  adjectives,  and  that  both  were  wanting  in  other  cases 
where  there  was  little  doubt  that  the  noun  had  a  plural  meaning, 
makes  it  almost  certain  that  there  is  no  true  plural  in  the  lan¬ 
guage.  What  the  two  forms  used  actually  designate,  is  not  clear. 
The  reduplication  naturally  leads  to  the  surmise  of  a  collective 
or  distributive.  The  suffix  -fcic  when  appended  to  parts  of  the 
body  seems  to  designate  loose  or  acquired  parts  as  distinguished 
from  parts  of  the  body  in  their  normal  position  in  the  living  indi¬ 
vidual.  Most  nouns  seem  to  be  used  with  only  one  or  the  other  of 
the  two  forms.  This  applies  both  to  names  of  animals  and  inani¬ 
mate  objects.  Nouns  denoting  persons  seem  always  to  be  redu¬ 
plicated  instead  of  having  the  -&ic  form.  The  word  moko,  knee, 
has  been  found  in  both  forms,  moko-ko  and  moko-fcic,  the  latter 
said  to  mean  separate  knees  scattered  about,  or  a  pile  of  knees. 


1  Found  once. 
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Nouns  found  with  final  reduplication : 


dim-layaa-ya 

dik-milu-lu 

tamomoo-mo 

me  ’lu-lu 

me  ’hu-hu 

wacli-ciu 

palee-leu 

taboboo  ’o 

di-gucu-cu 

gusu-su 

memdewi-wi 

hahakmuwe-we 

k  ’ewe-we 

malosa-sa-h 

meskitse-tsa-t 

baloxa-xa-t 

tawii-wi 

mokoo-ko 


my  wives 
my  friends 
women 
old  men 
boys 

Washoes  (wa’-ciu) 

Paiutes,  Paviotsos  (paleu) 

whites  (taboo  =  tabo’o?) 

my  dogs 

buffalo 

deer 

elk 

coyotes 

stars 

arrows  (meskitset) 
bows  (baloxat) 
knives 
knees 


tell-li-w  ’hu 

cau-au-lamhu 

hauh-aun-ah 

dan-ah-al 

metuntucu 


men  (teliw’hu) 
girls  (caulamhu) 
babies  (naunan) 
houses  (danal) 
old  women  (nentucu) 


Nouns  found  with  the  suffix  -kic : 


aiyas-&ic 

tuliici-Tcic 

peleu-ftic 

tsali-&ic 

mogop-ftic 

tubupiwi-fcic 

hola-&ic 

basat-ftic 

b!wi-A:ic 

delem-^ic 

patalni-ftic 


antelopes 

wolves 

jackrabbits 

cottontail-rabbits 

foxes 

skunks 

badgers 

ground-squirrels 

tree-squirrels 

gophers 

eagles 
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kugi-kid 

crows 

tek-fcic 

stones 

mayop-fcic 

feet 

layuc-fcic 

hairs 

dalin-A;ic 

arms  (separated  from  the 
body) 

moko-ftic 

knees  (detached) 

The  final  reduplication  is  quite  regular  when  the  last  syllable 
of  the  unreduplicated  noun  consists  of  a  consonant  followed  by 
a  vowel.  When  the  last  syllable  ends  in  a  consonant  this  occurs  in 
a  reduplicated  form  on  the  second  of  the  pair  of  syllables,  but  not 
on  the  first.  It  can  therefore  be  said  that  in  words  ending  in  a 
consonant  this  final  consonant  is  lost  before  the  syllable  added  by 
the  reduplication.  Certain  words  show  reduplication  of  a  syllable 
within  the  word  or  are  somewhat  irregular. 

That  the  suffix  -hid  does  not  occur  with  any  meaning  akin  to 
that  of  a  plural  on  nouns  denoting  persons,  may  show  that  this 
suffix  is  not  the  exact  equivalent  of  final  reduplication.  That  on 
terms  denoting  parts  of  the  body  this  suffix  signifies,  as  has  been 
stated,  that  they  are  detached  or  acquired,  does  not  seem  to  be  due 
to  any  inherent  or  primary  significance  of  the  element,  but  rather 
to  its  collective  or  distributive  denotation  which  is  not  ordinarily 
applicable  to  parts  of  the  body  in  their  living  function  or  position. 
A  suffix  -kid  occurs  also  on  verbs  with  an  unquestionably  collec¬ 
tive  or  distributive  meaning,  though  whether  collective  or  distri¬ 
butive  could  not  be  determined  on  account  of  lack  of  connected 
textual  material. 

dik-milu-lu  1-ayuc  yok’am-fcic-i,  my-friends  my-hair  pulled- 
out. 

dik-milu-lu  lek’-ek’-en  1-ayuc  yok’am-i,  my-friends  one-each 
my-hair  pulled-out. 

dik-milu-lu  pakarec  1-ecl-i,  my-friends  a-head-of-beef  I-give. 

dik-milu-lu  pakarec  1-ecli-ftic-i,  each-of-my-friends  a-head-of- 
beef  I-give. 

icda  mile  d-anal  dlbifren  mlpul-ftic-a,  then  all  the-houses  bones 
were-full-of. 

dek’cu-Afic-as,  many  coming. 
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POSSESSIVE  PRONOMINAL  AFFIXES. 

The  union  of  the  possessive  pronominal  elements  with  the 
noun  discloses  some  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the 
Washo  language.  To  begin  with,  the  topic  can  be  simplified  by 
eliminating  the  dual  and  plural  from  consideration.  As  there 
are  no  special  pronominal  forms  for  these  numbers,  the  dual 
and  plural  of  the  possessive  pronouns  are  expressed  in  two  ways : 
either  by  placing  before  the  noun,  but  as  a  separate  word,  the  in¬ 
dependent  form  of  the  pronoun  in  the  number  required;  or  by 
suffixing  to  the  noun  to  which  the  pronominal  element  is  prefixed 
-ci  or  -hu,  the  suffixes  of  duality  and  plurality  otherwise  added  to 
the  independent  pronouns.  The  latter  method  has  been  found 
only  in  the  first  person.  The  former,  that  of  indicating  the  num¬ 
ber  by  the  apposition  of  an  independent  pronoun  in  the  dual  or 
plural,  has  been  found  in  both  the  first  and  second  persons.  The 
plurality  of  the  noun  as  distinguished  from  that  of  its  modifying 
pronominal  element,  that  is  to  say  the  presence  or  absence  of  its 
final  reduplication  or  the  suffix  -fcic,  does  not  affect  the  prefixed 
pronominal  elements  and  may  also  be  disregarded  in  the  present 
connection. 


1-anal 

my  house 

leci  1-anal 

our  (d.)  house 

m-anal 

thy  house 

miu  m-anal 

your  house 

di-tawi 

my  knife 

leci  di-tawi 

our  (d.)  knife 

leu  di-tawi 

our  knife 

leu  di-tawlwi 

our  knives 

di-hana 

my  mouth 

di-hana-ci 

our  two  mouths 

di-hana-hu 

our  mouths 

1-adu 

my  hand 

1-adu-hu 

our  hands 

miu  m-adu 

your  hands 

In  their  relation  with  the  possessive  pronominal  elements, 
which  are  always  prefixed,  the  nouns  are  divisible  into  two  great 
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classes,  those  beginning  with  a  vowel  and  those  beginning  with  a 
consonant.  Those  with  initial  vowel  indicate  the  first  person  by 
1-  and  the  second  by  m-.  Those  with  initial  consonant  indicate 
the  first  person  by  di-  and  the  second  person  by  um-.  A  differ¬ 
ence  of  greater  importance  between  the  two  classes  than  this  dif¬ 
ference  of  the  prefix  forms  for  the  first  and  second  persons,  is  the 
fact  that  initially  vocalic  words  in  the  absolute  form,  that  is  to 
say  when  unaccompanied  by  any  pronominal  element,  show  a 
prefix  or  initial  element  d-,  whereas  words  beginning  with  a  con¬ 
sonant  lack  this  d-.  If  it  were  not  that  the  presence  of  this  d-  in 
the  absolute  form  of  the  noun  is  conditioned  so  rigorously  by  the 
phonetic  form  of  the  beginning  of  the  word,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  this  d-  had  some  important  structural 
function.  The  two  initially  vocalic  and  consonantal  classes  of 
nouns  differ  also  in  the  expression  of  the  third  person.  Nouns 
beginning  in  a  vowel  express  pronominal  possession  of  the  third 
person  by  the  absence  of  any  prefix,  so  that  the  initial  d-  of  the 
absolute  form  of  the  word, — which,  as  the  language  is  first 
learned,  gives  the  erroneous  impression  of  being  the  stem  form, — 
is  lost.  D-aadu  is  hand,  aadu  his  hand.  The  second  or  initially 
consonantal  class  of  nouns,  which  lack  the  initial  d-  in  the  abso¬ 
lute  form  of  the  noun,  usually  but  not  always  show  a  pronominal 
prefix  in  the  third  person.  This  prefix  is  da-  or  de-.  Certain 
nouns  of  this  initially  consonantal  class,  however,  resemble  those 
of  the  initially  vocalic  class  in  lacking  every  pronominal  prefix  in 
the  third  person.  These  nouns  include  not  only  words  like  dog, 
which  differ  in  the  absolute  (suku)  from  the  pronominal  (gucu) 
form,  but  nouns  like  tawi,  knife,  and  mayop,  foot,  which  accord¬ 
ingly  are  alike  in  the  absolute  form  and  with  the  possessive  of  the 
third  person. 

The  following  therefore  are  the  two  classes  of  formations. 
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I. 

Initially  Vocalic. 

Meaning 

Absolute  Form  ,, 
of  word  My 

Thy 

His 

House 

d-anal 

1-aiial 

m-anal 

anal 

Food 

d-emlu 

1-emlu 

m-emlu 

Hair 

d-ayuc 

1-ayuc 

m-ayuc 

ayuc 

Tooth 

d-iyek 

1-eyek 

m-iyek 

iyek 

Leg 

d-ahil 

1-ahil 

m-ahil 

Neck 

d-ibu 

1-ebu 

m-Ibu 

Hand 

d-adu 

1-adu 

m-adu 

adu 

Arm 

d-alin 

1-alin 

Heart 

d-emli 

1-emli 

Urine 

d-aca 

1-aca 

Father-in-law 

1-ayuk 

m-ayuk 

ayuk 

Head 

d-ihep 

1-ehep 

ihep 

II. 

Initially  Consonantal. 

Hog 

suku 

di-gucu 

um-gucu 

gucu 

Knife 

tawi 

di-tawi 

um-tawi 

tawi 

Nose 

cuyep 

di -cuyep 

um-cuyep 

cuyep, 

de-cuyep 

Foot 

mayop 

di-mayop 

mayop, 

da-mayop 

Knee 

moko 

di-moko 

da-moko 

Eye 

wigi 

di-wigi 

de-wigi 

Finger 

tulitsek 

di-tulitsek 

de-tulitsek 

Belly 

tsiguguc 

di-tsiguguc 

um-nam 

de-tseguguc 

Son 

di-nam 

Daughter 

di-namu 

um-namu 

da-namu 

Father 

di-k  ’oi 

um-k  ’oi 

da-k  ’oi 

Mother 

di-la 

um-la 

da-la 

Sister-in-law 

di-yanil 

um-yanil 

Paternal  grandfather 

Man’s  son’s  child 

Maternal  grandfather 

Man’s  daughter’s  child 

la-  }MPa 
f1'  X  elel-i 

um-bapa 

da-ba'pa 

da-bapa' 

le-  J 

da-isa 

Elder  sister 

di-isa 

Elder  brother 

di-at  ’u 

um-at  ’u 

Paternal  grandmother 

f1’  \  ama 

um-ama 

da-ama 

Woman’s  son’s 

child 

la-  / 

Father’s  brother 

di-euci 

de-euci 

Wife 

um-laya 

di-m-laya 

mi-m-laya 

da-m-laya 

Friend 

dik-milu 

u  ’-milu 

Tongue 

madut 

dik-madut 

Arrow 

meskitsat 

di-meskitsat 

Mouth 

liana 

di-hana 

Thigh 

yowi 

di-yowi 

Eib 

memeu 

di-memeu 

Younger  brother 

di-beyu 

Younger  sister 

di-wits  ’uk 

Dream 

di-hamukuyuk 

Medicine 

muts  ’uk 

di-muts  ’uk 

u  ’-muts  ’uk 

From  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  nouns  obtained  with 
initial  d-  in  the  absolute  form  designate  parts  of  the  body,  it  might 
at  first  sight  seem  that  this  element  was  an  indefinite  pronominal 
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prefix  analogous  to  affixes  found  in  certain  other  American  lan¬ 
guages  with  the  meaning  “someone’s. ”  That  this  is  however  not 
the  case  appears  both  from  the  fact  that  words  like  d-anal,  house, 
show  this  initial  element,  and  that  many  nouns  denoting  parts  of 
the  body,  like  madut,  tongue,  and  haha,  mouth,  do  not  take  ini¬ 
tial  d-. 

It  is  possible  that  the  initial  d-  is  at  least  in  origin  an  affix 
making  nouns  of  verbs.  There  is  evidence  for  this  in  words  such 
as  d-anal,  house,  d-emlu,  eat,  and  d-ime,  water,  whose  stems,  lack¬ 
ing  the  d-,  are  used  as  verbs  with  the  meanings  respectively  of 
live,  eat,  and  drink.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  more  consider¬ 
able  number  of  nouns  denoting  parts  of  the  body  which  begin  in 
the  absolute  form  with  d-  are  not  thus  analyzable,  at  least  in  the 
present  stage  of  knowledge  of  the  language.  On  the  other  hand 
the  explanation  of  d-  as  a  noun-agent  prefix  is  strengthened  by 
the  occurrence  of  several  forms  similar  to  d-  and  with  similar 
force.1 


tam-atki 

murderer  (atki,  kill) 

da-y-atki 

the  murdered  one  (his  murdered  one?) 

de-yulii 

a  dead  one  (yuli,  die) 

deuh-yulii 

ghost,  skeleton 

deu-beyu 

chief 

t-lye 

good  walker  (iye,  walk) 

det-muci 

runner  (muc,  run) 

dem-glti-i 

biter  (glt-i,  bite) 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  a  few  words  beginning  with  m  show  the 
prefix  of  the  first  person  in  the  form  dik-  instead  of  di-.  The 
reason  for  this  anomaly  is  not  clear.  That  the  k  is  not  part  of  the 
stem  is  seen  in  their  absolute  form,  as  madut,  tongue,  dik-madut, 
my  tongue. 

Terms  of  relationship  furnish  the  only  exception  to  the  rule 
that  all  nouns  of  the  first  class  begin  with  a  vowel  and  all  of  the 
second  with  a  consonant.  -Isa,  older  sister,  -at’u,  older  brother, 
-ama,  paternal  grandmother,  -euci,  father’s  brother,  and  -elel-i, 

1  Salinan  shows  a  complicated  and  little-understood  combination  of  the 
prefixed  possessive  pronoun  with  the  noun,  accompanied  by  a  frequent  t-- 
prefix  of  unknown  value,  which  present  at  least  some  external  similarities  to 
the  conditions  in  Washo.  Present  series,  II,  46. 
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maternal  grandfather,  all  belong  to  the  second  class  in  taking  the 
possessive  prefixes  di-,  -urn,  and  da-.  As  terms  of  relationship  are 
not  used  without  possessive  prefixes,  there  is  no  opportunity  of 
knowing  whether  or  not  these  words  would  in  their  absolute  form 
also  belong  to  the  second  class  and  lack  initial  d-:  whether  for 
instance  “ older  sister”  per  se  would  be  d-Isa  or  isa.  On  the  other 
hand  two  terms  of  relationship,  -ayuk,  father-in-law,  and  -eyec, 
daughter-in-law,  have  been  found  to  belong  to  the  first  class,  to 
which  one  would  expect  their  initial  vowels  to  refer  them  if  they 
were  not  terms  of  relationship,  and  form  possessives  respectively 
by  1-,  m-,  and  -,  like  other  initially  vocalic  nouns. 

A  curious  phenomenon  is  displayed  by  certain  terms  of  rela¬ 
tionship  which  denote  two  persons  standing  in  reciprocal  rela¬ 
tionship  to  one  another,  such  as  paternal  grandfather  and  a  man ’s 
son’s  child.  These  are  both  expressed  by  one  stem,  for  instance 
-bapa.  When  the  older  of  these  two  reciprocal  relatives  is  meant, 
the  possessive  of  the  first  person  is  expressed  by  di-.  When  the 
younger  is  meant,  the  prefix  of  the  same  person  is  la-,  recalling 
the  1-  prefix  of  the  first  or  initially  vocalic  class  of  nouns.  Thus, 
di-bapa,  my  paternal  grandfather,  and  la-bapa,  my  son’s  child. 
In  the  second  person  no  such  distinction  was  observed.  In  the 
third  person,  according  to  the  informant,  there  is  a  difference, 
perhaps  of  accent  or  length  of  vowel;  but  the  same  prefix  da-  is 
used  for  both  significations. 

The  reflexive  possessive  of  the  third  person,  or  the  possessive 
referring  to  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  is  not  expressed  by  da- 
or  by  lack  of  a  prefix,  but  by  the  prefix  gik-.  Thus :  da-isa,  his, 
another’s,  older  sister;  gik-isa,  his  own  older  sister;  gik-beyu- 
haka  anal-i-a,  her-own-younger-brother-with  she-lived ;  gi  gik- 
namin  ugaiami,  his-own-child  he  strikes ;  da-namin  ugaiami,  her- 
child  he-strikes;  gik-Isa-y-es  ipu-a,  not-his-own-elder-sister  he- 
found;  tabo  de-isa-haka  g-ipu-a,  a- white-man  his- (the  white- 
man ’s)-elder-sister-with  he- (another  person) -found. 

A  double  affix  consisting  of  the  prefix  gum-  and  the  suffix  -ci 
denotes  ‘‘so  and  so  and  his,”  as  in  phrases  like  “he  and  his 
brother.  ’  ’  Gum-  is  probably  the  reflexive  gum  or  kwm. 

John  gum-beyu-ei  paleu  ipu-a,  John  and  his  brother  found  a 
Paiute. 
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VERB. 

Nearly  everything  that  can  be  said  about  the  Washo  verb  is 
comprised  under  the  head  of  affixes.  These  fall  of  themselves  into 
four  well-marked  classes,  differing  both  in  use  and  in  meaning. 
First  are  the  pronominal  elements,  which  are  always  prefixed, 
and  for  which  there  are  transitive-objective  as  well  as  intransitive 
forms.  Second,  also  prefixed,  but  of  etymological  as  well  as  syn¬ 
tactical  function,  is  a  class  of  prefixes  expressing  instrumentality 
or  explicitly  limiting  the  nature  of  the  dynamic  action  of  the 
verb.  Third,  perhaps  somewhat  less  etymological  than  the  last, 
but  still  scarcely  purely  grammatical,  is  a  class  of  suffixes  denot¬ 
ing  motion.  Fourth  and  last  is  a  large  group  of  suffixes  denoting 
tense,  mode,  and  a  numerous  category  of  related  ideas.  With  the 
discussion  of  these  four  classes  of  prefixes  and  suffixes  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  verb  is  practically  exhausted.  The  stem  does  not 
seem  to  undergo  any  essential  changes.  Reduplication  is  unim¬ 
portant.  A  distributive  or  collective  is  occasionally  indicated  by 
the  suffix  -ftic,  which  is  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  noun. 
The  plural  is  not  expressed,  except  for  the  fact  that  in  the  case 
of  certain  verbal  ideas  different  stems  occur  for  the  singular  and 
plural.  There  is  no  incorporation  of  the  noun  into  the  verb. 

I.  PRONOMINAL  INCORPORATION. 

Pronominal  incorporation  in  the  verb  must  be  declared  to 
exist,  since  not  only  are  the  pronominal  elements  fully  joined 
into  one  word  with  the  verb  stem,  but  they  are  simpler  than  the 
independent  pronominal  forms  and  sometimes  differ  from  them. 
As  in  the  case  of  possessive  incorporation  in  the  noun,  the  process 
of  incorporation,  in  many  American  languages  so  intricate,  is 
considerably  simplified  in  Washo  by  the  absence  of  any  indication 
of  number,  the  singular,  dual,  and  plural  being  identical. 

The  intransitive  and  transitive-objective  pronominal  incorpor¬ 
ations  in  the  verb  must  be  considered  separately. 
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Intransitive. 

The  intransitive  conjugation  is  exactly  parallel  to  the  incor¬ 
poration  of  the  possessive  elements  in  the  noun.  There  are  the 
same  two  classes  of  stems,  those  beginning  with  vowels  and  those 
beginning  with  consonants ;  and  the  same  prefixes,  respectively  1- 
and  m-  in  the  first  class,  and  di-  and  um-  in  the  second,  denote  the 
first  and  second  persons,  with  absence  of  any  prefix  for  the  third 
person.  This  parallelism  between  the  noun  with  a  possessive  pro¬ 
nominal  element,  and  the  intransitive  verb  with  a  subjective  pro¬ 
nominal  element,  becomes  especially  interesting  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  same  stem  is  used  for  nouns  and  verbs  of  kindred  mean¬ 
ing.  Thus  the  stem  anal  means  both  to  live  and  house,  dwell  or 
dwelling.  The  prefixes  used  being  the  same,  my  house  and  1  live 
are  identical  except  for  the  fact  that  as  a  verb  the  stem  is  not  used 
without  a  modal-temporal  suffix.  L-anal  is  my  house  and  1-anal-i 
I  live.  Exactly  the  same  relation  exists  in  the  case  of  the  stem 
emlu,  food  or  eat,  and  ime,  water  or  drink. 

The  initial  d-  which  forms  the  absolute  or  non-possessed  form 
of  many  nouns,  and  which  appears  to  indicate  the  object,  instru¬ 
ment,  or  agent  of  the  verbal  action  expressed  by  the  stem,  bears  a 
close  relation  to  the  pronominal  prefixes,  not  through  any  simi¬ 
larity  in  the  nature  of  its  meaning,  but  on  account  of  being  a 
functional  equivalent.  Not  only  is  it  prefixed  exactly  like  the 
pronominal  elements,  but  it  is  alternative  with  them,  being  lost 
when  a  possessive  prefix  is  used  and  universally  reappearing  on 
certain  stems  whenever  the  possessive  or  subjective  prefix  is  lack¬ 
ing.  This  d-  prefix  has  been  discussed  in  connection  with  the 
noun  and  its  pronominal  elements.  It  need  only  be  said  again 
here  that  several  similar  prefixes,  such  as  t’,  dam-,  and  det-,  hav¬ 
ing  agentive  force  and  probably  related  to  d-  in  origin  and  mean¬ 
ing,  have  been  found.  D-  seems  more  frequently  to  denote  the 
object  of  action,  that  which  is  eaten,  drunk,  inhabited;  V ,  dam-, 
and  det-  appear  to  refer  to  an  agent. 

D-emlu  is  food,  Nemlu,  eater;  t’lye,  walker;  d-anal,  house; 
d-ime,  water;  d-aca,  urine;  det-muc-i,  runner;  dem-git-i,  biter; 
tam-atki,  murderer,  killer. 
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Meaning 

Stem 

I 

Thou 

He 

Eat 

emlu 

1-emlu-yi 

Walk 

iye 

1-eye-i 

m-iye-i 

(gi-)iye-i 

Live 

anal 

1-anal-ii 

m-anal-ii 

anal-ii 

Come 

ibi 

1-ebi- 

ibi-i 

Drink 

ime 

1-eme-i 

ime-i 

Urinate 

aca 

1-aca-i 

Run 

muc 

dik-muc-i 

u  ’-muc-i 

(gik-)muc-i 

Hungry 

bica  ’pu 

di-bica  ’pu-i 

um-bica  ’pii-i 

bica’pti'i. 

Dream 

gumsuc 

•  di-gumsuc- 

Chew 

di-bemukul-i 

um-bemukul-i 

bemukul-i 

Transitive. 

In  the  transitive  conjugation,  or  the  incorporation  of  both 
subject  and  object,  the  bases  of  the  pronominal  elements  are  vis¬ 
ible.  Nevertheless  these  transitive  pronominal  forms  are  in  most 
cases  not  simply  composites  of  the  subjective  and  objective  pro¬ 
nouns,  but  inseparable  monosyllables.  The  only  exception  is  the 
combination  of  the  subject  of  the  second  person  and  object  of 
the  first  person,  where  the  form  is  le-um,  consisting  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  pronoun  le,  I,  me,  and  the  pronominal  prefix  um-  denot¬ 
ing  the  subject  or  possessive  of  the  second  person.  This  form 
occurs  also  as  lem.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  actually  prefixed, 
that  is,  joined  to  the  verb  stem,  or  whether  it  is  only  preposed. 

The  remaining  transitive  pronominal  elements  are  unques¬ 
tionably  prefixes.  An  -m-  occurs  wherever  the  second  person  is 
represented  either  as  subject  or  object.  When  it  is  the  subject, 
this  -m-  forms  the  last  part  of  the  prefix ;  when  it  is  the  object,  it 
is  at  the  beginning  of  the  prefix.  This  would  show  that  in  the 
formation  of  these  prefixes  the  subject  stood  nearer  the  stem,  the 
object  farther  from  it ;  in  other  words,  that  the  objective  pronom¬ 
inal  element  was  prefixed  to  the  subjective  prefix. 

In  the  transitive  first  person  the  1-  or  d-  characteristic  of  its 
intransitive  and  possessive  forms  always  appears,  except  in  the 
combination  of  the  first  person  as  subject  with  an  object  of  the 
second  person,  where  the  form  is  simply  mi-,  the  phonetic  sign 
of  the  second  person  having  evidently  predominated  over  that  of 
the  first  to  the  exclusion  of  the  latter. 

In  the  third  person  matters  are  somewhat  different.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  third  person  has  no  indication  in  the 
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intransitive  verb,  and  that  in  the  possessive  noun  it  is  represented 
by  a  prefix  da-  occurring  only  in  certain  cases.  In  the  transitive 
conjugation,  when  the  object  is  of  the  third  person,  it  seems  not 
to  be  expressed.  The  transitive  form  of  the  third  person  ob¬ 
jective  with  a  subject  of  the  first  person  is  di-,  and  with  a  subject 
of  the  second  person  um-,  the  same  as  for  initially  consonantal 
intransitive  verbs.  When  however  the  subject  is  of  the  third 
person  and  the  object  of  the  first  or  second,  an  -a-  appears  as  the 
sign  of  the  third  person.  This,  combined  with  the  elements  1-  and 
m-  characteristic  of  the  first  and  second  persons,  forms  the  pre¬ 
fixes  la-,  he  me,  and  ma-,  he  you.  This  -a-  characterizing  the  sub¬ 
jective  transitive  third  person  does  not  occur  as  a  separate  prefix, 
much  less  as  a  separate  word;  but  it  is  probably  more  than  a 
coincidence,  though  possibly  only  the  influence  of  analogy  may 
have  been  operative,  that  the  possessive  prefix  of  the  third  person 
found  before  initially  consonantal  nouns,  da-,  also  contains  -a-. 
It  must  of  course  not  be  supposed  that  the  analysis  which  has 
just  been  made  of  the  prefixes  1-a-  and  m-a-  necessarily  represents 
their  actual  origin  and  development,  although  the  order  of  the 
two  elements  in  the  prefix,  object  before  subject,  is  the  same  as 
in  the  other  transitive  prefixes.  When  both  subject  and  object 
are  of  the  third  person,  there  is  no  pronominal  indication  or  in¬ 
corporation,  as  is  the  case  also  in  the  intransitive  verb  of  the  third 
person,  and  in  the  possessive  noun  when  this  is  initially  vocalic. 


me 

thee 

him 

Intransitive 

I 

mi- 

di- 

1-,  di- 

thou  leum 

um- 

m-,  um- 

he  la- 

ma- 

— 

— 

Examples: 

mi-yatki 

I  kill  you 

mi-galami 

I  like  you 

mi-ugatsap- 

I  kick  you 

mi-dam- 

I  strike  you 

di-yatki 

I  kill  him 

di-galami 

I  like  him 

di-ugatsap- 

I  kick  him 

di-dam- 

I  strike  him 
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lem-yat  ’k 

you  kill  me 

leum-galami 

you  like  me 

leum-glti 

you  bite  me 

lem-dam- 

you  strike  me 

lem-i-ugatsap- 

you  kick  me 

um-yatki 

you  kill  him 

um-galami 

you  like  him 

um-glti 

you  bite  him 

mi-ugatsap 

you  kick  him 

la-galami 

he  likes  me 

la-ugatsap- 

he  kicks  me 

la-dam 

he  strikes  me 

ma-galami 

he  likes  you 

yatki 

he  kills  him 

giti 

he  bites  him 

dam- 

he  strikes  him 

There  are  certain  phonetic  modifications  in  the  transitive  verb. 
Before  stems  commencing  with  i,  di-,  I  him,  is  not  used,  being 
replaced  by  1-,  after  which  the  initial  i  of  the  stem  is  changed  to  e. 
This  is  analogous  to  the  process  occurring  in  intransitive  i-verbs 
in  the  first  person,  such  as  ime,  1-eme-,  ibi,  1-ebi-,  iye,  1-eye-.  Be¬ 
fore  transitive  verbs  beginning  with  i  the  prefix  la-,  he  me,  is  also 
changed  to  1-,  and  um-,  you  him,  seems  to  become  simply  m-. 
Occasionally  other  verbs  beginning  either  with  consonants  or 
vowels  undergo  similar  changes.  Le-  and  me-  are  common  for  la- 
and  ma-,  just  as  the  possessive  prefix  of  the  third  person  da-  is 
often  de-. 


mi-l-ecl-i 

I  give  you 

1-ecl-i 

I  give 

1-icl-i 

he  gives  me 

mi-l-Ikileki 

I  saw  you 

lem-ikileki 

you  saw  me 

m-ikileki 

you  saw  him 

ikileki 

he  saw  him 

1-Ikileki 

I  saw  him 

1-Ikileki 

he  saw  me 
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The  i-  in  the  last  two  words  is  said  to  differ  in  quality. 


le-giti 

me-glti 


he  bites  me 
he  bites  you 


le-duknuc-i 

me-duknuc-i 


he  dislikes  me 
he  dislikes  you 


le-yuli- 

me-yuli 


they  kill  us 
they  kill  ye 


As  has  been  stated,  number  of  the  subject  or  object  is  not 
indicated  in  the  verb,  at  least  not  in  connection  with  the  pro¬ 
nouns.  The  verb  forms  1  run  and  we  run  are  alike ;  but  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  latter  form  the  dual  or  plural  independent  pronoun  is 
used  in  the  sentence.  The  dual  or  plural  forms  of  the  pronoun 
are  thus  used  in  apposition,  as  it  were,  to  the  numerically  inde¬ 
terminate  pronominal  elements  incorporated  in  the  verb.  In 
certain  cases,  however,  especially  if  the  subject  is  of  the  third 
person  and  the  object  of  the  first  or  second,  or  when  both  subject 
and  object  are  dual  or  plural,  the  incorporation  seems  to  be 
dropped  entirely  and  the  independent  pronouns  alone  to  be  used. 


teliwhu  di-y at  ’k  iweyesi 
tabiboo  di-galami 
tabiboo  la-galami 
dimlayaya  la-dami 
dimlayaya  di-damhi 
miu  mi-galami 
lecici  cacuduwa 
miu  leci  di-cacuduwiesi 
John  miu  gitileki 


men  I-kill  constantly 
the-whites  I-like 
the-whites  me-like 
my-wives  hit-me 
my-wives  I-shall-hit 
ye  I-like 
us-two  they-fear 
ye  we-two  do-not-fear 
John  ye  bit 


Reflexive. 


The  reflexive  is  not  indicated  by  incorporation.  It  is  formed 
by  a  suffix  -km,  which  is  combined  with  the  pronominal  elements 
di-,  mi-,  and  gi-  respectively  for  the  first,  second,  and  third 
persons.  The  resulting  forms,  di&um,  mi/cum,  and  gi&um,  are 
perhaps  independent  words,  as  they  were  heard,  or  possibly  com¬ 
pound  prefixes  in  which  the  reflexive  element  km  intervenes 
between  the  subjective  prefix  and  the  verb  stem.  Compare  the 
gum — ci  form  with  terms  of  relationship,  meaning  ‘  ‘  he  and  his.  ’  ’ 
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]e  di&um  galami,  I  like  myself 

di&um  yapak-hi,  I  will  cut  myself 

leu  di/cum  behececlaganaa,  we  began  to  shoot  at  each  other 

mi  hec  mi/cum  lapnapi,  did  you  crush  yourself  ? 

taboo  giftum  galami,  the  white  man  likes  himself 

Imperative. 

The  imperative  is  expressed  by  a  prefix  ge  or  ke,  the  original 
force  of  which  is  not  clear,  but  which  in  general  phonetic  char¬ 
acter,  in  position,  and  in  use,  is  like  the  noun-forming  prefix  d- 
and  the  pronominal  prefixes.  This  similarity  is  carried  further 
by  the  fact  that  those  verbs  beginning  with  m  which  have  the 
prefix  of  the  first  person  dik-  instead  of  di-,  show  an  imperative 
in  gek-  instead  of  ge-.  The  resemblance  of  this  imperative  ge-  to 
the  pronominal  forms  is  brought  out  still  further  by  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  when  it  is  accompanied  by  a  pronominal  object  of  the 
third  person,  it  becomes  ga-,  just  as  the  indicative  forms  of  the 
first  and  second  person  subject  with  an  object  of  the  third  person 
are  la-  and  ma-.  In  many  cases  a  suffix  or  enclitic  -ye  is  used  with 
the  verb  in  the  imperative;  in  other  cases  it  is  absent.  This  -ye 
would  seem  to  be  a  particle,  and  probably  an  enclitic  rather  than 
a  structural  suffix. 


ge-bemukul 

chew ! 

k  ’-eye 

walk ! 

k  '-erne 

drink ! 

ge-glti 

bite ! 

ge-gegel 

sit  down ! 

ge-luwe 

sit  down !  (plural) 

g-alin 

lick  up ! 

gek-muc-ye 

run ! 

ge-yenic 

run !  (plural) 

k  ’-emlu-ye 

eat ! 

ga-ugatsap-ye 

kick  him ! 

fca-bali 

shoot  him ! 

le-glti-ye 

bite  me ! 

fta-yali 

stand  up ! 

fca-hugipus 

stand  up !  (plural) 

ga-ugaya 

speak  to  him ! 
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la-ugaya 

&a-lapnap 

ge-ugisu 


speak  to  me ! 
crush  it ! 
split  it ! 


The  optative  of  the  first  person,  such  as  let  us,  is  indicated  by 
the  ordinary  pronominal  prefix  of  the  first  person,  which  it  will 
be  remembered  is  numerically  indeterminate,  with  a  suffix  -ce. 
Whether  this  suffix  is  related  to  the  pronominal  sign  of  the  dual, 
-ci,  is  not  certain. 


1-emlu-ce 

1-eye-ce 

1-eme-ce 

dik-muc-e 


let  us  eat 
let  us  walk 
let  us  drink 
let  us  run 


II.  INSTRUMENTAL  PREFIXES. 

Verb  formatives,  that  is  to  say,  affixes  which  affect  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  verb  itself  but  not  its  relation  to  other  parts  of  the 
sentence,  occur  both  as  prefixes  and  suffixes.  As  stated  above,  the 
prefixes  and  the  suffixes  of  this  kind  each  form  a  class  with  a 
different  type  of  meaning.  The  suffixes  seem  all  to  define  or  re¬ 
strict  the  kind  of  motion  expressed  in  the  verb.  The  prefixes  are 
instrumental.  They  tell  whether  the  action  is  performed  with  the 
hand,  the  foot,  the  head,  by  grinding,  rubbing,  or  chewing,  with 
the  side  or  with  the  end  of  a  long  object,  and  so  on.  Such  affixes 
are  found  in  other  American  languages  and  it  is  probably  not  an 
accident  that  like  the  incorporated  pronominal  elements  they 
appear  usually  as  prefixes.  In  the  Dakota  language  there  are 
five  or  six  such  prefixes  which  are  very  freely  used.  Many  verbs, 
comprising  about  all  those  expressing  dynamic  action,  are  not 
ordinarily  employed  as  stems,  but  only  with  one  of  these  prefixes 
or  with  a  correspondingly  used  causative.  In  California  these 
instrumental  verb  prefixes  are  developed  in  Porno,  and  according 
to  the  statement  of  Professor  P.  B.  Dixon  similar  affixes  occur  in 
Maidu.  Other  languages,  such  as  Yuki  and  Yokuts,  lack  them 
entirely.  It  is  characteristic  that  both  these  latter  languages  are 
purely  suffixing,  even  their  pronouns  being  used  as  independent 
words. 

The  instrumental  prefixes  obtained  show  some  variation  of 
forms  and  their  number  has  almost  certainly  not  been  exhausted. 
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There  is  only  one  which  is  sometimes  other  than  instrumental  in 
meaning.  This  is  dum-,  which  seems  to  be  used  instrumentally 
with  the  meaning:  with  the  end  of  a  long  object,  and  objectively 
as  referring  to  a  long  object.  Some  of  these  instrumental  prefixes 
have  always,  and  others  sometimes,  been  found  placed  directly 
before  the  verb  stem ;  but  those  denoting  action  with  a  part  of  the 
body,  such  as  liwi-  and  hi-,  are  sometimes  followed  by  -lup-  before 
they  are  prefixed  to  the  verb  stem.  This  -lup-  suggests  the  instru¬ 


mental  case-suffix  -lu. 
dum- 

uga-,  yugi- 

de- 

liwi- 

hi- 

le- 

pilu-k- 

-lup- 

Examples : 

dum-bam 
dum-p  ’op  ’o 
dum-bec 
uga-yam 

yugi-dip 

ugal-dabem 

de-dip 

liwi-lup-gip-us 

liwi-lup-gic-ue 

hi-dip 

hi-lup-gip-us 

le-dip 

le-gege 

di-pilukw-kikeleuhai 

ge-pilu-gep-us-haya 


with  the  end  of  a  long  object 

as  object  of  the  verb :  a  long  one 

with  a  long  object 

with  the  hand  ( ? ) 

with  the  foot 

with  the  head 

with  the  teeth,  by  grinding,  by 
rubbing 

by  turning  (  ? ) 

after  instrumental  prefixes  = 
with  ( ? ) 

hit  with  the  end  of,  jab 

mash  with  the  end  of,  as  a  pestle 

throw  something  long 

hit  with  (the  side  or  edge  of) 
something  long 

crush  with  something  long 

hit  with  the  palm,  slap 

crush  with  the  hand 

raise  with  the  foot 

roll  with  the  foot 

crush  with  the  head 

raise  with  the  head 

crush  with  the  teeth,  grind  with 
a  stone 

rub 

I  turn  it  around 
turn  (raise)  it  up  flat ! 
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III.  SUFFIXES  OF  MOTION. 


The  formative  verb  suffixes,  constituting,  after  the  pronominal 
elements  and  instrumental  prefixes,  the  third  class  of  verb  affixes, 
are  numerous.  Some  eight  or  ten  have  been  determined  and  their 
number  is  probably  considerably  larger.  Their  meanings  are 
much  more  difficult  to  determine  than  their  existence.  Two  of 
the  most  important,  which  show  parallelism  in  form,  denote  mo¬ 
tion  toward  and  from,  especially  with  reference  to  the  speaker. 
Another  pair,  also  showing  some  analogy  in  form,  denote  motion 
up  and  down.  Others  also  have  a  specific  force,  such  as  express¬ 
ing  motion  through  a  flat  surface  like  a  wall.  Others,  like  the 
suffix  -c,  are  used  on  verbs  of  motion,  but  without  any  force  that 
has  been  determined,  and  are  not  unlikely  indicative  merely  of 
motion  as  such  without  further  definition.  Still  others  probably 
have  exact  meanings  but  these  have  not  been  ascertained. 


-uk,  -buk 

-ue,  -bue 

-giti 

-giliwe 

-a-hat 

-c 

-am,  -awam 

-us 

-wa 


motion  toward  the  speaker 

motion  from  the  speaker 

motion  up 

motion  down 

motion  through  a  surface 

frequent  on  verbs  of  motion 

motion  to  ( ? ) 

motion  up  ( ? ) 

motion  (?) 


Examples : 

huc-uk-i 

behec-uk-a 

ga-ya-buk 

ge-yeusiw-ok 

tugic-uk 

ge-cemic-uk 

ge-yeusiw-uwe 

di-liwi-lup-gic-ue-hi 

ga-ya-bue 

ge-dum-buc-uwe 

mi  le-uwe  yeusiu-uwe-acai 


blows  against  us 
shot  at  us 
run  hither ! 
slide  to  me ! 
look  here ! 
throw  it ! 

slide  away ! 

I-foot-with-roll-thither-will 
run  off 

throw  it  away  endwise  ! 
to-you  me-from  slide-hence-will 
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di-yeusiu-awam-hi 

di-cum-ahat-hi 

di-baya-hat-hi 

ge-yeusiu-giti 

ge-yeusiu-giliwe 

leye-wa-a 

diyatkina-wa-a 

baaci-wa-a 

bip-os 

u-lep-us 

gip-ns 

ga-hugip-us 


I  will  slide  to  you 

I-throw-through-will 

I-shoot-in-through-will 

slide  down ! 
slide  up ! 

I  went  home 
we  killed  one  more 
he  went  in 

pick  up,  raise 

lift 

lift 

stand  up,  ye ! 


IV.  TENSE  AND  MODE. 


The  fourth  and  last  class  of  verbal  affixes  comprises  all  the 
signs  of  mode  and  tense,  using  these  terms  in  their  widest  sense, 
and,  like  the  group  of  affixes  expressing  motion,  is  composed  alto¬ 
gether  of  suffixes.  When  both  a  suffix  of  motion  and  one  of  tense 
or  mode  are  used  on  a  verb,  the  latter  takes  the  last  place.  This 
shows  that  Washo,  like  most  languages,  regards  its  mode  and 
tense  affixes  as  more  formal  and  less  etymological  or  derivative 
than  indications  of  the  nature  of  motion.  Just  so  the  inchoatives 
and  conative  -ue,  -gana,  -duwe  precede  the  pure  tense  suffixes  -i, 
-a,  -hi.  The  list  of  tense  and  mode  signs  determined  is  a  long  one 
even  after  the  limited  study  so  far  given  to  the  language,  and  it 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  a  thorough  investigation  will  reveal 
many  other  suffixes.  The  meaning  of  some  of  the  endings  found 
is  quite  clear.  In  other  cases,  especially  where  the  tenses  are  con¬ 
cerned,  the  meaning  is  more  doubtful,  especially  as  regards  the 
finer  shades  of  difference  of  significance  between  one  suffix  and 
another.  Besides  tenses,  participles  or  dependent  modes,  a  dubi- 
tative,  inchoative,  conative,  frequentative,  and  potential  have 
been  found. 

The  imperative  seems  to  be  expressed  primarily  by  a  prefix 
ge-  or  k’e  analogous  to  the  pronominal  elements;  but  in  many 
cases  this  is  accompanied  by  a  suffix  or  enclitic  -ye.  The  optative 
let  us  shows  a  suffix  -ce,  which  may  be  only  the  pronominal  suffix 
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of  duality  -ci.  The  interrogative  is  not  expressed  by  a  suffix  but 
by  the  independent  interrogative  particle  hec.  The  negative  is 
indicated  by  es,  meaning  no  or  not.  This  element  is  used  both  as 
an  independent  word  and  as  a  suffix.  The  simple  phonetic  char¬ 
acter  of  Washo  sometimes  makes  it  difficult  to  determine  whether 
two  or  more  syllables  are  independent  words  or  particles,  or 
merely  constituents  of  a  single  word ;  but  the  fact  that  this  nega¬ 
tive  particle  es,  which  at  times  indubitably  occurs  as  a  separate 
word,  is  found  also  between  the  verb  stem  and  a  tense  suffix,  shows 
it  to  be  at  other  times  unquestionably  a  formative  suffix. 


■ye 

-ce 

-es 

hec  (particle) 

-i 

-a 

-ic 

-ac 

-leki 

-aiki 


-gul-aiki 


imperative  (sometimes) 

optative 

negative 

interrogative1 

present 

indefinite  past,  aorist,  narrative  tense 
present  participle 
past  participle 

immediate  past  (to-day)  completed 

recent  past  (yesterday,  several  days  ago) 
completed 

distant  past,  completed 


-alamaik 

indefinite  perfect  (action  completed 

time  of  its  occurrence  indefinite) 

-hi 

future,  without  further  implication 

-aca 

future,  implying  volition 

-iki,  -icki 

potential  (can,  will,  do) 

-ue 

inchoative 

-gana 

inchoative 

-uc 

frequentative,  usitative 

-du-we 

) 

-du-we-we 

>  conative 

-du-hai 

J 

-hai,  -ihai 

? 

-idun 

dubitative,  quotative 

1  In  the  totally  unrelated  Yurok  language,  spoken  about  the  mouth  of  the 
Klamath  river,  hec,  hac,  is  also  the  interrogative  particle.  In  the  same  lan¬ 
guage  pa,  water,  is  identical  with  pa,  water,  of  many  Shoshonean  dialects — 
and  equally  unindicative,  so  far  as  known,  of  contact  or  common  origin. 
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Examples: 

hec: 

mi  hec  lem  dam-i 
di-gucu  hec  me-giti-i 
le  mild  hec  iye 
mi  hec  um-yatki 
um-baloxad-i  hec-i 
hunate  hec  In 
mi  he  mi-ftum  lapnab-i 
kuteciuna  hec  mi-mlaya 
gudin  hec  la-dam-i 

-es-: 

es 

M-y-es 

mi  1-iki-es-leki 
1-emln-y-ec-leki 
lak  ’aia  es  iibi-i 
le  ec  di-ugatsab-i 
um-bali-es-icki  k’lei 
1-adu-es-i 

icda  wayatsim-es-a 
gik-isa-y-es 
hada-y-es 
le-y-ec-tiwa-i 
di-yuli-y-es-i-na  k  ’lei 

■i: 

dik-muc-i 

m-iye-i 

di-mlaya  bicapu-i 
widi  d-emlu  anaw-i 

a: 

1-iki-es-a 

dik-milu  di-degem-a 
dik-milu  iid-a 
ic  le-ci  di-lu-a 


did  you  hit  me  ? 
did  my  dog  bite  you  ? 
you  saw  me  ? 
did  you  kill  him  ? 
have  you  a  gun  ? 
with  what  ? 

did  you  crush  yourself  ? 
how  many  your  wives  ? 
who  struck  me  ? 


no 

it  is  not  he 
I  did  not  see  you 
I  have  not  eaten 
together  not  come 
I  did  not  kick  him 
ye  cannot  shoot  us 
I  have  no  hand 
then  there  was  no  smoke 
not  his  own  elder  sister 
not  there 
I  did  not  do  it 
I  am  not  dead 

I  am  running 
you  walk 

my  wife  is  hungry 
this  food  is  good 

he  did  not  see  me 
I  met  my  friend 
my  friend  said 
then  we  two  sat  down 
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-ic,  -ac: 
paaleu 

Paiutes 

dik-milu  de-tulitsek-a 

My-friend  in-his-fingers 

icda  di-bali-a  d-emli-a 

Then  I-shot;  in-heart 

le-pam-ac  di-bali-a 

Having-gone-there,  I-shot. 


-leki: 

mi  1-iki-leki 

John  1-iki-leki  eebe 

1-emlu-leki 

di-gum-suuc-leki 

yeusiu-wuwe-leki 

-aiki : 

lot  di-gel-uc-i-aiki 

mi  1-ecl-aiki 

lot  John  gum-suuc-aiki 

1-emlu-y-aiki 


di-mhahan-gaha-a 

began- to-fight. 

bali-ic-na  icna  iciw-a 

being-shot,  nevertheless  recovered. 

di-bali-ic  yuli-ac  le-pam-a 

shooting,  having-killed,  I-went-there. 

ic  miile 

Then  all 

gaklaac-es-a 

did-not-tell-him. 

I  saw  you 
I  saw  John  to-day 
I  was  eating 
I  dreamed 

he  slid  away  (several  hours 
ago) 

yesterday  we  ran 
I  gave  it  to  you 
yesterday  John  dreamed 
I  ate  (several  days  ago) 


dek’eu  gie-ae  leu 

many  coming-up,  we 


ida  miile  deudiic  muftagem-a 

Thereupon  all  trees  he-asked. 

siisu  yaasa  mu^agem-ic  gii-sa 

birds  also  asking,  they-too 


-gul-aiki : 

mi  1-ecil-gul-aiki 

-alamaik : 

lak  ’alin  dimdanal-alamaik 
dik-muc-alamaiki 


I  gave  it  to  you  long  ago 


once  I  went  hunting 
once  I  was  running 


di-mdanal-hi 
da-le-pam-hi 
dek-lu  di-cum-ahat-hi 

1-eme-hi 

mi-mutsuk-hi 


I  am  going  hunting 

I  am  going  there 

I  will  throw  through  with  a 
rock 

I  drink,  I  will  drink 
I  will  doctor  you 
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-aca: 

John  me-giti-aca-i 
le-yuli-y-aca-hai 
miw-aca-i 
yeusiu-wuwe-aca-i 

-iki: 

yatk-iki  k  ’ei 
mi-yatk-iki  k  ’lei 
le-ci-ci  yatk-es-iki  k’ele 
piteli  min  lieic-iki 
helmil  gna-galisi  1-ebikab-iki 


John  wants  to  bite  you 
they  will  kill  me 
you  will  be  eaten  up 
will  begin  to  slide  off 

it  can  be  killed 
I  am  able  to  kill  you 
they  cannot  kill  you  and  me 
do  ye  eat  lizard  ? 
in  three  years  I  will  return 


-ue : 

muc-ue-i 

i-aca-ue-i 

-gana : 

di-mhahau-gana-a 

behececla-gana-a 

di-bekel-gana-a 

-duwe,  -duwewe,  -duhai: 

leem-yatek-duwe-a 

le-giti-duwe 

le-yuli-duhai 

l-i&i-duwewe-hi 

i&i-duwewe-hi 

1-aca-duwe-i 

mi-giti-duwe 

-Jiai,  -ihai: 

gi-l-aklaac-hai-aiki 
gudin-a-hec  m-aklaacJiai-i 
di-yuli-y-aca-hai 
di-pa-ihai 

mi-u-kal-depem-ihai 


he  is  beginning  to  run 
I  begin  to  urinate 

our  battle  began 

began  to  shoot  at  each  other 

I  began  to  cut  it  up 

you  tried  to  kill  me 
he  tries  to  bite  me 
they  wish  to  kill  me 
I  will  look  for  her 
they  are  trying  to  see  him 
I  must  urinate 
I  will  (try  to)  bite  you 

he  told  me 
who  told  you  ? 

I  will  kill  them 
I  lost  them 
I  will  slap  you 
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4  duil : 


muc-idun 


I  think  he  is  coming  run¬ 
ning 


1-iye-u-edun  iidi 
paleu  leci  icuc-idun  iidi 


I  guess  he  has  gone 


the  Paiutes  are  coming  to 
kill  us,  I  hear 


ac  t  ’anu  wokaya-iduh  id-ac 


I  heard  someone  speaking 


SINGULAR  AND  PLURAL. 


A  number  of  Washo  verbs  show  different  stems  in  the  singular 
and  plural.  Sometimes  one  of  the  stems  seems  modified  from  the 
other ;  in  other  cases  they  differ  radically.  This  phenomenon  is 
of  some  frequency  in  American  languages.  It  has  been  men¬ 
tioned  by  Powell  as  occurring  in  Shoshonean,  and  Dr.  Goddard 
has  recently  shown  it  to  exist  in  a  very  marked  form  in  Atha¬ 
bascan.  In  California  the  Porno  linguistic  family  presents  a 
number  of  cases,  and  sporadic  instances  occur  in  other  native 
languages  of  the  state.  There  is  not  necessarily  anything  radi¬ 
cally  different  from  Indo-European  conditions  in  such  existence 
of  totally  distinct  stems  for  singular  and  plural.  The  phenome¬ 
non  loses  much  of  its  strangeness  when  we  reflect  that  we  have 
numerous  verbs  in  English  which  denote  only  repeated  or  mul¬ 
tiple  action.  The  word  thrash,  for  instance,  cannot  be  used  of  a 
single  striking.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  relation  between  the 
totally  diverse  singular  and  plural  stems  of  apparently  the  same 
meaning  in  Indian  languages  is  to  be  conceived  of  as  somewhat 
similar  to  the  relation  between  our  English  kill  and  exterminate. 
At  least  it  is  not  impossible  to  understand  how  the  relation  of 
meaning  between  these  two  English  verbs  could  under  certain 
conditions  come  to  be  like  that  found  in  the  Indian  languages 
between  distinct  singular  and  plural  stems  of  the  same  meaning. 
One  difference  is  that  while  we  have  verbs  such  as  thrash  and 
exterminate  which  apply  only  to  plural  action,  we  apparently 
have  none  that  are  necessarily  limited  to  a  single  action.  While 
the  existence  of  such  distinctly  singular  verbs  seems  to  be  con¬ 
trary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Indo-European  languages,  yet  it  must 
be  plain  that  their  occurrence  theoretically  is  not  more  remark- 
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able  than  the  occurrence  of  verbs  limited  to  plural  action.  When 
both  exclusively  singular  and  exclusively  plural  verbs  exist  in  a 
language,  it  is  natural  that  if  the  meanings  of  two  are  only  some¬ 
what  akin,  there  should  be  a  tendency  to  parallel  and  pair  them 
until  they  actually  become  equivalent  to  merely  singular  and 
plural  forms  of  one  word.  It  is,  however,  not  even  certain  that 
the  phenomenon  is  actually  pushed  to  such  an  extremity  in  In¬ 
dian  languages,  for  we  know  too  little  about  them  to  say  positively 
that  there  is  no  difference  in  signification  other  than  that  of  num¬ 
ber.  It  is  very  probable  that  in  at  least  some  Indian  languages 
there  is  in  such  stems  the  same  difference  in  connotation  and  even 
denotation  of  the  verbal  action  itself,  that  there  exists  between 
English  kill  and  exterminate. 

The  parallels  just  made  with  English  furnish  also  an  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  striking  fact  that  wherever  in  American  languages 
such  distinct  stems  for  singular  and  plural  are  found,  or  where 
the  plural  is  distinguished  from  the  singular  by  an  affixed  ele¬ 
ment,  as  in  Mutsun  and  other  languages,  the  plurality  of  the 
intransitive  verb  is  determined  by  the  subject  and  that  of  the 
transitive  verb  by  the  object.  It  may  be  true,  as  has  been  said, 
that  the  tendency  of  American  languages  is  to  regard  the  object 
as  more  closely  related  to  the  verb  than  the  subject ;  but  the  fact 
that  words  like  our  English  exterminate  imply,  not  a  plurality 
of  subjects  nor  even  of  actions  by  one  subject,  but  a  plurality  of 
objects  affected,  shows  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
any  such  wider-reaching  explanation. 


Singular  Stem 

Plural  Stem 

Sit 

gegel 

luwe 

Stand 

yal 

ahu 

Lie 

macam 

mayac 

Run 

mu-c 

igelu-c,  yeni-c 

Run  off 

mo-y 

igalu-y,  yaha-y 

Fall  over 

pi  we 

heti 

Fall  off 

piti 

diti 

The  distributive  or  collective  suffix  -kie  which  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed  in  connection  with  the  plural  of  nouns,  occurs  also  on 
verbs.  Instances  have  been  previously  given. 
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VERB  STEMS. 

A  curious  phenomenon  which  has  not  become  very  clear  is  a 
change  of  stem  in  certain  verbal  roots  according  to  modification 
of  meaning.  This  takes  place  both  with  and  without  the  addition 
of  affixes.  In  some  cases  the  stem  vowel  changes,  in  others  the 
initial  consonant.  The  changes  whether  in  vowel  or  consonant 
are  always  to  a  related  sound,  between  a  and  e,  e  and  i,  1  and  d, 
1  and  n,  etc.  Somewhat  similar  are  certain  series  of  apparently 
distinct  verb  roots  which  are  akin  in  meaning  and  resemble  each 
other  in  form.  It  thus  appears  that  more  thorough  study  will 
either  lead  to  a  further  analysis  of  Washo  verbs  than  is  now  pos¬ 
sible,  or  will  discover  new  processes  of  stem  modification. 


uga-yam 

to  strike  with  a  long  object 

dam 

to  strike  with  a  round  object 

dalik 

to  strike  with  the  fist 

dum-bam 

to  strike  with  the  end  of  a  long  object 

lep 

to  crush 

dep 

to  crush  with  a  round  object 

cle-dip 

to  crush  with  the  hand 

le-dip 

to  crush  with  the  teeth,  a  stone,  etc. 

yugi-dip 

to  crush  with  a  long  object 

lap-nab 

to  crush  flat  a  part  of  the  body 

lep-neb 

to  crush  flat  a  round  object 

lep-leb 

to  crush  flat  a  long  object 

The  number  of  verbs  obtained  is  not  inconsiderable,  but  only 
in  the  minority  of  these  has  the  simplest  stem  form  been  deter¬ 
mined  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  Even  in  such  cases  the  roots 
seem  to  be  frequently  polysyllabic.  The  purely  dynamic  stems 
show  a  greater  tendency  to  be  monosyllabic  than  others.  Of  the 
following  apparent  stems  a  number  will  probably  ultimately  be 
found  to  be  derivative.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  mono¬ 
syllable  muc,  to  run,  is  not  a  radical,  as  mo-y  is  to  run  off,  to  flee. 
The  plurals  of  these  words,  yeni-c  and  yana-y,  show  a  similar  re¬ 
lation.  It  is  clear  that  there  are  numerous  formative  affixes  that 
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have  not  yet  been  determined.  In  connection  with  the  subject  of 
verbal  radicals,  the  close  relation  between  many  nouns  and  verbs 
should  not  be  forgotten. 


Monosyllabic: 

pa 

lose 

iw,  eu 

eat  (transitive) 

mu 

run  (sing.) 

ip-am 

go  to 

guc 

noise,  sound 

yak,  yap  ’k 

cut 

sue 

dream 

bip,  gip,  u-lep 

lift,  raise 

dam,  bam 

strike,  hit 

lep,  dep,  lal-u 

crush,  mash 

bee,  cum 

throw 

gic,  lel-b 

roll 

yal 

stand  (sing.) 

bal-i 

shoot,  kill 

id 

say 

is 

take 

yok-am 

pull  out,  pluck 

mac-am 

lie  (sing.) 

• 

Apparently  Polysyllabic : 

anal 

live 

giti 

bite 

ifti 

see 

yuli 

kill,  dead 

yatEk 

kill 

yoma 

kill 

emlu 

eat  (intransitive) 

iye 

walk 

ipu 

find 

bicapu 

hungry 

ibi 

come 

iwa 

do 

lwa 
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galam 

hamu 

bemukul 

ime 

ugatsap 

mutsuk 

depu 

aca 

gayam,  dalik,  dab-em 

ulec 

eyud 

ugis 

piwe,  piti 

heti,  diti 

gegel 

luwe 

ahu 

mayac 

igelu,  yeni,  yana 

damal 

danal 

palal 

aya 

liucu 

bekel 

degem 

icuc 

mahau 

cacu 

yensiu 

basa 

ukai 

yakam 

alin 

aklaac 

peyn 


like 

think,  wish 
chew 
drink 
kick 

make  medicine 

stab 

urinate 

strike,  hit 

carry 

put  on 

split 

fall  (sing.) 
fall  (plur.) 
sit  (sing.) 
sit  (plur.) 
stand  (plur.) 
lie  (plur.) 
run  (plur.) 
hear 
hunt 

smell  (transitive) 
to  move  running 
to  move  in  the  air 
cut  up 

meet,  come  to 

come  to  kill 

fight 

fear 

slide 

skin,  flay 

shout  to 

cut 

lick  up 
tell  to 
buy,  pay 
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ADJECTIVE. 


A  number  of  adjectives,  such  as  d-anau,  good,  Uiyeli,  large, 
have  the  appearance  of  being  derived  from  verb-stems  by  the 
noun-formative  d-.  Anau,  good,  has  actually  once  been  found 
without  the  initial  d-,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  this  form  is  to 
be  regarded  as  verbal  and  predicative,  as  contrasted  with  the  sub¬ 
stantival  and  attributive  form  with  initial  d-.  Other  adjectives, 
such  as  Uyeli,  large,  and  dalyawi,  black,  have  not  been  observed 
to  undergo  any  change  whether  used  attributively  or  predica- 
tively,  except  that  the  predicative  adjective,  like  the  verb,  occu¬ 
pies  a  place  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  whereas  the  attributive 
adjective  precedes  its  noun. 


di-gucu  tiyeli 
Uyeli  suku  1-epu-i 
hun-a  tiyeli  hec  k’eiki 
d-anau  d-ime 
wicli  d-emlu  anaw-i 


my-dog  is-large 
a-large  dog  I-found 
I  wonder  if  he  is  large 
a  good  drink 
this  food  is  good 


NUMERALS. 

The  Washo  numeral  system  is  quinary  up  to  ten  and  from 
there  on  regularly  decimal  without  any  discovered  trace  of  a 
vigesimal  method  of  counting.  Six  is  five  one ;  seven,  five  two. 
Eight  seems  to  be  a  plural  of  four.  Nine  is  either  five  and  four 
or  one  less.  Ten  is  one  ten.  Eleven  is  ten  and  one ,  twelve  ten 
and  two,  and  so  on.  Twenty  is  two  ten,  thirty  three  ten,  and  so 
on.  Similarly,  one  hundred  is  one  ten  ten. 

The  numerals  take  several  forms  but  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
be  provided  with  classifying  affixes.  In  ordinary  counting  the 
numerals  up  to  five  end  in  -h,  except  one  and  four,  which  end  in 
-a.  When  persons  are  designated,  a  suffix  -u  is  added  before 
which  the  final  -h  disappears.  This  -u  is  apparently  the  suffix 
which  is  the  sign  of  the  plural  in  pronouns.  This  is  the  more 
probable  from  the  fact  that  the  word  for  two  has  -ci  instead  of  -u 
and  that  the  word  for  one  shows  neither  suffix.  When  animals 
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or  inanimate  objects  are  spoken  of,  the  pronominal  number  suf¬ 
fixes  are  not  used  and  the  final  -n  is  also  absent.  Only  the  word 
for  one,  which  in  counting  lacks  the  final  -n,  uses  it  when  an  ani¬ 
mal  or  an  object  is  designated.  When  periods  of  time,  or  meas¬ 
ures  other  than  money,  are  referred  to,  the  inanimate  forms  are 
used,  while  the  noun  to  which  they  refer  is  preceded  by  a  prefix 
gua-  or  -kum.  This  prefix  is  also  used  on  nouns  after  the  inter¬ 
rogative  kutecina,  how  many?  To  express  a  distributive  or  col¬ 
lective,  such  as  one  each  or  three  at  a  time,  a  reduplication  is 
employed :  lek’-ek’-en,  hel-el-mi-u.  As  in  the  reduplication  of  the 
noun,  this  is  final,  not  initial,  but  it  is  the  first  or  stem  syllable, 
not  the  whole  word  or  its  last  part,  which  is  subject  to  the  redu¬ 
plication.  An  appearance  of  reduplication  in  the  interior  of  the 
word  is  thus  given.  When  persons  are  designated,  these  redupli¬ 
cated  forms  take  the  same  suffixes  as  the  unreduplicated  forms, 
-n  for  one  and  -u  for  numbers  above  two.  A  few  other  forms 
have  been  found  which  give  indication  of  still  further  modifica¬ 
tions  of  the  numerals.  Lak’alin  is  once,  one  time.  Heskil-cin  is 
two  only.  Lak’-aia  is  separately,  alone.  Numerals  are  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  any  modification  for  designating  differences  in  shape,  as 
in  certain  languages  of  the  North  Pacific  Coast. 


Counting 

Persons 

Animals  and 

1  lak ’a 

lek’lin 

lak ’an 

2  hesken 

heskelci 

heske 

3  helmin 

helmiu 

helmE 

4  hawa 

hawau 

hawa 

5  tubaldin 

tubaldu 

tubaldi 

6  tubaldE  lak 

7  tubaldE  hesken 

8  hawaawa 

9  tubaldi  ida  hawa 

10  lak  ’a  mutsumi 

11  lak ’a  mutsumi  ’da  lak 

12  lak ’a  mutsumi  ’da  hesken 
20  heskE  mutsumi 

30  helmE  mutsumi 
100  la  ’  mutsum  ’  mutsumi 
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CONNECTIVES. 

Connectives  or  introductory  particles  are  frequently  used 
between  sentences  and  show  a  much  greater  variety  and  finer 
shades  of  meaning  than  in  some  Californian  languages,  in  certain 
of  which  one  or  two  such  particles  are  made  to  do  universal  and 
monotonous  service.1  The  principal  connectives  whose  meaning 
has  become  more  or  less  clear  are  the  following. 

Ic,  then,  appearing  to  indicate  that  the  action  described  in 
the  previous  sentence  is  completed  or  is  not  continued  in  the  sen¬ 
tence  now  opening.  Usually  there  is  a  change  of  subject. 

Ac,  and,  contrasts  with  ic  and  indicates  a  continuance  of  the 
action  expressed  in  the  previous  sentence. 

Icda,  then,  and  then,  is  difficult  to  distinguish  in  meaning 
from  ic. 

Ida  has  about  the  force  of  thereupon.  It  indicates  that  the 
action  expressed  in  the  previous  sentence  is  over,  and  denotes 
something  of  a  break.  Usually  the  same  subject  is  kept  in  the 
sentence  which  it  opens. 

Icna  is  but. 

Ina  or  -na  has  the  meaning  of  because  and  although. 

Udi  is  after. 

Other  particles  with  force  evidently  related  to  the  preceding 
are  da,  a,  udic. 

ORDER  OF  WORDS. 

The  order  of  words  is  fairly  fixed  in  Washo.  The  verb  is  at 
the  end  of  the  sentence.  The  subject,  if  a  noun,  precedes  the 
object.  The  normal  order  thus  is  subject,  object,  predicate.  The 
independent  pronouns  occupy  the  same  position  as  nouns.  As 
the  pronominal  affix-elements  are  prefixed,  their  general  position 
as  regards  the  verb  stem  thus  is  the  same  as  that  of  independent 
words.  But  in  transitive  forms  the  object  seems  to  precede  the 
subject  in  the  compound  prefix.  The  attributive  adjective  pre¬ 
cedes  the  noun.  When  the  adjective  is  predicate  it  occupies  the 
place  of  the  verb  at  the  end  of  the  sentence.  Of  two  nouns  con¬ 
nected  by  a  possessive  pronoun,  the  one  with  the  pronominal 
prefix  precedes  the  one  in  its  absolute  form. 


1  Cf.  the  interminable  Yokuts  ama,  then. 
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TEXTS. 

Several  unsuccessful  efforts  were  made  to  obtain  connected 
original  texts  from  the  informant  employed.  Two  brief  narra¬ 
tives  given  in  English  were  however  successfully  rendered  by 
him;  and  while  they  may  at  times  depart  from  true  Washo  idiom 
and  may  not  be  entirely  accurate  translations,  they  are  at  least 
approximately  correct  and  their  internal  structure  shows  them 
to  be  of  sufficient  coherence  to  give  that  invaluable  safeguard  and 
necessary  means  to  arriving  at  an  understanding  of  a  language — 
a  context. 


I 


lak’a-lin  dim-dahal-alamaik  i-da 

At  one  time  I  went  hunting.  Thereupon 


memdeuwi 

a  deer 


1-iM-a 

I  saw. 


icna 

1-iki-es-a 

la-palal-es-a 

da-y-es 

huc-uwe-c 

But 

it  did  not  see  me, 

did  not  scent  me, 

not 

the  air  moving 
from  me. 

ic-da 

cli-bali-a 

d’emli-a 

di-bali-ic 

yuli-ac 

Then 

I  shot  it. 

In  the  heart 

shooting  it, 

having  killed, 

le-pam-a 

I  went  up  to  it. 


di-beftel-gaiia 

I  began  to  cut  it  up. 


iid-ac  paleu-dun  iid-ac 

speaking,  Paiute,  it  seemed,  speaking; 


ac 

Then 

ic-ha 

but 


/anu 

someone 

1-iM-es-a 

I  did  not  see. 


wokayay-idun 

I  seemed  to  hear 

a-di-yabu'-a 

I  ran  off 


dik-milu-v-awic 

€/ 

toward  my  friend. 

icu’c-iduii 


a 


dik-milu  di-degem-a 

My  friend  I  met. 


paleu 

"  Paiutes 


seem  to  he  coming 
to  murder 


1C 


ei 


iid-i 

I  think! 

iid-a 


di-atuk-ci 

Let  us  kill  them !  ” 


le-ci-ci 


k’e 


dik-milu 

to  my  friend 


degumbisi 


le-ci 

us  (dual) 

di-yam-a 

I  said. 

lei-ci-le 


Then:  "Good,”  he  said; 

we 

(are) 

brave, 

we  are ; 

kik’et’ekeuk’ecle 

ac  le- 

ci-ci 

heskil-eiu 

1  lei-ci-le 

they  are  many, 

while 

we 

two  only 

we  are; 

ic-ua 

le-ci-ci 

yatk-es-iki 

k’ele 

le-ci-ci 

cacuduwA7a2 

hut 

us 

they  cannot  kill 

(us.) 

Us 

they  fear,” 

iid-a 

dik-milu 

ic 

le-ci 

di7-lu-7a 

himu-acA 

said 

my  friend. 

Then 

we 

sat  down 

in  the  willows. 

i-da 

dik-milu 

ta  wi  1 

-es-a 

meckitset 

1-ecl-oc 

Thereupon 

my  friend’s 

knife  I  took, 

arrows 

having  given  him. 

paleu 

lakafi3 

t/ew’es 

ekayabiki&al- 

ac  le-ci 

Paiute 

one 

near  by 

being  about  somewhere  we 

(though  not  seen 

) 
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Ai-sa 

he  also 

d’ihep 

the  head 

le-u 


di-beyeclo7  de-wigi-a4  di-bali-Ac  dik-milu  de-tseguguc-a 

shot  at  him.  In  his  eye  I  hitting  him,  my  friend  in  his  belly 

fta-bali-oc  yuli-a’  dik-muw-am-ac5  mA’ac-am-a5 

hitting  him,  he  died.  I  having  run  up  to  him  (lying  there), 

di-basa’-ac  paleu  dew’es  d’ek7eu-gic-as6 

I  having  skinned,  the  Paiutes  near  having  come  in  numbers, 

di-mhahai-gana’-a  leu  di-kum  behec-ec-la-gana?-a‘ 

began  to  fight,  we  and  they  each  began  to  shoot  at. 

other 


we  and 
they 


i-da  lakan3 

di-bali-a 

di-ukayecla  mlu 

le-ci 

Thereupon  One 

I  shot. 

I  shouted:  ”You 

we 

di-cacuduwi-esi2 

leci-na1 

ml-u  um-bali-es-icki 

00 

•  pH 

4^ 

do  not  fear! 

But  us 

you  cannot  shoot 

(us). 

1111-11 
You 

heskil-ci 

two 


ke  um-yuli-y-aca-iAri-me7le’9 

dead  will  be.” 


le-ci 


we 


dik-milu-liaka 

(I)  together  with 
my  friend 


le-ci 

we 


di-yatk-ic 

killing 

di-ftu 


1-eed-ic  liamuA'ola 

I  said  (?)  they  were  afraid  (?) 

ina  behe’ec-ug-a’m5  7 

because.  Shooting  at  us  thence 


lakA 

one 

le-ci 

we 


le-ci 

we 


di-yatA^-inaw-a 

killed  another. 


10 


di-yatEk-inau 

killed  others 


di-kdeiciwa(n) 

pursued. 

10 


yana-y-a-icna 

Although  they  fled. 


akmuyapliay-ac 

dodging 

ic  yana-y-a 

Then  they  fled 

liawa-u 

four  of  them 


tf’iliep 

The  heads 


di-yakam-ay-a 

we  cut  off 


ihep 

their  heads. 

iciw-a 

he  became 
well. 


dik-milu 

My  friend 

udi 

After  that 


de-tulitsek’-a 

in  his  fingers 


le-ci 

we, 

bali-ic-na1 

although  being  shot, 


le-ci 

we  two 


le-iyawa?-a 

went  home. 


udi 

After  that 


liayeda 

and  there  (?) 

ic-da 

and 

le-ci 

we 

hawa-u 

the  four 

ic-na 

never¬ 
theless 

le-u 

we  all 


di-yewiA*el  loc-a 

war-dance  danced. 


II. 


Iowi*  maduk-tsaitsaiyi  gik-beyu-haka 

Ioi  Blue-jay  her  younger  brother  with 

deuh-yuli11  Tibi-a  umlaya  beyu-a 

ghost  came,  wife  bought, 

13 


ic-da 

Then 


ft-umlaya-eAi’-a1 

they  were  married. 


udi-c 

Thereupon 


anal- i- a 

lived. 


lelEm 

At  night 
12 


15  wi  A’a-dage 

Ioi  itwas(?) 

watli  Ioi 

in  the  morning  Ioi 


*Cf.  Boas,  Chinook  Texts,  161,  and,  for  a  Yokuts  version,  II,  275,  of  the  present  series. 
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miiki-es-etiy-a 

was  gone  from  there. 


13 


ha’lin’a 

for  a  long 
time 


\  1 

e7a 

was  there. 


ic-da  de-p&yu 

Then  her  younger  brother 

lak’A  gua-galisi 

One  year 


maduk-tsaitsaiyi 

Blue- jay 

udi  di-Isa 

after,  ”  My  elder  sister 


1-iAd-du’wewe-hi  iid-a  ida  mile 

I  will  try  to  see,”  he  said.  Thereupon  all 

tf’anu  iyewe-hec-igi 

a  person  go  can 


deudiic  muMgem-a 

trees  he  asked: 


gun- a 

"  Where 


yuli-y-udil 

after  he  dies'?” 


deudiic 

the  trees 

mu/fagem-ic 

asking, 


ga-klaac-es-a 

did  not  tell  him. 


1C 

Then 


mile 

all 


gi-sa 

they  too 


ga-klaac-es-a 

did  not  tell  him. 


1C 

Then 


S1SU 

birds 

ya-sa 

also 


muMgem-icki 

he  could  (?)  ask 

ke-pe  yu-y-a 

he  paid  it 


14 


le-peyu-y-ac 

”  Having  paid  me, 

ac  deuh-yuli 

and  ghosts’ 


da 

then 


mi-A’uw-am-hi5 

I  will  carry  you  there.” 


ic-na 

But 

ya-sa1 

also 

teek 

stone 

ic 

Then 


d-anal-a 

to  a  village. 

d-anal-a 


ic-da 

Then 

ya-sa 


itfiawa-y-a 

country  to 
15 


fte-guw-am-a 

it  carried  him 


wayatsim-es-a"  ic 

smoke  was  not  there.  Then 


laka 

one 


house  to 

also 

gik-Isa 

i’pu-a 

his  elder 
sister 

he  found. 

es-i 

di-yuli-y 

"  No, 

I  am  not  d 

ic-da 

k’lei8 

(then) 

(i).”  i 

ic-da 

mile 

Then 

all 

lak’a(n) 

denh 

rpam-a 

he  went  to. 


i-da 

Thereupon 


tat 

w  (Indicating 
surprise) 


um-yuli-hec-i 

are  you  dead 


p  aciwa-a 

he  entered. 

_  \  i  -8 

me  i 

(are  you), 

lb 


i-da 

hereupon 

d-anal 

houses 


one 

hun-a 

”  What 

gi16 

to  her. 


k’lfei®  deek 

(I)  stone  me 

mile  t- anal 

all  houses 

dibi&en 

bones 

li  mac-am-a3  de-Isa  leleu 

skeleton  lay  his  older  sister  close  by. 

mada-aca-a  heci  hadi-A-e  £7euh-yuli 

do  you  wish  to  do  with  (question)  that  (near  you)  skeleton?” 


NOTES  TO  TEXTS. 


t  ?Iyeli 

large 

i-da 

Thereupon 

di-beyu 

my  younger 
brother?” 

gubi’-i 

brought, 


beyetsEksa-gana-a 

he  began  to  open. 

mipul-gic-a6  ic-da 

were  full  of.  Then 

ic 

Then 

iid-a 

he  said 


1 A  number  of  compositions  or  enclitic  postpositions  of  an  adverbial 
nature  occur  in  these  texts.  They  affect  numeral,  pronominal,  and  verbal 
stems.  It  will  be  noted  that  some  of  these:  -udi,  after,  and  -ha,  but,  how¬ 
ever,  although,  occur  also  as  connectives  or  parts  of  them.  In  all  instances 
represented  in  the  texts  these  adverbial  elements  were  heard  and  written  as 
forming  one  word  with  the  preceding  stem,  which  however  does  not  exclude 
their  being  in  reality  only  postpositions. 
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heskil-cin 

leei-na 

baliic-na 

yuliy-udi 

ya-sa 

gi-sa 


two  only 
but  us 

although  shot 
after  he  dies 
also 

they  too,  he  also 


2  It  is  not  certain  whether  this  word  contains  the  conative  -duwe. 


3  In  two  of  the  three  occurrences  of  the  numeral  one  with  a  reference  to 
a  person  in  these  texts,  its  final  sound  seemed  to  be  -n.  In  sentences  ob¬ 
tained  independently  of  the  texts,  this  form  laka-n  was  used  of  objects  or 
animals,  and  a  form  lek-lin  when  persons  were  referred  to. 

4  There  seems  very  little  doubt  that  the  stems  wiM,  eye,  and  iM,  to  see, 
have  a  common  origin. 

6  Several  instances  of  the  use  of  the  suffix  -am  occur.  It  seems  likely,  but 
cannot  be  positively  determined,  that  this  suffix  expresses  the  idea  of  motion 
toward. 


6  In  the  two  instances  of  the  use  of  the  suffix  -Me  appended  to  verb  stems 
in  these  texts,  its  meaning  appears  to  be  collective.  This  is  the  same  suffix 
that  has  been  described  on  nouns. 

7  The  three  forms  of  the  stem  behec,  to  shoot  at,  occurring  in  the  first 
text,  include  a  finally  reduplicated  form  behec-ec-  in  the  passage  where  repe¬ 
tition  or  reciprocity  is  expressed. 

8  The  forms  k’lei,  k’mei  or  mei,  and  k’ei,  occur  frequently  in  Washo  with 
reference  to  the  first,  second,  and  third  person  respectively.  Their  exact 
force  is  not  yet  clear.  They  seem  to  be  more  than  merely  emphatic  forms  of 
the  personal  pronouns  and  apparently  contain  a  demonstrative  or  verb  sub¬ 
stantive. 


nuci-k  ’lei 
nuci-k ’mei 
nuci-k  ’ei 
kudin-a-hec  k’ei 
John  t’eli’hu  k’ei 
le  t’eli’hu  k’lei 
widi  tawi  k’ei 
dalyawi-k  ’mei 
dalyawi-k  ’lei 
le  degumbisi  k’lei 
degumbisi  k’ei 
huna  t’iyeli  hec  k’ei-ki 
cemu  k’e-a 
cemu  k’e-i 


I  am  worthless 
you  are  worthless 
he  is  worthless 
who  is  this? 

John  is  a  man 
I  am  a  man 
this  is  a  knife 
you  are  black 
I  am  black 
I  am  brave 
it  is  hard 

I  wonder  if  he  is  big 
he  was  the  very  one 
he  is  the  one 


0  This  form  is  not  clear  and  may  consist  of  two  separate  words.  The 
suffix  -aca  is  usually  a  future  desiderative  but  in  the  present  case  can  scarcely 
express  a  wish.  The  following  suffix,  -iki-,  is  the  usual  potential  suffix. 

10  The  suffix  -inaw,  occurring  in  these  two  words,  has  not  been  found  other¬ 
wise.  If  the  translation  is  correct,  its  force  is  that  of  again,  another,  or 
additionally. 
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11  The  connection  between  deuh-yuli,  a  ghost,  and  yuli,  the  stem  meaning 
to  die,  is  certain. 

12  The  form  fca-dage  cannot  be  analyzed.  It  seems  to  contain  the  pro¬ 
nominal  element  ha,  Are,  gi  of  the  third  person,  and  possibly  the  demonstra¬ 
tive  of  distance  or  indefinite  reference  di. 

13  The  two  forms  here  given  containing  the  suffix  -eti  have  not  been  paral¬ 
leled  in  the  remaining  material  obtained.  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  they 
amplify  the  verb  stem  by  adding  to  it  the  idea  of  there. 

14  Although  a  potential  does  not  seem  called  for  in  this  verb  by  the  con¬ 
text,  the  suffix  -icki  has  been  otherwise  found  with  a  potential  meaning, 
though  less  frequently  than  the  similar  suffix  -iki.  Cf.  um-bali-es-icki  kTei, 
you  cannot  hit  us,  in  the  first  text;  also  gik-iidi-icke  ifci-duwewe-i,  the-one- 
who-said-it  they-are-looking-for,  and  tabo  macam-icke  lepui,  a-white-man 
lying  I-found. 

15  The  verb  wayatsim-es-a,  there  was  no  smoke,  is  apparently  formed  from 
a  noun  stem  -wayatsim,  the  negative  es,  and  the  preterite  -a. 

16  The  frequent  form  gi  (ha,  he,  etc.)  does  not  ordinarily  seem  to  occur 
in  Washo  except  as  a  prefix.  Its  position  in  the  sentence  proves  it  to  be  an 
independent  word  in  the  present  instance.  It  has  been  stated  that  wdien  there 
is  any  idea  of  distinguishing  between  a  reflexive  third  person  and  a  third 
person  which  is  not  so,  as  between  Latin  se  and  eum  or  suus  and  ejus,  gi-  is 
used  for  the  reflexive  and  de-  for  the  non-reflexive.  From  the  present  texts 
it  seems  that  in  connected  discourse  gi-  serves  to  indicate  a  change  of  sub¬ 
ject;  or,  when  objective,  to  express  that  the  person  referred  to  by  it  is  the 
same  as  the  one  indicated  by  the  subject  of  the  preceding  sentence.  Fuller 
material  is  necessary  to  confirm  this  interpretation,  which  if  correct  would 
show  the  Washo  pronominal  form  gi-  not  to  be  the  exact  equivalent  of  the 
Latin  reflexive,  but  to  possess  a  force  that  is  primarily  distinctive  or  em¬ 
phatic.  In  other  words,  as  long  as  the  same  person  continues  to  be  the  sub¬ 
ject,  no  specific  indication  of  the  third  person  by  this  or  any  other  element 
seems  to  be  regarded  as  necessary.  Gi-  is  reserved  to  indicate  the  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  discourse  of  another  person;  or,  if  this  person  is  already  suffi¬ 
ciently  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  the  noun  denoting  it  or  by  the  con¬ 
text,  gi-  is  then  used  for  the  person  previously  referred  to,  wdio  has  now 
become  affected  by  the  second. 


SPECIMEN  PHRASES. 


mi-l-ecil-hi 

mi-l-ecl-aiki 

mi-l-ecil-gul-aiki 

di-tawi  dik-milu  1-ecl-i 

dik-milu-lu  tawi  1-ecl-i 

1-emlu-y-i 

1-emlu-hi 

1-emlu-leki 

1-emlu-y-aiki 


I  will  give  it  to  you 
I  gave  it  to  you 
I  gave  it  to  you  long  ago 
I  gave  my  friend  my  knife 
I  gave  my  friends  (each)  a  knife 
I  am  eating 
I  shall  eat 
I  was  eating 
I  ate  several  days  ago 
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1-emlu-ce 
mi-le-utiki 
le-u  1-emlu 
t-ayuc 
1-ayuc 
m-ayuc 
gi-i-ayuc 
widi  ayuc 
hadi  ayuc 
widi  ayuc 
di-cuyep 
dik-milu  cuyep 
d-iyek 
1-eyek 
hadi  iyek 
suku  iyek 
tf’iyeli  cemu 

dik-milu-lu  helme  t’aba  yatki 
dik-milu-lu  hel-el-me  t’aba  yatki 

le-di-7ium  galam-i 
tabo-bo  di-galam-i 
tabo-bo  la-galam-i 
widi  tabo  le-duk-nuc-i 
mi-sa  me-duk-nue-i 
widi  tabo  gifeum  galam-i 
mi-l-iW-ac  John  um-giti-leki 

helme  gua-galis-i 

helme  gua-p  ’auud-i 

heske  fcum-ebey-i 

gutecin-a  &um-ebey-i  hec 

heske  7cum-tsiham  1-eme-i 

John  laka  becu  1-ecl-i 

John  kawaiu  1-icli 

laka  fcum-tsinam  d-aca 

1-aca 

1-aca-hi 

1-aca-ue-i 

hue  ’-uwe 

hue  ’-uki 

fca-yab-ufc 

fca-yab-ue 

di-mdanal-hi 

^a-mdanal 

dik-mu-c-alamaiki 

yatk-iki  k’ei 

mi-yatk-iki  kJei 

di-atu-hak  leci  di-igelhuca 


let  us  eat 
I  will  eat  you 
our  food 
hair 
my  hair 
your  hair 
his  hair 

the  hair  of  this  one  here 
the  hair  of  this  one  near  you 
the  hair  of  that  one 
my  nose 

my  friend’s  nose 
tooth,  teeth 
my  teeth 
this  one’s  teeth 
dog’s  teeth 
a  large  one 

my  friends  killed  three  grizzly  bears 
my  friends  killed  three  grizzly  bears 
each 

I  like  myself 
I  like  the  whites 
the  whites  like  me 
this  white-man  dislikes  me 
he  dislikes  you  also 
this  white-man  likes  himself 
I  saw  you  bite  John  (I  seeing  you,  you 
bit  John) 
three  years 
three  nights 
two  days 
how  many  days? 
two  baskets  I  drink 
I  gave  John  one  dollar 
John  gave  me  a  horse 
one  basketful  of  urine 
my  urine 
I  shall  urinate 
I  begin  to  urinate 
blows  (away) 
blows  hither 
run  hither! 
run  away! 

I  shall  go  to  hunt 
go  hunt! 

once  I  was  running 
it  can  be  killed 
I  can  kill  you 

my  older  brother  and  I  were  running 
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laka  le-ci  di-yatk-inaw-a 

le-ci  lek’-ek’-e  le-ci  di-yatk-inaw-a 

gik-idi-icki  ifri-duwewe-i 


we  killed  one  more 

we  each  killed  one  more 

the  one  who  said  it,  they  are  searching 


lek  1-ed-udi  dik-mo-y-i 

id-ac  dik-muc-i 

dik-muc-ac  id-a 

1-adu 

1-adu-es-i 

1-adu-i 

di-lep-lep-i 

la-lap-lub-i 


for  him 

after  I  said  it,  I  ran  off 
he  having  told  me,  I  ran 
I  having  run,  he  told  it 
my  hand 
I  have  no  hand 
I  have  a  hand 

I  mash  something  long  so  as  to  be  flat 
a  blister 


VOCABULARY. 


In  the  brief  field  study  given  to  Washo,  no  attention  was  paid 
to  securing  a  vocabulary  other  than  as  a  means  toward  phonetic 
and  grammatical  investigation.  There  was  no  intention  of  pre¬ 
senting  the  imperfect  lexical  material  thus  obtained,  until  it  was 
realized  that  no  vocabulary  of  Washo  has  ever  been  published, 
and  that  the  determination  of  the  language  by  Powell  as  consti¬ 
tuting  an  independent  family,  howTever  correct  it  may  be,  has 
never  been  rendered  verifiable  by  the  general  availability  of  the 
information  used  for  the  determination.  May  this  be  justification 
for  the  quality  of  the  appended  vocabulary.  While  no  lexical 
comparisons  with  other  languages  have  been  made,  an  acquain¬ 
tance  with  Shoshonean  and  most  the  languages  of  California  leads 
the  author  to  conviction  that  Powell’s  pronouncement  is  right, 
and  that  Washo  is  genetically  unrelated  to  any  of  the  neighboring 
linguistic  families. 


Persons : 


teliw  ’hu 
tamomo 
me  flu 


woman 
old  man 
old  woman 
young  man 


man 


nentucu 

tewiwi 

mehu 


boy 

girl 

baby 


caulamhu 

naunan 
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t  ’anu 

tabo 

wae  ’iu 

pale" 

momliu 

deu-beyu 

deuh-yuli 

muce&eu 

person,  Indian 
white  man 

Washo 

Paiute 

medicine-man 

chief 

ghost 

monster 

Terms  of  Relationship: 

-koi 

-la 

-malolo 

-ham 

father 

mother 

parents 

son 

-ham-u 

-ham-in 

-at ’u 

daughter 

child 

older  brother 

-peyu 

-isa 

-wits  ’uk 
-bapa 

younger  brother 
older  sister 
younger  sister 

paternal  grandfather,  man’s 'son’s 
child 

-elel 

maternal  grandfather,  man’s 
.  daughter’s  child 

-ama 

paternal  grandmother,  woman’s  sons’s 
child 

-gu 

maternal  grandmother,  woman  ’s 
daughter’s  child 

-euci 

-ta 

father’s  brother 

mother’s  brother 

-ya 

-ca  ’ea 

father’s  sister 

mother’s  sister 

-maca 

man’s  brother’s  child 

-magu 

-cemuk 

-mlaya 

-bu-meli 

-ayuk 

-bu-ahali 

man’s  sister’s  child 

woman’s  brother’s  or  sister’s  child 

wife 

husband  (meli,  make  a  fire) 

parent-in-law 

son-in-law  (anal-i,  live) 

-eyec 

-uladut 

-mac-da-la 

daughter-in-law 
man’s  brother-in-law 
man’s  brother’s  wTife  (“my  brother's 
child  its  mother”) 

-yanil 

woman’s  brother’s  wife,  husband’s 
sister 

-ham-in  de-euci 

woman’s  husband’s  brother  (“child 
its  father’s  brother”) 
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Parts  of  the  Body: 

d-ikep 

d-ayuc 

cuyep 

wIM 

hana 

madut 

d-Iyek 

tuli  ’-tsEk 

tuli-pi 

d-adu 

d-alin 

d-utsu 

moko 

d-a  ’hil 

yo  *wi 

cu 

d-acuk 

tsi-guguc 

memeu 

mukuc 

d-Ibis 

tsana 

tsi-mlbi 

dip 

nauwan-anal 

aya 

d-emli 

d-ilek 

tsi-gal 

d-iceu 

d-ibu 

ts’ats’a 

tsi-mel 

peguhul 

di-bifcen 


head 

hair 

nose 

eye 

mouth 

tongue 

tooth 

finger 

nail 

hand 

arm 

elbow 

knee 

leg 

thigh 

breast 

back 

belly 

ribs 

penis 

vagina 

anus 

hip 

navel 

umbilical  cord  (‘ 1  baby  live  ’  ’) 

intestines 

heart 

liver 

kidney 

gall 

neck 

chin 

beard 

eyebrow 

bone 


Artificial  Objects: 

d-anal 

balohat 

meskitsEt 

tawi 

mutsuk 

ts  ’inam 

becu 

dayalimi 


house 

bow 

arrow 

knife 

medicine 

basket 

money  (cf.  pay) 
earth-covered  dance-house 
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Natural  Objects: 

d-ime,  t-ime 
dek,  tek 
d-Ibe 

ebe 

» 

water 

rock 

sun,  moon,  month 
day 

nauwa 

ma  ’losan 

taumahum 

tfewesMm 

deudic 

mak 

da-pauwit 

galis 

t’-iyu 

earth 

star 

cloud 

wind 

tree 

stick,  wood 

night 

year 

fire 

Animals: 

suku 

dog 

-gucu 

memdewi 

hanakmuwe 

dog  (with  pronominal  prefix) 
deer 

elk 

gusu 

ayAs 

ke  ’we 

tulici 

made 

t  ’aba 
peleu 
tsali  ’ 

buffalo 

antelope 

coyote 

W7olf 

bear 

grizzly  bear 
jack  rabbit 
rabbit 

mogop 
tuplpiwi 
ho ’la 

basat 

biwi 

delem 

fox 

skunk 

badger 

ground  squirrel 
tree  squirrel 
gopher 

slsn 

patalni 

fcagi 

maki 

kota 
pi  ’teli 

bird 

eagle 

crow 

rattlesnake 

frog 

lizard 

Adjectives  and  Adverbs: 

mile 

mlla  ’a 

ewe 

iweyesi 
t  ’ekyu 
t  ’iyeli 
behetsin 

all 

everywhere  (all-at) 

several 

constantly 

many 

large 

small 
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t-anau 

good 

nuci 

worthless 

t  ’al-yawi 

black 

dal-popoi 

white 

dal-coconi 

red 

del-pllpili 

blue 

dal-tsatsami 

green,  yellow,  copper 

del-elegi 

dark  red 

-bilata 

rich 

ye’ 

yes 

es 

no 

ebe 

today 

lot 

yesterday 

wat 

tomorrow 

le  ’lem 

midnight 

-sa 

also 

cemu 

one,  the  one 

Verbs  have  been  previously  given  in  the  discussion  of  verb  stems,  and  the 
Numerals  and  Pronouns  will  be  found  in  the  sections  devoted  to  these  parts 
of  speech. 


SUMMARY. 

Washo  is  of  a  comparatively  simple  phonetic  character  which 
results  in  transparence  of  its  structure.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  all  of  its  radicals  are  monosyllabic,  but  it  is  probable  that 
none  contain  combinations  of  consonants.  The  sounds  of  radicals 
and  affixes  are  very  little  modified  by  contact  with  other  radicals 
and  affixes.  Little  composition  of  independent  words  has  been 
discovered,  but  derivation  and  the  expression  of  grammatical 
ideas  by  affixion  are  considerably  developed.  Besides  suffixes, 
prefixes  are  well  represented.  Reduplication  occurs  in  the  verb, 
noun,  and  numeral  to  express  repetition,  distribution,  or  collec¬ 
tivity.  This  reduplication  takes  place  at  the  end,  not  at  the  head 
of  radicals.  The  independent  personal  pronouns  are  little  used 
except  for  emphasis  or  distinction.  In  such  cases  they  are  treated 
like  nouns  and  may  receive  locative  suffixes.  The  grammatical 
functions  of  the  pronouns  are  principally  expressed  by  them  in 
the  form  of  affixes.  These  are  always  prefixed.  Pronominal  pre¬ 
fixes  of  verb  and  noun  are  identical,  but  there  are  different  pre¬ 
fixes  for  initially  vocalic  and  initially  consonantal  words.  Certain 
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stems,  whose  meaning  permits,  are  used  with  the  same  prefix  at 
times  as  verb  and  at  times  as  noun,  these  two  different  functions 
being  indicated  only  incidentally  by  such  suffixes  of  case,  tense, 
or  other  category  as  there  may  be  present,  and  by  the  context. 
Most  nouns  whose  initial  sound  is  a  vowel  are  used  in  their  non- 
pronominal  absolute  form  only  with  a  prefixed  d-  or  related 
dental  sound.  Everything  except  the  nearly  complete  limitation 
of  this  d-  to  initially  vocalic  stems,  argues  for  the  supposition 
that  this  prefix  is  a  noun-forming  affix  or  deriver  from  verbs.  In 
all  pronominal  forms  this  d-  is  lost.  As  the  third  person  in  such 
nouns,  as  in  certain  cases  in  the  verb,  is  expressed  by  the  absence 
and  not  by  the  presence  of  any  pronominal  prefix,  there  is  in  such 
cases  an  apparent  apocope  to  form  the  third  person.  That  is  to 
say,  his  hand  is  in  Washo  shorter  than  hand.  The  union  of  the 
pronominal  prefix  to  both  noun  and  verb  is  sufficiently  intimate 
to  allow  of  the  language  being  classed  as  an  incorporating  one, 
and  this  characteristic  is  further  apparent  in  the  objective  or 
transitive  conjugation  of  the  verb,  in  which  the  subjective  and 
objective  pronominal  constituents  in  some  cases  form  a  unit  which 
cannot  be  positively  resolved  into  the  individual  subjective  and 
objective  elements  as  they  occur  separately.  But  although  gen¬ 
uine,  the  pronominal  incorporation  is  comparatively  simple 
through  a  complete  lack  of  variation  for  number,  the  dual  and 
plural  of  the  pronominal  elements  being  expressed  either  by  ap¬ 
position  of  the  independent  prefixes  or  by  the  addition  of  their 
suffixes  of  number  to  the  verb  or  noun  stem.  As  is  theoretically 
probable  and  actually  usual  in  incorporating  languages,  there  are 
no  syntactical  cases  in  the  noun.  There  are  numerous  local  and 
instrumental  suffixes  resembling  cases.  In  certain  instances  these 
are  but  loosely  attached  to  the  noun  or  pronoun.  They  differ  in 
nothing  from  prepositions  except  in  being  postposed  or  suffixed. 
A  true  plural  is  wanting.  A  distributive  or  collective  which  takes 
its  place  is  expressed  either  by  final  reduplication  or  by  a  suffix. 
This  same  suffix  is  used  also  in  the  verb,  in  which,  however,  final 
reduplication  is  employed  to  indicate  repetition.  Several  verbs 
show  considerably  or  totally  different  stems  for  singular  and 
plural,  but  the  majority  are  as  free  from  any  expression  of  this 
category  as  the  noun.  Verb  stems  are  frequently  augmented  by 
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suffixes  descriptive  of  motion  and  by  instrumental  prefixes. 
There  are  other  derivative  suffixes,  such  as  inchoatives  and  cona¬ 
tives,  and  a  considerable  number  expressing  mode  and  tense.  In 
a  combination  of  several  suffixes  the  more  derivative  precede,  the 
more  grammatical  ones  follow.  There  is  no  passive,  and  the  im¬ 
perative  is  indicated  by  a  quasi-pronominal  form.  Dependent 
clauses  are  used,  but  they  are  participial  or  introduced  by  con¬ 
junctions,  that  is  to  say  non-pronominal,  and  not  relative  or  pro¬ 
nominal.  Demonstrative  pronouns  correspond  in  some  measure 
to  the  three  persons  of  the  personal  pronouns.  They  appear  to 
be  derived  from  adverbial  stems  and  not  to  be  used  as  syntactical 
elements.  There  are  a  number  of  connectives  which  indicate  with 
some  precision  the  relation  of  successive  sentences,  especially  as 
regards  time. 

On  comparison  with  neighboring  linguistic  families  Washo 
shows  much  morphological  distinctness.  In  general  phonetic 
character  and  structural  transparence  it  belongs  to  the  Central 
Californian  class,  which  includes  the  Maidu,  Wintun,  Porno, 
Yuki,  Yokuts,  Costanoan,  and  other  families.  But  it  differs  from 
these  languages  in  the  important  characteristics  of  lacking  syn¬ 
tactical  cases  and  possessing  pronominal  incorporation,  so  that  it 
cannot  be  more  than  partially  included  with  the  Central  Cali¬ 
fornian  morphological  type.  In  its  possession  of  instrumental 
prefixes  Washo  agrees  with  Porno  and  Maidu  of  this  Central  type, 
but  differs  from  other  families  of  the  same  group,  such  as  Yuki 
and  Yokuts.  As  yet  there  seem  to  be  no  special  resemblances 
between  Washo  and  any  single  families  of  the  Central  group. 
The  absence  of  a  true  plural  from  Washo  is  not  indicative  of 
morphological  affinity,  for  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions  all  the 
Californian  languages  north  of  the  latitude  of  San  Francisco 
appear  to  lack  a  plural,  and  all  to  the  south  to  possess  it. 

The  Washo  reduplication  to  express  distribution  or  collec¬ 
tivity  recalls  the  languages  of  the  North  Pacific  Coast,  where  this 
feature  is  frequently  well-developed.  It  occurs  as  far  south  as 
the  Klamath  or  Lutuami  of  southern  Oregon  and  northeastern- 
most  California.  In  California  a  well-developed  reduplication  of 
the  noun  is  found  only  among  the  Chumash  on  the  coast  of  South¬ 
ern  California.  Other  resemblances  of  Washo  to  the  North 
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Pacific  Coast  languages  are  however  lacking.  It  does  not  possess 
the  characteristic  substantival  word-forming  affixes  of  the  Selish- 
Kwakiutl  type,  nor  the  sex-gender  of  Chinnk,  Kalapnya,  and 
Selish,  and  differs  widely  in  phonetic  character  from  almost  all 
the  languages  of  this  region. 

As  the  only  Californian  language  at  once  east  of  the  Sierras 
and  in  intimate  contact  with  Shoshoneans,  the  question  of  a 
possible  morphological  resemblance  of  Washo  to  Shoshonean  is 
particularly  important.  There  is  but  little  evidence  of  such 
affinity.  The  phonetic  systems  of  the  two  families  differ  in  im¬ 
portant  points.  Above  all  Washo  does  not  possess  the  obscure  u 
and  o  sounds  of  Shoshonean.  These  characteristic  vowels  occur 
in  all  the  dialectic  groups  of  the  Shoshonean  family  except  one 
in  Southern  California.  They  are  evidently  of  some  antiquity 
and  possessed  of  a  foothold  in  the  fundamental  phonetic  system 
of  the  family,  for  they  have  been  impressed  by  the  Shoshoneans 
on  a  number  of  contiguous  but  independent  linguistic  stocks,  in¬ 
cluding  practically  all  with  which  the  Shoshoneans  are  in  contact 
in  California1  and  one  or  more  in  the  Pueblo  region.  That  these 
sounds  are  however  wanting  among  the  Washo,  who  as  regards 
degree  of  contact  and  similarity  of  environment  and  culture  are 
probably  more  closely  linked  with  the  neighboring  Shoshoneans 
than  any  of  the  stocks  which  have  adopted  these  sounds,  argues 
for  the  inability  of  Shoshonean  phonetics  to  impress  Washo. 
This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  general  phonetic  appearance 
of  the  two  languages,  which  is  decidedly  different.  Structural 
affinities  are  equally  lacking.  So  far  as  its  dialects  are  known, 
Shoshonean  is  without  any  objective  incorporation  of  the  pro¬ 
noun  in  the  verb.  It  does  affix  subjective  and  possessive  pro¬ 
nominal  elements,  but  that  these  partake  of  the  nature  of  abbre¬ 
viations  of  the  independent  personal  pronouns,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  enclitics  rather  than  essentially  affixes,  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  at  least  in  certain  dialects  they  can  be  detached  from  the 
verb  stem  to  which  they  refer  and  added  to  any  other  part  of 
speech  ;2  a  trait  suggesting  certain  of  the  languages  of  the  North 

1  Maidu,  Miwok,  Yokuts,  Cliumash.  See  Yol.  II  of  the  present  series, 
p.  329. 

2  P.  S.  Sparkman,  Am.  Anthr.,  n.  s.,  VII,  660,  1905. 
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Pacific  Coast  rather  than  any  truly  incorporating  or  truly  non¬ 
incorporating  language.  Moreover  the  Shoshonean  pronominal 
affixes  are  usually  suffixed  to  the  verb,  whereas  in  Washo  all 
strictly  pronominal  elements  are  prefixed.  One  of  the  most  char¬ 
acteristic  features  of  all  Shoshonean  dialects — a  feature  which 
occurs  in  far  separated  groups  of  the  Uto-Aztekan  family  and 
goes  far  toward  establishing  their  affinity,  the  occurrence  of  the 
noun  in  its  absolute  form  with  certain  meaningless  suffixes  which 
are  invariably  lost  upon  the  affixion  of  a  possessive  pronominal 
element — this  typical  process  of  Shoshonean  is  unrepresented  in 
Washo.1  There  appears  to  be  a  much  smaller  development  of 
derivative  or  semi-grammatical  verb  affixes  in  Shoshonean  than 
in  Washo.  So  far  as  known  the  instrumental  affixes  of  the  latter 
language  are  entirely  wanting.  As  regards  locative  and  instru¬ 
mental  case-suffixes  the  two  languages  present  a  similar  develop¬ 
ment,  but  this  they  share  with  numerous  other  languages,  notably 
in  California,  so  that  the  force  of  the  resemblance  is  weakened. 
Of  more  importance  is  the  absence  from  Washo  of  the  Shosho¬ 
nean  objective  case.  Shoshonean  also  possesses  a  true  plural, 
which  Washo  lacks.  Distribution  or  collectivity  seems  to  be  indi¬ 
cated  to  some  extent  by  reduplication  at  least  in  certain  Shosho¬ 
nean  dialects,  and  at  times  this  process  may  partially  replace  the 
usual  formation  of  the  plural ;  but  after  all  such  reduplication  is 
comparatively  restricted  in  Shoshonean,  however  it  may  be  devel¬ 
oped  in  other  branches  of  the  Uto-Aztekan  family,  and  does  not 
replace  the  expression  of  the  regular  plural  by  means  of  a  suffix 
as  it  does  replace  it  in  Washo.  The  morphological  resemblances 
of  Shoshonean  and  Washo  are  therefore  even  fewer  than  one 


1  It  might  seem  that  the  loss  or  apocope  of  the  initial  d-  from  so  many 
Washo  nouns  when  the  possessive  prefixes  are  added  to  them,  resembles  the 
Shoshonean  process  referred  to,  but  there  are  several  points  of  difference. 
The  lost  element  in  Shoshonean  is  always  a  suffix,  in  Washo  always  a  prefix. 
In  Washo  it  therefore  occupies  the  place  taken  by  the  pronominal  prefix, 
whereas  in  Shoshonean  this  is  usually  not  the  case.  In  Shoshonean  there  are 
at  least  several  suffixes  quite  distinct  in  form,  whereas  in  Washo  they  all  go 
back  to  a  single  sound,  d  or  t.  In  Shoshonean  the  suffixes  occur  on  so  to 
speak  every  noun  and  are  quite  clearly  meaningless  and  functionless.  In 
many  nouns  it  is  certain  that  they  are  not  the  means  of  deriving  the  noun 
from  a  verb  stem.  In  Washo  in  many  cases  they  do  thus  directly  serve  to 
turn  verb  stems  into  nouns.  Finally,  the  Washo  prefix  is  restricted  to  stems 
that  are  initially  vocalic,  wdiereas  in  Shoshonean  there  appears  to  be  no  such 
limitation  of  the  prefix  on  phonetic  grounds. 
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could  from  experience  normally  expect  between  two  distinct  but 
contiguous  American  linguistic  stocks. 

But  with  no  leaning  toward  Shoshonean,  and  none  toward  the 
languages  of  the  North  Pacific  Coast,  the  morphological  affinities 
of  Washo,  unless  they  are  to  be  renounced  altogether,  must  after 
all  be  sought  in  California.  Perhaps  when  information  as  to  the 
structure  of  Maidu  and  Miwok,  the  two  Californian  families  in 
direct  contact  with  Washo,  becomes  available,  such  affinities  will 
be  apparent.  For  the  present  it  must  be  admitted  that  detailed 
resemblances  between  Washo  and  the  Central  Californian  lan¬ 
guages  cannot  be  successfully  pointed  out,  even  though  a  com¬ 
parison  certainly  gives  a  general  impression  of  fundamental 
likeness.  This  impression  probably  rests  mainly  on  the  phonetic 
character  and  structural  clearcutness  wffiich  Washo  shares  with 
the  Central  Californian  languages.  The  languages  of  this  group 
which  are  best  known  to  the  author,  Yokuts  and  Yuki,  certainly 
do  not  show  many  specific  morphological  resemblances  to  Washo. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  two  languages  are  at  some 
distance,  as  distances  go  in  the  ethnology  of  California,  from 
Washo,  sufficient  at  least  to  be  separated  from  it  by  one  or  more 
intervening  families ;  and  in  comparing  a  family  not  with  single 
other  families,  but  with  an  entire  group  of  families,  it  is  obvious 
that  no  resemblances,  except  in  a  few  points  of  the  most  funda¬ 
mental  nature,  can  be  looked  for. 

The  degree  of  morphological  resemblance  of  Washo  to  the 
simple  Californian  languages  therefore  still  awaits  its  determi¬ 
nation.  Positive  evidence  of  any  considerable  similarities  in  this 
direction  has  not  yet  been  adduced.  Significant  resemblance  to 
Shoshonean  or  non-Californian  families  is  clearly  wanting. 
Everything  therefore  points  to  an  unusual  degree  of  morpholog¬ 
ical  distinctness  of  Washo.  Its  lexical  distinctness  and  lack  of 
genetic  relationship  with  any  other  family  are  obvious  under 
present  conditions  of  knowledge. 
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Fundamentally  the  religion  of  the  Indians  of  California  was 
very  similar  to  that  of  savage  and  uncivilized  races  the  world 
over.  Like  all  such  peoples,  the  California  Indians  were  in  an 
animistic  state  of  mind,  in  which  they  attributed  life,  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  especially  supernatural  power,  to  virtually  all  living 
and  lifeless  things.  They  lacked  no  less  the  ideas  and  practices 
of  shamanism,  the  universal  accompaniment  of  animism :  namely, 
the  belief  that  certain  men,  through  communication  with  the 
animate  supernatural  world,  had  the  power  to  accomplish  what 
was  contrary  to,  or  rather  above,  the  events  of  daily  ordinary 
experience,  which  latter  in  so  far  as  they  were  distinguished  from 
the  happenings  caused  by  supernatural  agencies,  were  of  natural, 
meaningless,  and,  as  it  were,  accidental  origin.  As  in  most  parts 
of  the  world,  belief  in  shamanistic  power  was  centered  most 
strongly  about  disease  and  death,  which  among  most  tribes  were 
not  only  believed  to  be  dispellable  but  to  be  entirely  caused  by 
shamans.  In  common  with  the  other  American  Indians,  those  of 
California  made  dancing,  and  with  it  always  singing,  a  conspic¬ 
uous  part  of  nearly  all  their  ceremonies  that  were  of  a  public  or 
tribal  nature.  They  differed  from  almost  all  other  tribes  of 
North  America  in  showing  a  much  weaker  development  of  the 
ritualism,  and  symbolism  shading  into  pictography,  that  consti¬ 
tute  perhaps  the  most  distinctive  feature  of  the  religion  of  the 
Americans  as  a  whole.  Practically  all  the  approaches  to  a  system 

*  This  paper  may  be  cited  as  Univ.  Calif.  Publ.  Am.  Arch.  Ethn.,  Yol.  4, 
No.  6. 
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of  writing  devised  in  North  America,  whether  in  Mexico,  Yuca¬ 
tan,  or  among  the  tribes  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  are 
the  direct  outcome  of  a  desire  of  religious  expression.  The  Cali¬ 
fornia  Indians  however  were  remarkably  free  from  even  traces 
of  this  tendency,  equally  in  their  religion  and  in  the  more  prac¬ 
tical  aspects  of  their  life.  In  many  parts  of  North  America,  and 
more  often  where  the  culture  was  considerably  developed  than 
where  it  was  rude,  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  fetishism, 
not  of  the  crass  and  so  to  speak  superstitious  type  of  Africa, 
but  rather  as  an  accompaniment  and  result  of  over-symbolism. 
This  fetishistic  tendency  was  very  slightly  developed  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  this  in  spite  of — or  as  an  Americanist  could  more 
properly  say  on  account  of — the  generally  rude  and  primitive 
condition  of  culture.  By  contrast,  as  the  action  and  the  visible 
symbol  were  a  less  important  means  of  religious  expression,  the 
word,  both  spoken  and  sung,  was  of  greater  significance  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  weakness  of  the  ritualistic  tendency  is  however 
again  marked  in  the  circumstance  that  the  exact  form  of  religious 
speech  was  frequently  less  regarded  than  its  substance.  In  this 
aspect  the  Indians  of  California  differed  widely  from  such  na¬ 
tions  as  the  Egyptians  and  the  peoples  of  Asia,  where  the  efficacy 
of  the  word  and  speech  used  for  a  religious  purpose  was  usually 
directly  dependent  upon  the  accuracy  of  their  external  and 
audible  rendering,  even  to  their  pronunciation  and  intonation. 

As  an  ethnographic  province  the  greater  part  of  California 
plainly  forms  a  unit.  There  are,  however,  two  portions  of  the 
present  political  state  that  showed  much  cultural  distinctness  in 
times  of  native  life  and  that  must  usually  be  kept  apart  in  all 
matters  of  ethnological  and  religious  consideration.  One  of  these 
divergent  culture  areas  comprised  the  extreme  northwestern 
corner  of  the  state,  in  the  drainage  of  the  lower  Klamath  and 
about  Humboldt  Bay.  The  other  consisted  of  what  is  now  usually 
known  as  Southern  California,  extending  from  the  Tehachapi 
pass  and  mountains  in  the  interior,  and  from  Point  Conception 
on  the  coast,  southward  to  the  Mexican  boundary.  The  religion 
of  the  Indians  of  the  peninsula  of  Lower  California  is  very  little 
known  from  literature,  and  the  people  themselves  are  almost  ex¬ 
tinct.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  more  or  less  different  from  the 
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forms  of  religion  occurring  in  Southern  California,  that  is  to  say, 
the  southern  part  of  the  American  state  of  California.  Ethno- 
graphically  Southern  California  was  considerably  diversified. 
The  tribes  of  the  plains  and  mountains  near  the  sea  must  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  on  the  one  hand  from  those  of  the  desert  interior  and 
of  the  valley  of  the  Colorado  river,  and  on  the  other  from  those 
of  the  Santa  Barbara  archipelago  and  the  adjacent  coast  of  the 
mainland  to  the  north.  The  latter  island  group  of  tribes  has 
become  entirely  extinct  without  leaving  more  than  the  merest 
trace  of  records  of  its  religion.  The  two  other  groups,  the  sea¬ 
ward  and  the  interior,  apparently  presented  a  much  greater 
uniformity  in  religion  than  in  their  material  and  social  life,  so 
much  so  that  in  the  present  connection  all  the  tribes  of  Southern 
California  of  whom  anything  is  known  may  be  regarded  as  con¬ 
stituting  a  single  ethnographic  province.  The  culture  of  the 
small  Northwestern  area  was  in  every  way,  and  that  of  the  larger 
Southern  province  at  least  in  some  respects,  more  highly  organ¬ 
ized  and  complex  than  that  of  the  still  larger  and  principal 
Central  region,  which  comprised  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  state 
and  which,  if  such  a  selection  is  to  be  made,  must  be  considered 
as  the  most  typically  Californian. 

The  religious  practices  of  the  Indians  of  California  fall  into 
three  well  marked  divisions:  (1)  such  observances  as  are  fol¬ 
lowed  and  executed  by  individuals,  although  their  perpetuation 
is  traditionary  and  tribal ;  that  is  to  say,  customary  observances ; 
(2)  individual  practices  resting  upon  a  direct  personal  commun¬ 
ication  of  an  individual  with  the  supernatural  world;  in  other 
words,  shamanism;  (3)  observances  and  practices  which  are  not 
only  the  common  property  of  the  tribe  by  tradition,  but  in  which 
the  entire  tribe  or  community  directly  or  indirectly  participates ; 
in  other  words,  ceremonies. 

CUSTOMARY  OBSERVANCES  BY  INDIVIDUALS. 

Customary  observances  are  as  strongly  developed  as  farther 
north  along  the  Pacific  slope.  This  entire  western  coast  region 
thus  forms  a  unit  that  differs  from  the  interior  and  eastern  parts 
of  the  continent,  in  which  such  observances  are  usually  a  less 
conspicuous  feature  than  public  and  tribal  ceremonies.  By  far 
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the  most  important  of  the  customary  observances  in  California 
are  those  relating  to  death.  Next  come  those  connected  with 
birth  and  sexual  functions.  Beliefs  and  practices  centering 
about  the  individual’s  name  are  of  importance  particularly  in 
so  far  as  they  are  connected  with  the  customs  relating  to  death. 
There  are  restrictions  and  superstitions  as  to  food,  but  these  are 
not  more  numerous  than  seems  generally  to  have  been  the  case 
among  the  North  American  Indians,  and  certainly  of  much  less 
importance  than  in  the  Pacific  island  world  and  Australia. 

Death  was  considered  to  cause  defilement  and  almost  every¬ 
where  brought  after  it  purification  ceremonies.  In  the  North¬ 
western  region  these  were  particularly  important,  and  among 
such  tribes  as  the  Hupa  and  Yurok  the  observance  of  religious 
purification  from  contact  with  the  dead,  the  most  essential  part 
of  which  was  the  recitation  of  a  certain  formula,  was  the  most 
stringently  exacted  religious  custom.  The  method  of  disposing 
of  the  dead  varied  locally  between  burial  and  cremation,  crema¬ 
tion  being  practiced  over  at  least  half  of  the  state.  Air  burial 
and  sea  burial  were  nowhere  found.  Mourning,  which  consisted 
primarily  of  singing  and  wailing,  began  immediately  upon  death 
and  continued  for  about  a  day,  sometimes  longer  by  the  imme¬ 
diate  relatives  of  the  deceased.  Among  some  tribes  this  mourning 
commenced  with  full  vigor  some  time  before  impending  death, 
often  during  the  full  consciousness  of  the  patient  and  with  his 
approval.  Mutilations  on  the  part  of  the  mourners  were  not 
practiced  to  any  great  degree,  except  that  the  hair  was  almost 
universally  cut  more  or  less,  especially  by  the  women.  Among 
many  tribes  the  widow,  but  she  only,  cut  or  burned  off  all  her 
hair.  Mourning  observances  were  almost  always  carried  further 
by  the  women  than  men.  Among  some  tribes  of  the  Sierra  Ne¬ 
vada  the  widow  did  not  speak  from  the  time  of  her  husband’s 
death  until  the  following  annual  tribal  mourning  ceremony,  ex¬ 
cept  to  one  attendant,  or,  in  cases  of  actual  necessity,  to  women 
only.  In  the  Sierra  Nevada  was  found  also  the  custom  of  the 
widow  smearing  her  face  and  breast  with  pitch,  which  was  not 
washed  or  removed  until  this  annual  ceremony.  Except  in  the 
case  of  the  Northwestern  tribes,  who  possessed  more  elaborately 
constructed  houses  of  wood,  the  house  in  which  a  death  had  oc- 
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curred  was  not  used  again,  but  was  burned.  Objects  that  had 
been  in  personal  contact  or  associated  with  the  deceased  were 
similarly  shunned  and  destroyed.  The  name  of  the  dead  was  not 
spoken.  Even  the  word  which  constituted  his  name  was  not  used 
in  ordinary  discourse,  a  circumlocution  or  newly  coined  word 
being  employed.  It  is  certain  that  this  stringently  observed 
custom  has  been  a  factor  in  the  marked  dialectic  differentiation 
of  the  languages  of  California.  The  mention  of  the  name  of  the 
dead,  whether  intentionally  or  accidentally,  in  some  cases  aroused 
feelings  of  fear  connected  with  his  spirit,  but  more  generally  was 
objected  to  as  causing  grief,  which  appears  to  have  been  actually 
and  often  intensely  felt  on  such  occasions.  In  Northwestern  Cali¬ 
fornia  the  naming  of  the  dead  could  be  compensated  for  only  by 
the  payment  of  a  considerable  sum.  Practically  the  only  form 
of  curse  or  malediction  known,  other  than  an  occasional  indirect 
allusion  to  the  object  of  the  malediction  as  being  in  the  condition 
of  a  corpse,  was  a  reference  to  his  dead  relatives.  Some  prop¬ 
erty,  but  more  rarely  food,  was  buried  with  the  dead.  The  idea 
that  such  articles  were  for  his  use  in  the  world  of  the  dead  was 
not  so  strong  a  motive  for  such  acts  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
feeling  that  the  objects  had  been  defiled  by  association  with  him, 
and  on  the  other,  the  desire  to  give  expression  to  the  sincerity  of 
the  mourning  by  the  destruction  of  valuables.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  immediate  observances  of  death  paled  in  importance 
before  the  annual  communal  mourning  ceremony,  which  was 
everywhere,  except  in  the  Northwestern  region,  one  of  the  most 
deeply  rooted  and  spectacular  acts  of  worship. 

Observances  connected  with  sexual  functions,  including  birth, 
are  next  in  importance  after  those  relating  to  death.  The  mens¬ 
truating  woman  was  everywhere  regarded  as  unclean,  and  ex¬ 
cluded  especially  from  acts  of  worship.  Not  infrequent  was  the 
conception  that  she  contaminated  food,  especially  meat ;  in  other 
words  those  varieties  of  food  which  were  at  once  more  highly 
prized  and  at  the  same  time,  through  being  obtained  with  less 
regularity  and  only  through  special  and  skilled  exertions,  re¬ 
garded  as  most  directly  under  the  control  and  influence  of  super¬ 
natural  powers.  Among  many  tribes,  as  elsewhere  in  America 
and  other  continents,  she  was  excluded  from  the  living-house  as 
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well  as  from  the  ceremonial  chamber,  and  confined  to  the  mens¬ 
trual  hut.  As  elsewhere  in  North  America,  the  custom  in  this 
regard  however  varied  from  tribe  to  tribe,  the  menstrual  hut  not 
having  been  used  in  some  localities  even  in  purely  aboriginal 
times.  Not  only  was  seclusion,  as  a  means  of  preventing  contact 
and  association,  frequently  required  of  the  woman  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  others,  but  her  refraining  from  all  but  the  most  neces¬ 
sary  activity  wTas  sometimes  deemed  essential  for  her  own  good. 

All  these  observances  were  greatly  intensified  at  the  time  of 
a  girl  s  first  menstruation,  a  condition  for  which  most  of  the 
languages  of  California  possess  a  distinctive  and  often  unan¬ 
alyzed  word.  The  girl  at  this  period  was  thought  to  be  possessed 
of  a  particular  degree  of  supernatural  power,  and  this  was  not 
always  regarded  as  entirely  defiling  or  malevolent.  Often,  how¬ 
ever,  there  was  a  strong  feeling  of  the  power  of  evil  inherent  in 
her  condition.  Not  only  was  she  secluded  from  her  family  and 
the  community,  but  an  attempt  was  made  to  seclude  the  world 
from  her.  One  of  the  injunctions  most  strongly  laid  upon  her 
was  not  to  look  about  her.  She  kept  her  head  bowed  and  was 
forbidden  to  see  the  world  and  the  sun.  Some  tribes  covered  her 
with  a  blanket.  Many  of  the  customs  in  this  connection  re¬ 
sembled  those  of  the  North  Pacific  Coast  most  strongly,  such  as 
the  prohibition  to  the  girl  to  touch  or  scratch  her  head  with  her 
hand,  a  special  implement  being  furnished  her  for  the  purpose. 
Sometimes  she  could  eat  only  when  fed  and  in  other  cases  fasted 
altogether.  Some  form  of  public  ceremony,  often  accompanied 
by  a  dance  and  sometimes  by  a  form  of  ordeal  for  the  girl,  was 
practiced  nearly  everywhere.  Such  ceremonies  were  well  devel¬ 
oped  in  Southern  California,  where  a  number  of  actions  sym¬ 
bolical  of  the  girl ’s  maturity  and  subsequent  life  were  performed. 
Certain  tribes,  however,  including  at  least  one  in  the  North¬ 
western  area  and  certain  of  those  in  the  Sierra  region,  did  not 
practice  public  ceremonies  of  this  type. 

Religious  customs  connected  with  birth  consisted  in  part  of 
observances  before  the  birth  of  the  child,  in  part  of  observances 
relating  to  it  after  birth,  and  especially  of  restrictions  imposed 
on  one  or  both  of  its  parents  after  birth.  Practices  affecting  the 
child  itself,  or  the  mother  before  its  birth,  related  in  great  part 
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to  food.  In  the  Northwest  the  newly  born  child  was  fed  for  a 
number  of  days  only  on  a  soup  of  vegetable  substance  resembling 
milk.  The  newly  born  child  wTas  washed,  often  repeatedly,  among 
many  tribes.  The  mother  after  a  birth  was  regarded  as  more  or 
less  defiled,  though  this  feeling  usually  did  not  approach  in  in¬ 
tensity  those  connected  with  either  death  or  the  woman’s  period¬ 
ical  functions.  Either  the  mother  or  both  father  and  mother 
were  usually  enjoined  from  activity  for  some  time  after  a  birth, 
the  motive  being  not  only  protection  of  the  child  but  of  them¬ 
selves.  This  idea  is  especially  developed  among  the  Yokuts  of 
the  southern  San  Joaquin  valley.  The  couvade  in  its  strict  form, 
with  restrictions  and  observances  which  are  imposed  entirely 
upon  the  father  to  the  exclusion  of  the  mother,  does  not  seem  to 
be  found. 

Observances  regulating  or  restricting  the  use  of  food  were  in 
the  main  connected  with  the  customs  relating  to  death,  sexual 
functions,  and  birth.  That  is  to  say  it  was  primarily  the  persons 
affected  by  these  occurrences,  and  next  to  these  such  as  were 
engaged  in  acts  of  intense  worship  or  shamanistic  practices,  who 
were  prohibited  from  using  certain  or  all  foods.  As  already 
stated,  animal  food  rather  than  vegetable,  and  meat  rather  than 
fish,  and  among  meat  that  of  the  deer  and  elk,  the  largest  of  the 
game  animals,  were  particularly  subjected  to  restriction.  In 
Northwestern  California  the  idea  was  very  deeply  rooted  that 
the  deer  when  killed  and  eaten  are  not  destroyed,  but  come  to  life 
again  and  report  to  their  fellows  their  treatment  in  the  hands  of 
the  hunter.  Any  violation  of  the  numerous  stringent  observances 
regarding  deer  meat  are  therefore  known  to  all  the  deer,  who,  as 
their  capture  is  always  a  voluntary  act  on  their  part,  are  in  posi¬ 
tion  to  utterly  destroy  his  luck  in  the  chase  if  not  placated  by 
certain  spoken  formulae.  In  Southern  California  young  people, 
or  in  some  cases  the  hunter  himself,  must  not  eat  his  game.  Fast¬ 
ing  is  less  frequently  and  less  rigorously  practiced  by  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  tribes  than  by  those  of  most  other  parts  of  North  America. 
This  is  in  keeping  with  the  generally  lower  pitch  of  intensity  of 
their  religious  feeling.  Many  public  ceremonies  are  not  accom¬ 
panied  by  any  requirement  of  abstention  from  food.  In  the 
Northwestern  region  it  is  only  the  principal  priest,  in  whom  the 
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most  sacred  part  of  the  ceremony  is  vested,  who  fasts.  On  the 
other  hand  there  is  a  general  feeling  in  this  region  that  not  only 
acts  of  a  religious  nature  but  ordinary  work  cannot  be  well  per¬ 
formed  after  eating.  Among  the  men  of  Northwestern  California 
breakfast  was  therefore  habitually  slight  or  entirely  omitted. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  development  of  the  practice  of  fasting  in 
North  America  occurs  in  connection  with  the  acquisition  of  sha- 
manistic  power.  Shamanism  is  fully  as  important  among  the 
California  Indians  as  elsewhere,  but  differs  in  that  it  is  more 
frequently  regarded  as  an  obsession,  something  that  of  its  own 
accord  comes  upon  a  man  rather  than  something  that  it  is  sought 
to  acquire  by  actions.  Much  of  the  incentive  for  fasting  among 
other  Indians  is  therefore  lacking,  and  when  the  practice  is 
observed  it  is  usually  less  rigorous.  In  Northwestern  California, 
for  instance,  a  person  engaged  in  almost  any  supernatural  or 
religious  practice  abstains  from  drinking  water;  but  as  to  prac¬ 
tical  effect  this  provision  is  done  away  with  through  his  being 
allowed  to  drink  thin  acorn  soup  at  will. 

In  Northwestern  California  there  is  a  special  development  of 
spoken  formulae,  whose  content  is  little  else  than  a  myth  and 
which  constitute  not  only  the  basis  and  essential  element  of  public 
ceremonies  but  are  connected  with  almost  all  customary  observ¬ 
ances.  To  such  an  extent  have  these  formulae,  locally  called 
“medicines,”  grown  into  the  mind  of  these  Indians  as  being 
what  is  most  sacred  and  most  efficacious  in  all  aspects  of  religion, 
that  they  partly  supplant  shamanism,  which  is  a  less  important 
feature  of  religious  life  here  than  elsewhere  in  the  state,  where 
the  characteristic  features  of  this  peculiar  ritual  by  formula  are 
almost  absent.  Not  only  purification  from  death  and  other  de¬ 
filement,  but  luck  in  hunting  and  fishing,  in  gambling,  escape 
from  danger,  success  in  felling  trees  and  making  baskets,  in  the 
acquisition  of  wealth,  in  short  the  proper  achievement  of  every 
human  wish,  were  thought  to  be  accompanied  by  the  proper 
knowledge  and  recitation  of  these  traditional  myth-formulae, 
usually  accompanied  by  only  the  smallest  amount  of  ritualistic 
action. 
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SHAMANISM. 

Shamanism,  the  supposed  individual  control  of  the  super¬ 
natural  through  a  personally  acquired  power  of  communication 
with  the  spirit  world,  rests  upon  much  the  same  basis  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  as  elsewhere  in  North  America.  In  general  among  uncivil¬ 
ized  tribes  the  simpler  the  stage  of  culture  the  more  important 
the  shaman.  It  is  as  if  he  constituted  an  element  that  remained 
nearly  constant  in  quantity  of  effect,  as  it  is  fundamentally 
unvarying  in  form,  through  all  successive  periods  of  civilization 
to  the  highest;  but  that  as  increase  in  degree  of  civilization 
brought  with  it  ever  more  and  more  new  elements,  religious  and 
otherwise,  and  these  unfolded  in  ever  expanding  complexity,  he 
became,  relatively  to  the  total  mass  of  thought  and  action  of 
a  people,  less  and  less  important.  Certainly  the  difference  is 
marked  between  the  Eskimo,  whose  religion  consists  of  little  else 
than  shamanism,  and  the  much  more  highly  organized  Indians 
of  the  North  Pacific  Coast,  where  shamanism  is  but  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  and  by  no  means  the  most  important  religious  factor,  even 
though  it  may  be  the  most  deep  seated.  The  same  contrast  is 
found  between  the  rude  simple-minded  Indians  of  California  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  Plains  and  of  the  Southwest,  where 
the  supremacy  of  the  shaman  is  rather  obscured  by  that  of  the 
priest  conversant  with  a  ceremony.  Even  within  California  the 
difference  holds  good.  In  the  Northwest,  where  the  native  civil¬ 
ization  reached  on  the  whole  its  greatest  complexity,  the  shaman 
is  less  prominent  than  anywhere  else  in  the  state.  In  the  south, 
where  the  culture  is  also  more  developed  than  in  the  Central  part 
of  the  state,  the  shaman  is  certainly  as  much  dreaded  as  there; 
but  that  his  province  is  more  restricted  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
in  Southern  California  the  shamans  in  their  capacity  as  such  do 
not  seem  to  form  associations,  perform  public  ceremonies,  or 
directly  participate  in  the  tribal  dances. 

The  power  of  the  shaman  being  directly  dependent  upon  his 
personal  acquisition  of  a  connection  with  the  supernatural  world, 
an  understanding  of  the  method  by  which  this  acquisition  takes 
place  generally  furnishes  also  a  pretty  accurate  idea  of  the  nature 
of  his  functions  and  influence.  The  most  common  way  of  acquir- 
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ing  shamanistic  power  in  California,  as  in  so  many  other  parts 
of  the  world,  is  by  dreaming.  A  spirit,  be  it  that  of  an  animal, 
a  place,  the  snn  or  another  natural  object,  a  deceased  relative, 
or  an  entirely  unimbodied  spirit,  visits  the  future  medicine-man 
in  his  dreams,  and  the  connection  thus  established  between  them 
is  the  source  and  basis  of  the  latter’s  power.  This  spirit  becomes 
his  guardian  spirit  or  ‘  ‘  personal.  ’  ’  From  it  he  receives  the  song 
or  rite  or  knowledge  of  the  charm  and  the  understanding  which 
enable  him  to  cause  or  remove  disease  and  to  do  and  endure  what 
other  men  cannot.  In  California,  with  a  few  special  exceptions, 
the  idea  does  not  seem  so  prevalent  as  elsewhere  that  this  guard¬ 
ian  spirit  is  an  animal.  Occasionally  it  is  the  ghost  of  a  person 
who  has  once  lived,  usually  a  relative.  Perhaps  most  frequently 
it  is  merely  a  spirit  as  such,  not  connected  with  any  tangible 
embodiment  or  form,  either  human,  animate,  or  inanimate.  The 
belief  that  the  shaman  acquires  the  spirits  most  frequently  in 
dreaming  is  prevalent  through  the  whole  Sierra  Nevada  region 
and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  state. 

In  certain  regions  another  important  method,  that  of  the 
waking  vision  and  trance,  is  recognized.  The  person  is  in  a  wild 
desolate  place,  perhaps  hunting.  Suddenly  there  is  an  appear¬ 
ance  before  him.  He  becomes  unconscious  and  while  in  this  state 
receives  his  supernatural  power.  On  his  return  to  his  people  he 
is  for  a  time  demented  or  physically  affected.  After  he  again 
becomes  normal  he  has  control  of  his  supernatural  influences. 
Such  beliefs  prevail  in  part  among  the  Yuki  and  Athabascans  of 
the  Coast  Range  and  the  Maidu  of  the  Sacramento  valley,  and 
no  doubt  occur  more  or  less  sporadically  in  other  regions. 

Finally,  the  shaman  sometimes  acquires  his  powers  through 
seeking  for  them  rather  than  by  having  them  thrust  upon  him 
during  a  dream  or  vision.  This  of  course  is  a  common  procedure 
in  the  Plains  and  in  part  on  the  North  Pacific  Coast.  Among 
the  Yurok  of  the  lower  Klamath,  for  instance,  the  person  whom 
the  spirits  have  visited  in  dreams,  ascends  high  peaks  where  he 
spends  one  or  more  nights  until  he  has  acquired  his  powers. 
Among  the  Wiyot  of  Humboldt  Bay  there  are  similar  beliefs. 
In  the  same  Northwestern  region  a  man  who  wishes  to  be  fierce, 
strong,  and  invulnerable  swims  at  night  in  lakes  inhabited  by 
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monsters  or  thunders.  From  these,  if  his  courage  is  sufficient  to 
await  and  endure  their  presence,  he  receives  the  desired  powers. 
This  practice  of  bathing  in  lonely  lakes  closely  recalls  the  custom 
prevalent  along  the  Pacific  slope  for  some  distance  northward, 
and  within  California  it  is  probably  not  strictly  confined  to  the 
Northwestern  culture  area.  On  the  whole,  however,  this  delib¬ 
erate  method  of  acquiring  shamanistic  power  is  not  common,  nor, 
as  has  already  been  stated,  would  it  be  in  accord  with  the  gen¬ 
erally  lower  intensity  of  religious  feeling  among  the  California 
Indians  as  compared  with  those  of  most  other  parts  of  the  con¬ 
tinent. 

The  Northwestern  area  is  not  only  exceptional  in  being  the 
principal  one  within  the  state  where  this  deliberate  seeking  of 
shamanistic  power  is  prevalent.  The  conception  of  a  guardian 
spirit  is  much  less  clearly  defined  among  the  Northwestern  tribes, 
with  whom  the  possession  of  “pains,”  the  small  material  objects 
which  cause  disease,  rather  than  of  true  spirits,  seems  to  be  what 
is  generally  associated  with  shamanistic  power.  As  already 
stated,  shamanism  forms  a  much  less  important  part  of  religion 
as  a  whole  in  the  Northwestern  area  than  elsewhere,  and  it  is  in 
accord  with  this  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  shamans,  and  those 
supposed  to  be  most  powerful,  are  women. 

In  parts  of  Southern  California  also  the  idea  of  the  guardian 
spirit  does  not  seem  to  be  well  developed.  Here  the  method  of 
acquiring  shamanistic  power  is  almost  exclusively  by  dreams ; 
but  among  the  Mohave  and  probably  other  Colorado  river  tribes, 
myths,  and  not  a  personal  meeting  or  communion  with  an  indi¬ 
vidual  spirit,  constitute  the  subject  of  the  dreams.  The  Mohave 
shamans  believe  that  they  were  present  at  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  before  mankind  had  separated  into  tribes.  They  were 
with  the  great  leader  and  almost  creator,  Mastamho.  They  saw 
him  singing,  blowing,  and  rubbing  over  the  body  of  a  sick  man, 
if  their  own  power  be  that  of  curing  disease,  and  from  Mastamho 
they  thus  learned  the  actions  and  speeches  which  constitute  their 
power.  Before  him  they  showed  what  they  had  learned  from 
him,  and  by  him  were  designated  those  who  had  seen  and  learned 
most  and  those  of  less  power.  Each  man  saw  only  the  shaman¬ 
istic  actions  relating  to  his  particular  power,  whether  these  had 
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reference  to  the  curing  of  disease,  to  love,  to  war,  or  to  some 
other  activity.  The  Mohave  universally  speak  of  having  dreamed 
these  scenes,  just  as  each  narrator  affirms  his  knowledge  of  non- 
shamanistic  myths  and  of  ceremonies  to  have  been  individually 
derived  from  dreaming  them.  It  is  probable  that  to  a  certain 
extent  this  is  true.  That  it  is  not  entirely  true  becomes  evident 
when  the  Mohave  with  equal  unanimity  state  that  these  dreams 
were  dreamed  by  them  before  birth.  In  other  words,  their  state¬ 
ment  that  they  have  dreamed  such  experiences  is  to  be  inter¬ 
preted  mainly  as  a  belief  that  they  as  individuals  were  present 
in  spirit  form  at  the  beginning  of  the  world,  at  the  time  when 
it  took  shape  and  everything  was  ordained,  and  when  all  power, 
shamanistic  and  otherwise,  was  established  and  allotted.  It  is 
obvious  that  with  this  conception  as  the  basis  of  their  whole  re¬ 
ligion,  there  is  but  little  room  for  any  beliefs  as  to  guardian 
spirits  of  the  usual  form. 

Of  course  there  is  nothing  that  limits  the  shaman  to  one  spirit, 
and  among  many  or  most  tribes,  such  as  the  Maidu,  a  powerful 
medicine-man  may  possess  a  great  number. 

Frequently  in  Central  and  Northwestern  California  there  is 
some  more  or  less  public  ceremony  at  which  a  new  shaman  is,  so 
to  speak,  initiated  before  he  practices  his  powers.  The  body  of 
initiated  shamans  do  not  form  a  definite  society  or  association. 
The  ceremony  is  rather  an  occasion  that  marks  the  first  public 
appearance  of  the  novice,  in  which  he  receives  for  his  own  good, 
and  presumably  for  that  of  the  community  also,  the  assistance  of 
the  more  experienced  persons  of  his  profession.  Commonly  it  is 
thought  that  the  novice  cannot  receive  and  exercise  the  full  use 
of  his  powers  without  this  assistance.  The  ceremony  is  usually 
held  in  the  ceremonial  chamber  and  is  accompanied  by  dancing. 
The  efforts  of  the  older  shamans  are  directed  toward  giving  the 
initiate  a  firm  and  permanent  control  of  the  spirits  which  have 
only  half  attached  themselves  to  him  and  which  are  thought  to 
be  still  more  or  less  rebellious.  Of  course  exhibitions  of  magic 
and  of  the  physical  effects  of  the  presence  of  the  spirits  are  a 
prominent  feature  of  these  ceremonies.  This  initiation  of  doctors 
is  found  among  the  Northwestern  tribes  and  in  the  Central  region 
among  the  Maidu  and  Wintun  and  probably  other  groups. 
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A  special  class  of  shamans  found  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
among  probably  all  the  Central  tribes,  though  they  are  wanting 
both  in  the  Northwest  and  the  South,  are  the  so-called  bear  doc¬ 
tors,  shamans  who  have  received  power  from  grizzly  bears,  often 
by  being  taken  into  the  abode  of  these  animals — which  appear 
there  in  human  form, — and  who  after  their  return  to  mankind 
possess  many  of  the  qualities  of  the  grizzly  bear,  especially  his 
apparent  invulnerability  to  fatal  attack.  The  bear  shamans  can 
not  only  assume  the  form  of  bears,  as  they  do  in  order  to  inflict 
vengeance  on  their  enemies,  but  it  is  believed  that  they  can  be 
killed  an  indefinite  number  of  times  when  in  this  form  and  each 
time  return  to  life.  In  some  regions,  as  among  the  Porno  and 
Yuki,  the  bear  shaman  was  not  thought  as  elsewhere  to  actually 
become  a  bear,  but  to  remain  a  man  who  clothed  himself  in  the 
skin  of  a  bear  to  his  complete  disguisement,  and  by  his  malevo¬ 
lence,  rapidity,  fierceness,  and  resistance  to  wounds  to  be  capable 
of  inflicting  greater  injury  than  a  true  bear.  Whether  any  bear 
shamans  actually  attempted  to  disguise  themselves  in  this  way 
to  accomplish  their  ends  is  doubtful.  It  is  certain  that  all  the 
members  of  some  tribes  believed  it  to  be  in  their  power. 

The  rattlesnake  doctor,  who  cured  or  prevented  the  bite  of 
the  rattlesnake,  was  usually  distinct  from  other  medicine-men. 
Among  the  Yuki  his  power,  as  that  of  the  rattlesnake,  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  sun ;  among  the  Maidu  with  the  thunder.  Among 
the  Yokuts  the  rattlesnake  shamans  annually  held  a  public  cere¬ 
mony  designed  to  prevent  rattlesnake  bites  among  the  tribe.  On 
this  occasion  they  displayed  their  power  over  the  snakes  by  hand¬ 
ling  them  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  of  the  Hopi,  and  by  even 
allowing  themselves  to  be  bitten. 

As  everywhere  else,  the  practice  of  shamanism  in  California 
centers  about  disease  and  death.  It  is  probably  more  narrowly 
limited  to  this  phase  than  in  most  other  portions  of  North 
America.  Being  an  essentially  unwarlike  even  though  a  revenge¬ 
ful  people,  it  is  natural  that  the  supernatural  power  personally 
acquired  by  the  California  Indian  should  not  often  be  directed 
toward  success  in  battle.  Success  in  love  is  also  less  often  the 
result  of  such  personal  power  than  for  instance  on  the  Plains, 
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perhaps  because  in  the  latter  region  the  custom  which  made  vir¬ 
tually  every  young  man  seek  shamanistic  power,  resulted  in  a 
condition  where  those  whose  proclivities  were  not  toward  medi¬ 
cine  or  war,  desired  and  received  their  powers  in  this  direction. 
Influence  over  game  and  over  nature’s  yield  of  vegetable  pro¬ 
ducts  was  sometimes  attributed  to  shamans  in  California,  but  on 
the  whole  their  powers  in  this  respect  were  not  very  much  in¬ 
sisted  upon  except  in  Southern  California,  favorable  or  adverse 
conditions  of  this  kind  being  attributed  rather  to  the  tribal  cere¬ 
monies,  and  in  the  Northwest  connected  with  the  all-important 
formulae.  The  causing  and  prevention  of  disease  and  death 
were  therefore  even  more  largely  the  predominant  functions  of 
the  person  who  had  acquired  personal  supernatural  power  in 
California  than  elsewhere  in  America. 

That  the  medicine-men  who  could  cure  diseases  were  also  the 
ones  who  must  cause  it,  unless  it  were  the  direct  consequence  of 
an  infraction  of  some  religious  observance  or  prohibition,  was 
the  almost  universal  belief,  which  was  probably  adhered  to  with 
greater  definiteness  than  in  most  portions  of  North  America. 
The  killing  of  medicine-men  was  therefore  of  frequent  occur¬ 
rence.  Among  some  tribes,  as  the  Yokuts,  the  medicine-man  who 
had  lost  several  patients  was  held  responsible  for  their  death  by 
their  relatives.  Among  the  Mohave  also  murder  seems  to  have 
been  the  normal  end  of  the  medicine-man.  In  the  Northwestern 
region  the  shaman  who  failed  to  cure  was  forced  to  return  the 
fee  received  in  advance.  If  he  refused  to  attend  a  patient  when 
summoned,  he  was  compelled  to  pay,  in  the  event  of  the  latter’s 
death,  an  amount  of  property  ecpial  that  proffered  him  for  his 
services.  So  completely  was  the  shaman  regarded  as  the  cause 
of  disease  and  death,  as  well  as  of  their  prevention,  that  one  hears 
very  little  among  the  California  Indians  of  witchcraft,  that  is  to 
say,  of  malevolent  practices  performed  by  persons,  often  very  old 
or  very  young  people,  who  are  not  believed  to  be  endowed  with 
the  shaman  ’s  power  of  curing. 

Disease,  as  among  most  primitive  peoples  the  world  over,  was 
usually  held  to  be  caused  by  small  material  objects  which  had  in 
a  supernatural  way  been  caused  to  enter  the  body.  The  deter¬ 
mination  and  extraction  of  these  was  the  principal  office  of  the 
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medicine-man  and,  also  as  elsewhere,  was  most  frequently  accom¬ 
plished  by  sucking.  In  certain  regions,  especially  the  South,  the 
tubular  pipe  wTas  brought  into  requisition  for  this  purpose,  the 
disease-object  being  supposed  to  be  sucked  into  the  doctor’s 
mouth  through  it.  Among  such  tribes  the  pipe  was  also  smoked 
by  the  medicine-man  as  part  of  his  ritual.  In  other  cases  the 
sucking  was  performed  directly  with  the  mouth,  but,  just  as  the 
disease-causing  object  had  by  supernatural  means  entered  the 
body  without  causing  or  leaving  an  opening,  so  it  wTas  extracted 
by  the  medicine-man  without  an  incision  or  a  trace  of  its  passage. 
This  object  might  be  a  bit  of  hair,  a  stick,  an  insect  or  small  rep¬ 
tile,  a  piece  of  bone,  deer  sinew,  or  almost  any  other  material. 
In  the  greater  part  of  northern  California,  including  the  North¬ 
western  region,  it  was  not  an  ordinary  physical  object  working 
mischief  by  its  mere  presence  in  the  body  or  by  the  supernatural 
properties  with  which  the  shaman  or  his  spirits  had  endowed  it, 
but  an  object  itself  supernatural  and  called  a  “pain.”  These 
pains  are  variously  described,  frequently  as  being  sharp  at  both 
ends  and  clear  as  ice.  They  possessed  the  power  of  moving  even 
after  extracted,  and  were  able  to  fly  through  the  air  to  the  in¬ 
tended  victim  at  the  command  of  the  person  who  had  sent  them. 
The  medicine-man  after  extracting  the  disease-object  or  pain 
almost  always  exhibited  it.  It  was  then  either  destroyed  by  him 
or  kept  by  him  for  his  own  use.  In  Northwestern  California  he 
sometimes  swallowed  it,  the  degree  of  his  power  being  thought 
to  be  dependent  upon  the  number  of  pains  he  kept  in  his  body, 
both  those  which  he  received  upon  his  becoming  a  shaman,  when 
they  were  “cooked”  before  a  great  fire  in  the  doctor-initiation 
dance,  and  those  which  he  subsequently  secured  in  doctoring  his 
patients.  The  rattlesnake ’s  bite  was  regarded  as  being  dangerous 
on  account  of  its  injection  into  the  victim’s  body  of  a  material 
animate  object,  which  the  rattlesnake  shaman  must  extract  if 
death  was  not  to  ensue.  Among  the  Yuki  this  object  was  a  small 
snake;  among  the  Yokuts  a  rodent’s  tooth  or  other  object  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  formed  part  of  the  animals  upon  which  the  snake 
subsisted.  In  some  cases  two  classes  of  medicine-men  were 
distinguished,  one  diagnosing,  the  other  treating  the  patient. 
Among  the  Wiyot  or  AVishosk  the  former  by  dancing  before  the 
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patient  saw  in  a  vision  the  nature  and  location  of  the  disease- 
object  and  determined  what  had  caused  it  to  enter  the  body. 
Somewhat  similar  though  varying  distinctions  between  shamans 
whose  power  consists  of  knowledge,  and  those  who  have  practical 
capacity  as  well,  occurred  among  other  tribes.  Sucking  is  not 
always  resorted  to.  The  Mohave  principally  blow  or  spit  over 
their  patients  and  stroke  or  rub  or  knead  their  bodies,  which 
actions  are  supposed  by  them  to  drive  out  the  disease.  Medicines 
and  drugs  are  but  little  used,  or  if  so,  in  a  manner  that  gives  no 
opportunity  for  their  physiological  efficacy.  Four  or  five  drops 
— the  number  varying  according  to  the  ceremonial  number  of  the 
tribe — of  a  weak  decoction  may  be  given  to  the  patient  or  even 
only  applied  to  him  externally.  It  is  natural  that  where  the 
magic  effect  of  the  drug  as  used  in  a  certain  ritual  is  believed  in, 
the  quantity  so  used  is  not  an  essential  consideration.  It  is  the 
supernatural  qualities  connected  with  the  plant  that  bring  about 
the  desired  result,  and  these  are  as  inherent  in  a  drop  placed 
upon  the  forehead  as  in  a  basketful  taken  internally.  Perhaps 
the  most-used  medicinal  plant  throughout  the  state  is  the  angelica 
root,  probably  principally  on,  account  of  its  fragrance.  Tobacco 
is  considerably  employed  by  shamans,  but  is  of  equal  importance 
in  other  aspects  of  religion. 

PUBLIC  CEREMONIES. 

After  the  exclusion  of  such  public  observances  as  the  shaman 
initiation,  menstrual  dance,  and  victory  celebration,  which,  while 
generally  participated  in,  are  performed  primarily  for  the  benefit 
of  individuals,  the  ceremonies  of  the  California  Indians  which 
are  of  a  really  public  or  communal  purpose  and  character  fall 
into  three  classes:  (1)  mourning  ceremonies;  (2)  initiation  cere¬ 
monies  connected  with  a  secret  society;  and  (3)  a  more  varied 
group  of  dances  and  other  observances  which  all,  however,  have 
in  common  the  benefit  either  of  the  community  or  of  the  world  at 
large,  in  that  they  cause  a  good  crop  of  acorns  and  natural  pro¬ 
ducts,  make  the  avoidance  of  rattlesnake  bites  possible,  or  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  disease,  earthquake,  flood,  and  other  calamities. 

Of  these  three  classes  of  ceremonies  the  mourning  ceremonies 
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are  at  least  as  important  as  the  others  and  by  far  the  most 
distinctive  of  the  state  as  an  ethnographic  province,  although 
neither  they  nor  the  secret  society  are  found  in  the  specialized 
Northwestern  area.  The  mourning  ceremonies  further  do  not 
occur  among  the  Athabascan,  Yuki,  and  Porno  tribes  to  the  south 
of  the  Northwestern  tribes  as  far  as  the  bay  of  San  Francisco; 
but  outside  of  this  strip  in  the  northern  coast  region  they  are 
universal  in  the  state.  Among  the  Maidu  they  are  usually  known 
as  “burning,”  among  the  Miwok  as  “cry.”  Among  the  Yokuts 
they  have  been  called  “dance  of  the  dead,”  and  among  the  Mo¬ 
have  and  Yuma  “annual.”  These  ceremonies  are  usually  par¬ 
ticipated  in  by  a  number  of  visiting  communities  or  villages. 
They  last  for  one  or  more  nights,  during  which  crying  and 
wailing,  sometimes  accompanied  by  singing  and  exhortation,  are 
indulged  in,  and  find  their  climax  in  a  great  destruction  of  prop¬ 
erty.  While  those  who  have  recently  lost  relatives  naturally  take 
a  prominent  part,  the  ceremony  as  a  whole  is  not  a  personal  but 
a  tribal  one.  Among  the  Yokuts  and  probably  other  groups  it  is 
immediately  followed  by  a  dance  of  a  festive  nature,  and  usually 
there  is  a  definitely  expressed  idea  that  this  general  ceremony 
puts  an  end  to  all  individual  mourning  among  the  participants. 
A  typical  form  of  the  mourning  ceremony  is  found  among  the 
Maidu,  who  call  it  ostu.  Each  village  or  political  unit  possesses 
its  burning  ground.  Participation  in  the  ceremony  is  effected  by 
receipt  of  a  membership-string  or  necklace,  both  the  receipt  and 
return  of  which  are  marked  by  payments  or  presents.  The  cere¬ 
mony  is  held  in  autumn  in  a  circular  brush  enclosure.  Property 
to  be  destroyed  is  tied  to  poles  which  are  erected  on  the  ground. 
After  an  opening  exhortation  by  the  chief  or  shaman  in  charge 
of  the  ceremony,  the  wailing  begins,  to  continue  throughout  the 
night,  many  exclamations  to  the  dead  being  uttered.  Toward 
morning  the  numerous  articles  displayed  on  the  poles  are  taken 
down  and  burned.  When  everything  has  been  destroyed  the 
assembly  breaks  up  for  gambling  and  feasting.  The  purpose  of 
the  ceremony  is  to  supply  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  with  clothing, 
property,  and  food.  Although  its  general  tenor  is  communal, 
each  family  offers  only  to  its  own  relatives.  In  some  cases  elab¬ 
orate  images  of  stuffed  skins  ornamented  with  dancing  apparel 
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are  made  to  represent  important  people  who  have  died.  These 
are  burned  with  the  property  offered  to  the  dead. 

Initiation  ceremonies  which  result  in  something  analogous  to 
a  secret  society  are  found  in  the  whole  state  except  in  the  North¬ 
western  region  and  among  the  agricultural  tribes  at  the  extreme 
southeast  in  the  Colorado  valley.  They  are  apparently  as  well 
developed  among  the  Yuki  and  Porno,  who  do  not  practice  tribal 
mourning  ceremonies,  as  among  their  neighbors  who  do.  In  a 
strict  sense  there  is  no  secret  society,  even  though  the  precepts 
taught  boys  at  initiation  are  not  made  public.  There  are  usually 
no  paraphernalia  or  insignia  of  a  society,  no  degrees  or  ranks,  no 
membership  or  other  organization,  nor  is  there  a  definite  purpose 
for  the  society.  The  great  majority  of  the  males  of  the  tribes 
are  made  to  undergo  the  initiation,  and  in  many  cases  there  is  a 
distinct  desire  to  force  it  upon  every  man,  whether  he  be  willing 
or  unwilling.  In  so  far  as  a  society  may  therefore  be  said  to 
exist  at  all,  its  principal  purpose  and  public  function  are  the 
initiation  of  new  members.  There  is  however  often  a  special 
name  for  those  who  have  been  initiated,  such  as  yeponi  among 
the  Maidu  and  pumal  among  the  Luiseno,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
the  initiates  are  regarded  as  a  class  or  council  having  a  more  or 
less  indefinite  decision  over  religious  matters  affecting  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  precepts  imparted  to  the  initiates,  other  than  the 
ritualistic  knowledge  relating  to  the  initiation  ceremony  itself, 
seems  to  be  of  the  most  general  kind  and  pertains  principally  to 
daily  life  and  the  most  obvious  maxims  of  native  morality.  In 
some  ways  this  initiation  is  a  puberty  ceremony  for  boys  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  first-menstruation-ceremony  of  girls.  The  initi¬ 
ates  are  however  not  limited  as  to  age,  men  being  sometimes 
included.  Among  at  least  the  Yokuts  in  Central  California  and 
the  Mission  Indians  of  Southern  California  the  initiation  was 
accompanied  by  the  drinking  of  toloache  or  jimson-weed,  datura 
meteloides,  the  stupor  and  visions  produced  by  which  were  re¬ 
garded  as  supernatural.  In  Southern  California  the  idea  of  an 
ordeal  and  instruction  was  specially  developed.  Boys  were  made 
to  undergo  severe  tests  of  pain  and  endurance  and  were  given 
numerous  injunctions  regarding  their  adult  life.  Among  the 
Maidu  of  the  Sacramento  valley  instruction  both  in  the  myths 
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of  the  tribe  and  in  the  more  important  ceremonies  was  imparted. 
Among  certain  of  the  Maidu  the  secret  society,  in  so  far  as  it 
comprises  the  more  adult  men,  is  difficult  to  distinguish  from  an 
association  of  shamans. 

The  public  ceremonies  other  than  mourning  and  initiation 
observances,  in  other  words  the  .tribal  dances  of  California,  differ 
thoroughly  in  the  three  culture  regions,  which  must  therefore  be 
considered  separately. 

In  Central  California  these  dances,  like  the  initiation  cere¬ 
monies,  have  disappeared  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the 
mourning  ceremonies,  and  where  they  survive  have  often  been 
more  or  less  influenced  by  modern  ideas.  As  a  rule  they  were 
held  in  the  large  assembly  or  ceremonial  chamber,  more  often  at 
night  than  during  the  day,  and  either  lasted  for  a  number  of 
nights  or  consisted  of  a  series  of  successive  dances  extending  over 
a  considerable  period.  Some  of  the  dances,  though  a  minority, 
wrere  named  after  animals,  and  in  such  there  was  usually  some 
imitation  of  the  actions  of  animals.  Sometimes  rude  parapher¬ 
nalia  were  used  to  represent  the  animal  itself,  but  this  was  not 
very  common  and  masks  were  never  employed.  At  least  in  the 
Sacramento  valley  and  northern  Coast  Range  region  there  was 
some  impersonation  of  mythical  characters,  as  of  Taikomol,  crea¬ 
tor  among  the  Yuki,  and  of  the  mythical  being  Kuksu  among  the 
Porno  and  Maidu.  Such  impersonators  usually  wore  either  the 
“big  head,”  an  enormous  head-dress  of  feathers  attached  to 
radiating  sticks,  or  a  large  cape  of  feathers  fastened  to  a  network, 
which  concealed  both  body  and  face,  or  both  pieces  of  apparel. 
There  seems  to  have  been  nothing  corresponding  to  an  altar. 
The  dancers  were  painted  but  crudely,  and  such  symbolism  as 
was  denoted  by  the  painting  was  of  the  simplest.  One  or  more 
of  the  posts  that  supported  the  roof  of  the  assembly  chamber 
were  usually  of  ceremonial  importance.  The  dancers  frequently 
entered  and  left  the  house  by  a  hole  above  instead  of  the  door  at 
the  ground.  A  rude  drum  consisting  of  a  hollow  slab  placed  on 
the  ground  and  stamped  with  the  feet  was  often  used.  An  im¬ 
portant  character  in  most  ceremonies  was  the  clown  or  buffoon, 
part  of  whose  duties  was  to  caricature  the  more  serious  perform¬ 
ance.  In  some  cases  shamanistic  exhibitions  of  magic  were  in- 
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eluded  in  the  ceremony.  At  times  an  exchange  or  compulsory 
giving  of  property  formed  part  of  the  ceremony.  The  partici¬ 
pants  were  rarely  if  ever  called  upon  to  undergo  severe  trials  of 
endurance,  pain,  or  courage,  as  among  so  many  other  Indians. 
The  whole  ritual  was  comparatively  simple. 

The  exact  nature  and  relation  of  the  various  dances  are  very 
little  known  among  most  of  the  tribes  of  the  Central  region. 
Probably  a  typical  example  of  these  dances  is  furnished  by  the 
Maidu  of  the  Sacramento  valley,  who  declare  that  their  cere¬ 
monies  were  obtained  from  their  neighbors,  the  Wintun.  This 
statement  is  borne  out  by  indirect  evidence.  Among  the  Maidu 
the  ceremonies  were  performed  in  winter  and  constituted  a  series 
of  fifteen  or  more  distinct  dances,  coming  for  the  most  part  in  a 
definite  order.  So  far  as  known  they  were  the  following :  Hesi, 
Luyi,  Loli,  Salalu-ngkasi,  Duck,  Bear,  Coyote,  Creeper,  Turtle, 
Aloli-ngkasi,  Yokola-ngkasi,  Moloko-ngkasi,  Deer,  Aki,  Hesi. 
The  majority  of  these  dances  were  performed  by  men,  but  some 
by  women  only.  There  is  no  evidence  that  participation  in  these 
dances  was  dependent  upon  anything  like  membership  in  an 
association.  Each  had  its  characteristic  paraphernalia  or  combi¬ 
nations  of  paraphernalia.  In  several  there  are  participants  with 
special  apparel  and  with  a  distinctive  name.  At  least  some  of 
these  seem  to  represent  mythical  characters.  In  several  instances 
these  performers  enact  ceremonial  operations,  largely  in  the 
nature  of  complex  approaches  and  departures  which  take  place 
outside  the  assembly  chamber.  The  names  of  several  of  these 
ceremonies  occur  also  among  neighboring  Indians  speaking  en¬ 
tirely  different  languages,  and  thus  give  proof  of  the  transmission 
of  the  ceremonies  from  one  locality  to  another.  The  Hesi,  the 
most  important  of  the  Maidu  series,  is  danced  also  by  the  Wintun. 
The  Loli  is  an  important  ceremony  among  the  Maidu,  Miwok, 
and  Porno.  The  performer  called  Kuksu,  who  refers  to  impor¬ 
tant  myths,  is  found  among  the  Maidu,  Wintun,  Porno,  and  either 
the  Miwok  or  Costanoan  Indians  formerly  at  Mission  San  Jose. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  fuller  acquaintance  with 
the  tribes  wdiose  ceremonies  are  as  yet  least  known  will  reveal 
other  instances  of  ceremonies  held  in  common  and  known  under 
the  same  name.  Farther  to  the  south,  among  the  Yokuts  of  the 
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Tulare  basin,  these  ceremonies  do  not  seem  to  have  penetrated. 
Here  the  majority  of  the  public  ceremonies,  like  the  rattlesnake 
ceremony  that  has  been  mentioned,  were  of  the  nature  of  sha- 
manistic  performances.  Throughout  the  Central  region  the 
dances,  while  they  might  be  held  only  in  structures  of  certain 
kinds,  were  never  rigorously  attached  to  a  specific  locality. 

In  Northwestern  California  the  more  important  ceremonies 
can  always  be  held  only  at  certain  spots,  and  the  performance  of 
ceremonies  of  the  same  name  always  varies  somewhat  at  different 
places.  The  performers  do  not  represent  mythological  or  other 
characters  and  do  not  imitate  animals.  The  more  important 
dances  last  at  least  a  number  of  days,  not  infrequently  as  many 
as  ten.  The  dances  are  held  either  out-doors  or  in  certain  sacred 
houses,  which  are  however  not  different  from  the  ordinary  living- 
house  of  the  region  except  through  their  traditionary  and  cere¬ 
monial  associations.  The  essential  religious  portion  of  the  cere¬ 
mony  consists  of  the  actions  gone  through  by  a  priest,  with 
sometimes  one  or  two  assistants.  The  more  important  part  of 
his  procedure  is  the  recital  of  one  of  the  sacred  formulae  so 
characteristic  of  the  region.  This  formula  relates  specifically  to 
the  exact  locality  at  which  the  dance  is  held,  and  therefore  often 
varies  considerably  from  spot  to  spot.  The  formula  is  regarded 
as  it  were  as  private  property,  and  its  knowledge  is  sufficient  to 
institute  the  priest  in  his  capacity.  The  public  portions  of  the 
ceremony,  such  as  the  dancing,  are  practically  dissociated  from 
this  purely  religious  element.  The  dancers  are  mostly  young 
men  without  any  knowledge  of  the  ceremony  other  than  of  the 
simple  dance-step  and  songs.  The  paraphernalia  which  they 
wear  belong  neither  to  them  nor  to  the  priests,  but  to  wealthy 
men  of  the  tribe,  for  whom  the  occasion  is  an  all-important 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  their  wealth,  which  consists  in 
large  part  of  the  dancing  regalia,  and  the  possession  of  which  is 
the  chief  factor  toward  their  social  prominence.  The  dancers 
appear  in  from  two  to  five  parties,  representing  neighboring  vil¬ 
lages,  each  of  which  is  aided  by  the  wealthy  men  of  other  villages ; 
and  these  parties  vie  with  each  other  primarily  in  the  display  of 
their  regalia.  The  most  important  ceremonies  are  the  Deerskin 
dance  and  the  Jumping  dance,  which  are  held  either  annually  or 
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biennially,  the  former  always  out-doors,  the  latter  at  some  places 
out-doors,  sometimes  in  boats,  at  others  in-doors.  The  purpose  of 
both  dances,  which  where  both  are  practiced  are  usually  given  in 
close  succession,  is  the  good  of  the  world.  Earthquake  and  dis¬ 
ease  are  prevented  and  a  food  supply  insured.  Very  little  of 
the  sacred  formulae  and  accompanying  ritual,  and  nothing  in  the 
remainder  of  the  dance,  has  however  any  specific  reference  to 
this  purpose.  A  third,  minor  ceremony,  the  Brush  dance,  com¬ 
pletes  the  series  of  public  ceremonies  in  this  region,  the  remaining 
dances  being  held  only  on  occasion  of  war,  a  girl’s  puberty,  or 
the  initiation  of  a  shaman.  Even  the  Brush  dance  is  not  fully 
of  a  tribal  character,  inasmuch  as  it  is  performed  for  the  benefit 
of  a  single  individual,  a  sick  child,  although  it  is  participated  in 
by  an  entire  village  with  the  assistance  of  visitors  from  others, 
and  though  there  seems  to  be  a  desire  to  perform  the  ceremony 
at  least  once  a  year  in  each  of  the  larger  villages. 

In  Southern  California  mourning  ceremonies  are  everywhere 
the  most  prominent.  In  the  coast  region,  among  the  various 
groups  of  Mission  Indians,  initiation  ceremonies  make  up  most 
of  the  public  rituals  that  are  not  connected  with  mourning.  In 
the  interior  the  Mohave  possess  no  initiation  ceremonies.  In  both 
regions  such  ceremonies  as  partake  neither  of  the  nature  of 
mourning  nor  initiation  are  conspicuous  by  the  prominence  of 
the  myth  element.  They  consist  essentially  of  long  series  of 
songs,  occupying  one  or  more  nights  in  the  recital,  which  recount, 
in  part  directly  but  more  often  by  allusion,  an  important  myth. 
At  times  the  myth  is  actually  related  in  the  intervals  between 
the  songs.  In  some  cases  dancing  by  men  or  women  accompanies 
the  singing,  but  this  is  never  spectacular  and  in  many  cases  is 
entirely  lacking.  Being  only  ceremonial  recitations  of  myths, 
these  ceremonies  are  not  attached  in  their  performance  to  specific 
localities,  and  when  dancing  regalia  are  used  they  are  of  the 
simplest  character;  nor  is  there  opportunity  for  either  altar  or 
ritual.  The  predominance  of  the  mourning  element  in  the  cere¬ 
monies  of  this  region  is  further  shown  by  the  fact  that  among 
some  tribes,  as  the  Mohave,  these  same  singing  ceremonies,  be¬ 
sides  being  performed  independently,  are  also  sung  for  many 
hours  at  every  death.  The  series  of  songs  selected  for  each  indi- 
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vidual  on  this  occasion  is  that  with  which  he  is  acquainted.  In 
accord  with  what  has  been  said  of  the  dream  as  the  basis  of 
Mohave  religious  life,  these  singing  ceremonies  are  almost  always 
believed  by  each  person  to  have  been  dreamed  by  himself. 

CEREMONIAL  STRUCTURES  AND  PARAPHERNALIA. 

The  ceremonial  chamber  is  also  of  distinctive  character  in  the 
three  culture  areas.  In  the  Central  region  it  is  a  large,  circular, 
dome-shaped  structure,  partly  underground  and  with  a  covering 
of  earth.  It  serves  also  as  place  of  assembly  and  at  least  at  times 
as  sudatory,  whence  its  popular  name  of  sweat-house.  In  the 
Northwest  the  sweat-house  is  quite  small,  almost  entirely  under¬ 
ground,  and  its  roof  consists  of  boards  without  a  covering  of 
earth.  It  is  constantly  used  for  sweating  and  is  the  regular 
sleeping  place  of  all  adult  males.  It  is  not  used  for  public  cere¬ 
monies  except  in  the  case  of  the  dance  initiating  shamans.  In 
the  South  the  ceremonial  structure  is  not  a  house,  but  either  a 
mere  enclosure  of  brush,  as  among  the  Mission  tribes,  or  a  simple 
shade  of  brush  on  upright  posts,  as  among  the  Mohave.  This 
type  of  ceremonial  structure  is  also  found  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  Central  region  among  the  Yokuts. 

In  the  matter  of  dancing  apparel  the  Northwest  differs  funda¬ 
mentally  from  all  the  remainder  of  the  state.  Some  of  the  most 
important  of  the  regalia,  such  as  long  obsidian  knives  and  albino 
deerskins,  are  not  worn  on  the  body  or  used  ritually  but  merely 
carried  for  display,  being  primarily  objects  of  great  value. 
Large  forehead-bands  entirely  covered  with  brilliant  red  wood¬ 
pecker  feathers  more  nearly  resemble  ordinary  dancing  apparel, 
but  are  also  articles  of  value,  the  unmounted  woodpecker  feathers 
virtually  constituting  one  form  of  currency.  Other  objects  used 
in  dancing  are  dresses,  cloaks,  and  head-bands  of  skin  and  fur, 
head-dresses  of  network,  and  carefully  ornamented  plumes  and 
head  feathers.  All  these,  while  worn  on  the  body,  and  decora¬ 
tive,  also  possess  considerable  commercial  value.  The  drum  is 
not  used,  the  whistle  employed  at  times,  and  the  rattle,  which 
consists  of  deer  hoofs,  but  sparingly. 

In  the  Central  region  objects  made  of  feathers  greatly  pre¬ 
dominate  over  all  others,  and  are  mostly  made  to  be  worn  actually 
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on  the  body.  Head-dresses  are  particularly  conspicuous  and  of 
many  forms.  In  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  valleys  and 
the  adjacent  region  cloaks  of  large  feathers  attached  to  a  net¬ 
work  are  worn.  In  the  Tulare  basin  these  are  replaced  by  skirts 
consisting  of  strings  of  eagle-down.  With  these  down-skirts  are 
worn  large  upright  head-dresses  of  crow  and  magpie  feathers. 
This  combination  of  costume  was  used  also  by  the  Mission  Indians 
in  Southern  California  and  by  the  Washo  of  Nevada,  and  at  least 
the  head-dress  is  found  as  far  north  as  the  Sacramento  valley. 
Network  caps  filled  with  down,  and  forehead  bands  of  down,  are 
frequent  in  various  parts.  Perhaps  the  most  typical  single  object 
of  ceremonial  apparel  is  a  flat  band,  usually  worn  on  the  fore¬ 
head,  and  consisting  of  the  trimmed  red  quills  of  the  yellow- 
hammer  sewed  side  by  side.  This  head-band  occurs  through  the 
whole  of  Central  California  and  is  used  also  by  the  tribes  east  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  in  the  state  of  Nevada,  and  south  of  Te- 
hachapi  pass  in  Southern  California.  The  large  foot  drum  of 
the  Central  region  has  already  been  mentioned.  Whistles  are 
also  used  and  there  are  two  forms  of  rattle,  one  consisting  of  silk 
cocoons  containing  gravel,  the  other  of  a  split  stick.  The  cocoon 
rattle  is  usually  associated  with  the  shaman,  the  clap-stick  with 
dancing. 

In  the  South,  especially  among  the  Mission  Indians,  the 
dancing  apparel,  as  is  evident  from  the  instances  already  men¬ 
tioned,  is  of  much  the  same  type  as  in  the  Central  area.  On  the 
Colorado  river  feather  ornaments  of  the  same  general  character 
are  used,  though  they  are  of  a  simpler  type  and  head-dresses 
predominate.  The  whistle  is  but  little  used  in  the  South,  the 
drum  occasionally,  baskets  and  other  objects  being  chiefly  em¬ 
ployed  for  this  purpose.  The  rattle  is  the  all-important  musical 
instrument  in  this  region.  It  is  made  most  frequently  from  a 
gourd  or  a  turtle-shell. 

MYTHOLOGY  AND  BELIEFS. 

In  mythology  a  deep-going  difference  between  the  three  cul¬ 
ture  areas  again  appears.  The  Northwestern  mythologies  are 
characterized  primarily  by  a  very  deeply  impressed  conception 
of  a  previous,  now  vanished,  race,  who  by  first  living  the  life  and 
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performing  the  actions  of  mankind  were  the  producers  of  all 
human  institutions  and  arts  as  well  as  of  some  of  the  phenomena 
of  nature.  Second  in  importance  in  the  Northwest  are  myths 
dealing  with  culture-heroes  more  or  less  of  the  trickster  type 
familiar  from  so  many  other  parts  of  North  America. 

In  Central  California  there  is  always  a  true  creation  of  the 
world,  of  mankind,  and  of  its  institutions.  The  conception  of 
the  creator  is  often  quite  lofty,  and  tricky  exploits  or  defeats  are 
usually  not  connected  with  him.  Often  there  is  an  antithesis 
between  this  beneficent  and  truly  divine  creator  and  a  second 
character,  usually  the  Coyote,  who  in  part  cooperates  with  the 
creator  but  in  part  thwarts  him,  being  responsible  for  the  death 
of  mankind  and  other  imperfections  in  the  world-scheme.  In 
the  northern  half  of  the  Central  region  the  creator  is  generally 
anthropomorphic;  if  not,  he  is  merged  into  one  personage  with 
the  more  or  less  tricky  Coyote./  In  the  southern  half  of  the  region 
the  creators  seem  always  to  be  animals  with  the  dignified  and 
wise  eagle  as  the  chief.  The  myths  of  the  Central  region  not 
directly  concerned  with  creation  are  mostly  stories  of  adventure, 
of  much  the  same  type  as  European  folk  and  fairy  tales.  They 
do  not  explain  the  origin  of  phenomena  except  in  a  casual,  iso¬ 
lated  way,  and  but  rarely  are  of  ceremonial  import. 

In  Southern  California  there  is  no  creation.  The  various 
animate  and  inanimate  existences  in  the  world  are  born  from 
heaven  and  earth  as  the  first  parents.  Sometimes  heaven  and 
earth  are  regarded  as  the  first  concrete  existences,  who  were, 
however,  preceded  by  a  series  of  psychic  beings  grouped  in  pairs. 
The  bulk  of  the  Southern  origin  myth  consists  of  a  history  of 
mankind,  at  first  as  a  single  tribe  and  later  centered  in  the  tribe 
which  tells  the  story.  In  the  successive  experiences  of  this  body 
of  people,  which  are  accompanied  by  more  or  less  journeying,  the 
world  is  gradually  brought  to  its  present  stage,  and  all  the  insti¬ 
tutions  of  mankind,  particularly  of  the  narrating  tribe  but  also 
of  others,  are  developed.  The  people  are  under  the  leadership  of 
one  or  two  great  leaders,  at  least  one  of  whom  always  dies  or 
departs  after  his  beneficent  directions.  The  thoroughly  South¬ 
western  and  Pueblo  character  of  this  long  origin  myth  is  obvious. 
It  is  usually  followed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  migration 
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legends  recounting  the  wandering  and  conflicts  of  different  tribes 
or  clans.  The  remaining  myths  are  in  plot  essentially  not  very 
different  from  the  adventure  stories  of  the  Central  region,  but 
both  much  longer  and  more  elaborate,  and  at  the  same  time  dis¬ 
tinctively  ritualistic  in  that  they  form  the  basis  or  framework  of 
the  singing  ceremonies  that  have  been  described.  As  these  cere¬ 
monies  themselves  are  nothing  but  myths,  there  is  neither  need 
nor  room  for  traditionary  accounts  explaining  the  origin  of  the 
ceremonies. 

An  identification  of  myth  and  ceremony  that  is  in  many  ways 
similar  to  that  prevalent  in  Southern  California  is  characteristic 
also  of  the  Northwestern  region,  where  the  formulae  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  essential  religious  elements,  as  well  as  being  the  direct 
means,  of  most  supernatural  accomplishment,  are  nothing  but 
myths.  The  Northwestern  formula  is  a  myth,  rarely  a  direct 
prayer,  and  practically  every  more  serious  myth  is  either  in 
whole  or  in  part  also  a  formula.  In  purpose,  however,  as  well 
as  in  rendering,  the  spoken  myth-formulae  of  the  Northwest  and 
the  sung  myth-ceremonies  of  the  South  are  different,  the  former 
having  always  a  definite  practical  result  in  view,  whereas  the 
latter  have  no  aim  other  than  their  own  recital. 

Thus  the  mythology  of  Southern  California  resembles  that 
of  the  Southwest  rather  than  that  of  the  remainder  of  the  state. 
That  of  the  Northwestern  region  shows  affinities  to  the  North 
Pacific  Coast  in  its  prevalence  of  the  culture-hero  and  trickster 
over  the  creator.  The  most  marked  special  characteristic  of  the 
Northwestern  mythology,  other  than  its  practical  use  of  myths 
for  religious  purposes  in  the  shape  of  formulas,  is  its  strong  and 
definite,  though  inconsistently  carried  out,  idea  of  the  previous 
race  which  is  parallel  to  but  distinct  from  mankind,  and  which  is 
the  originator,  not  by  any  act  of  creation  but  by  merely  living 
its  life,  of  everything  human  except  mankind  itself,  the  origin 
of  which  is  never  accounted  for.  This  idea  of  a  previous  super¬ 
natural  race  analogous  to  mankind  crops  out  to  some  extent  in 
almost  all  North  American  mythologies,  and  particularly  in  other 
parts  of  California ;  but  it  seems  nowhere  to  be  so  deep-seated 
and  so  freely  expressed  as  in  this  region.  The  members  of  this 
vanished  race  are  almost  always  strictly  human,  in  Northwestern 
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California,  and  not  animals  or  personifications.  They  are  noth¬ 
ing  but  men,  living  the  life  of  the  Indians,  transposed  into  a 
mythic  supernatural  age,  and  by  the  fact  of  their  mere  existence 
regarded  as  the  originators  of  the  present  condition  of  the  world. 
They  therefore  leave  no  room  for  a  creator,  and  but  little  for  the 
culture  hero,  whose  exploits,  when  not  of  purely  personal  sig¬ 
nificance,  consequently  consist  mainly  of  the  destruction  of  evil 
beings. 

If  the  mythology  of  Northwestern  California  in  spite  of  its 
partial  northern  affinities  accordingly  has  a  dominant  character 
all  its  own,  the  same  is  also  true  of  the  larger,  more  representa¬ 
tive  Central  region.  A  true  creator,  and  a  full  and  consistent 
attempt  at  an  account  of  the  creation,  are  found  nowhere  else  in 
North  America,  or  at  least  only  sporadically  and  carried  out  with 
an  apparently  much  less  degree  of  thoroughness.  The  remainder 
of  the  Central  Californian  mythology  however  scarcely  presents 
any  unique  qualities,  even  some  of  the  specific  myth-episodes, 
such  as  the  favorite  one  of  the  bear  and  deer  children,  being 
found  over  considerable  territories  outside  of  California.  Even 
the  important  characteristic  of  the  presence  of  creation-myths  is 
in  a  measure  a  negative  one,  for  from  a  world  view  some  ap¬ 
proach  to  such  a  myth  may  be  expected  among  most  peoples, 
whether  primitive  or  civilized,  and  it  is  primarily  only  in 
America  that  special  bents  of  mind  and  of  religious  thought  have 
supplanted  the  idea  of  creation  by  the  culture  hero,  the  tribal 
history,  and  other  conceptions.  We  are  therefore  not  far  from 
right  if  we  regard  the  unique  development  of  creation  myths 
over  the  greater  part  of  California  as  merely  a  part  of  a  general 
tendency  of  the  California  Indians  towards  simplicity  and  lack 
of  strongly  marked  peculiar  and  American  qualities  in  any  one 
direction,  a  tendency  which  has  already  been  emphasized  in  other 
aspects  of  their  religion,  and  which  must  be  said  to  characterize 
their  whole  life  and  culture. 

Ideas  as  to  the  world  and  the  existence  of  the  dead  varv  from 

«/ 

tribe  to  tribe  but  present  nothing  specially  distinctive.  The 
world  is  usually  regarded  as  surrounded  by  water,  sometimes  as 
floating  upon  it.  It  is  often  secured  by  four  or  five  pillars,  ropes, 
or  other  supports.  Beyond  where  earth  and  sky  meet  there  is 
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often  another  land.  The  dead  sometimes  go  below,  sometimes 
above,  sometimes  across  the  ocean  to  the  west,  and  sometimes  to 
more  or  less  distant  parts  of  this  earth.  The  entrance  to  the 
world  of  the  dead  is  pointed  ont  by  some  tribes.  People  who 
have  temporarily  died  have  been  there  and  returned  to  describe 
it.  Dances  constitute  the  principal  occupation  of  the  dead.  No 
ideas  of  future  rewards  and  punishments  based  on  conduct  in 
this  life  have  yet  been  found.  If  such  ideas  exist  they  must  be 
very  scantily  developed.  As  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  there 
are  occasional  ideas  of  transmigration  of  souls  into  animals,  but 
these  conceptions  are  nowhere  systematically  worked  out  or  of 
any  religious  importance. 

SPECIAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  DIFFERENT  TRIBES. 

Such  are  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  religion  of  the 
Indians  of  California  as  a  whole,  and  of  the  larger  ethnographical 
areas  of  the  state.  It  is  obvious  that  with  so  great  a  linguistic 
and  political  diversification  as  existed  among  these  Indians,  there 
must  have  been  many  local  modifications  of  the  scheme  which 
has  been  outlined.  The  most  conspicuous  or  best  known  of  these 
special  modifications  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  remainder  of  this 
paper  to  consider.  In  this  review  the  groups  to  be  taken  up  will, 
for  the  sake  of  greatest  convenience  of  classification,  be  the  lin¬ 
guistic  families.  These  numerous  families  are  territorially  so 
restricted,  and  usually  so  small  in  numbers,  that  they  almost  form 
the  equivalent  of  the  tribe  in  other  regions  of  North  America, 
that  is  to  say,  of  a  subdivision  of  the  family.  Strictly  there  are 
no  tribes  in  the  greater  part  of  California.  The  families  or 
stocks  are  the  largest  linguistic  units,  usually  subdivided  into 
several  dialectic  areas,  each  of  which  contains  a  number  of  small 
village  communities  that  are  the  only  units  of  political  or  social 
organization. 

In  the  Northwestern  region,  in  spite  of  the  excessive  limita¬ 
tion  of  this  territory,  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  three 
tribes  which  occupy  the  heart  of  the  region  and  show  the  culture 
in  its  most  extreme  form,  and  a  fringe  of  surrounding  tribes 
where  the  Northwestern  culture  is  either  less  developed  or  sub¬ 
ject  to  greater  extraneous  influences.  The  three  more  charac- 
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teristic  groups  are  the  Yurok  and  Karok,  small  independent 
linguistic  families,  and  the  Hupa  division  of  the  Athabascan 
family.  These  alone  practice  the  Deerskin  dance  and  the  “New 
Year’s”  or  world-making  ceremonies.  With  them  also  the  pecu¬ 
liar  mythological  and  shamanistic  conceptions  typical  of  the 
region  are  found  in  the  purest  form.  The  surrounding  tribes 
are  the  Wishosk  or  Wiyot,  perhaps  the  Chimariko  and  some  of 
the  Shasta,  the  Athabascan  Tolowa,  and  the  Athabascans  south¬ 
west  of  the  Hupa. 

The  Yurok  held  the  Deerskin  and  Jumping  dances  at  three 
places  along  the  Klamath  river,  and  the  Jumping  dance  alone 
at  three  points  on  the  coast  to  the  south.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
river  an  annual  spring  ceremony  to  cause  or  regulate  the  ascent 
of  the  salmon  was  made.  Until  this  ceremony  had  been  made 
salmon  were  not  eaten.  The  shamans  of  the  Yurok  were  almost 
all  women.  Alone  of  all  the  tribes  in  the  Northwestern  region 
the  Yurok  held  no  dance  or  public  ceremony  on  the  occasion  of 
a  girl’s  puberty.  Their  traditions  seem  to  have  the  peculiar 
Northwestern  qualities  perhaps  more  deeply  impressed  upon 
them  than  even  those  of  their  neighbors,  the  Karok  and  Hupa, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  underlying  conception  of  a  previous 
race  and  its  function.  In  accord  with  the  development  of  this 
conception,  the  mythical  heroes  of  the  Yurok  show  less  approxi¬ 
mation  to  being  creators  than  those  of  the  other  tribes,  and  ani¬ 
mals  are  mentioned  in  the  mythology  surprisingly  little. 

The  Karok,  who  live  immediately  upstream  from  the  Yurok 
on  the  Klamath,  held  the  Deerskin  and  Jumping  dances  at  three 
places.  At  each  of  these  the  dances  were  conducted  in  connection 
with  a  sacred  ceremony  called  “New  Year’s”  by  the  whites  and 
“making  the  world”  by  the  Indians.  This  ceremony  was  per¬ 
formed  early  in  autumn,  practically  by  one  man,  the  priest  who 
knew  the  formula  and  ritual.  A  similar  ceremony  was  held  at 
a  fourth  locality  in  spring,  in  connection  with  the  coming  of  the 
salmon.  The  Karok  regard  the  Deerskin  and  Jumping  dances  of 
the  Yurok  and  Hupa  as  the  equivalents  of  these  ceremonies  of 
their  own,  reckoning  altogether  ten  places  in  the  world  at  which 
they  are  performed.  Karok  mythology  is  of  the  Northwestern 
type,  but  shows  more  animal  characters  than  that  of  the  Yurok. 
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The  territory  held  by  the  Hupa  was  much  less  extended  than 
that  of  their  neighbors,  and  this  was  no  doubt  the  occasion  of 
their  making  only  one  Deerskin  and  Jumping  dance  in  their 
valley.  They  held  a  New  Year’s  ceremony  in  autumn  which  had 
distinct  reference  to  the  acorn  crop.  Ceremonials  and  restric¬ 
tions  connected  with  menstruation  were  considerably  developed, 
much  more  than  among  the  neighboring  Yurok.  It  was  thought 
dangerous  to  speak  to  a  dog,  as  he  might  be  provoked  to  answer, 
which  would  be  a  fatal  portent. 

The  religion  of  the  other  Athabascans  in  this  part  of  the  state 
is  very  little  known,  but  it  is  certain  that  before  the  southern 
end  of  Humboldt  county  is  reached,  in  other  words,  in  the  Eel 
river  drainage,  a  totally  distinct  set  of  conceptions  and  practices 
is  encountered,  which  are  allied  to  those  of  the  Central  region. 

The  Wiyot  or  Wishosk,  who  adjoin  the  Yurok  on  the  south, 
did  not  practice  the  Jumping  dance,  other  ceremonies,  which 
are  very  little  known,  taking  its  place  among  them.  One  dance 
was  performed  by  women  standing  up  to  the  hips  in  water. 
Shamanism  is  of  more  prominence  among  them  than  with  their 
neighbors  the  Yurok,  and  men  as  well  as  women  are  affected  with 
supernatural  powers.  The  sex  of  the  guardian  spirit  is  usually 
the  opposite  of  that  of  the  shaman.  It  is  possible  that  on  account 
of  the  almost  complete  disappearance  of  their  tribal  life  and 
communal  religious  practices,  shamanism,  which  has  been  re¬ 
tained  with  greater  vigor  among  the  Wiyot,  now  appears  rela¬ 
tively  more  important,  as  the  only  remnant  of  the  religious  side 
of  their  culture.  An  elaborate  hanging  feather  head-dress,  a 
belt,  a  pipe  for  smoking,  and  another  for  sucking,  are  the  con¬ 
stant  paraphernalia  of  the  medicine-man.  Two  shamans  often 
support  each  other  in  curing  disease,  one  diagnosing,  the  other 
removing  the  pain.  The  mythology  of  the  Wiyot  resembles  that 
of  the  Yurok  chiefly  through  possessing  certain  specific  narrative 
episodes  in  common  with  it.  But  the  idea  of  a  previous  parallel 
race  is  very  little  developed,  and  there  is  a  true  creator,  Above- 
Old-Man.  Most  of  the  other  mythical  characters  are  animals. 
The  whole  mythology  therefore  is  of  the  Central  rather  than  of 
the  Northwestern  type. 

With  the  Yuki  of  Mendocino  county  a  pure  form  of  the 
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Central  culture  obtains.  The  creator  is  Taikomol,  “he  who  goes 
alone.”  His  companion,  who  supplements  his  work,  especially 
as  regards  the  culture  of  man,  is  Coyote.  There  is  a  Taikomol 
ceremony  in  which  this  character  is  impersonated,  and  which  is 
shamanistic  at  least  to  the  degree  of  being  performed  to  cure  an 
individual  of  sickness.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  sacred  formulae 
of  the  Northwest.  The  shaman,  who  is  usually  a  man,  receives 
his  power  either  by  dreaming  or  in  a  vision  in  a  desolate  place. 
His  power  is  not  sought  by  him  and  he  possesses  definite  guardian 
spirits.  Bear  shamans  are  much  feared.  All  the  Yuki  possess  a 
sacred  society  initiation  ceremony,  in  which  performances  of 
magic  are  prominent.  Among  the  northern  Yuki  and  neighbor¬ 
ing  Wailaki  this  is  called  Flint  ceremony,  and  the  initiates  dis¬ 
play  magic  powers  in  handling  and  swallowing  flint  points. 
Among  the  southern  Yuki,  as  among  the  neighboring  Porno  and 
Athabascan  Kato,  the  ceremony  relates  to  ghosts  and  is  popu¬ 
larly  known  as  Devil  dance.  The  members  possess  power  of 
causing  sickness  and  contend  against  each  other  much  like  the 
shamans  of  the  Maidu  and  Yokuts. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  features  of  the  religion  of  the 
Porno,  who  are  south  of  the  Yuki,  is  their  shamanistic  fetishes. 
The  medicine-man  possesses  a  number  of  objects,  stones,  parts  of 
animals,  and  other  articles,  which  he  treasures  and  with  which 
his  power  is  largely  bound  up.  Porno  mythology  is  characterized 
by  the  importance  of  Coyote,  who  comes  nearer  than  any  other 
personage  to  playing  the  part  of  creator.  In  certain  ceremonies 
there  are  exhibitions  of  fire-eating  and  the  clown  occurs. 

The  Wintun  occupy  a.  territory  which  is  of  much  greater 
extent  from  north  to  south  than  from  east  to  west.  The  northern 
and  southernmost  members  of  the  family  therefore  differ  con¬ 
siderably.  In  the  north  there  is  a  well  defined  conception  of  a 
creator  who  dwells  above,  and  to  whom  Coyote  forms  an  anti¬ 
thesis.  In  the  south,  where  everything  shows  the  Wintun  and 
Porno  to  have  influenced  each  other  considerably,  he  is  replaced 
by  Coyote.  In  both  regions  a  world-fire  is  prominent  in  the 
mythology.  In  the  north  the  shaman  is  inaugurated  in  his  career 
in  a  ceremony  in  which  he  is  assisted  by  his  older  colleagues. 
The  southern  Wintun  may  prove  to  have  been  the  people  who 
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largely  developed  the  dances  and  ceremonies  characteristic  of  a 
large  part  of  the  Sacramento  valley.  They  show  much  in  com¬ 
mon  with  their  western  neighbors  the  Porno,  and  with  the  Maidu 
who  adjoin  them  on  the  east  and  who  themselves  declare  that 
they  have  derived  the  Hesi  and  other  dances  from  them. 

None  of  the  groups  so  far  discussed,  with  the  possible  excep¬ 
tion  of  part  of  the  Wintun,  practiced  any  distinct  mourning 
ceremony.  On  the  other  hand,  all  that  follow,  with  the  possible 
doubtful  exception  of  one  or  two  tribes  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
state,  held  mourning  ceremonies  as  among  the  most  important  of 
all  their  religious  practices. 

The  Maidu  everywhere  possessed  a  secret  society.  Their 
system  of  dances  becomes  less  and  less  developed  as  one  proceeds 
farther  from  Wintun  influence.  Among  the  mountain  tribes 
almost  all  ceremonies  were  much  less  developed  than  in  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  valley.  Shamanistic  beliefs  and  practices  also  varied, 
although  there  was  everywhere  a  clear  idea  of  spirits  personally 
acquired  and  controlled  by  the  medicine-man.  Among  the  north¬ 
eastern  Maidu  every  shaman’s  son  invariably  became  a  shaman, 
although  only  through  his  own  acquisition  of  spirits,  which  might 
be  those  of  his  father.  In  the  Sacramento  valley  spirits  were 
acquired  by  involuntary  dreaming  without  much  regard  to  he¬ 
redity.  Puberty  ceremonies  for  girls  were  performed  both  among 
the  northwestern  and  northeastern  Maidu,  perhaps  among  those 
of  the  south  also.  The  mythology  of  the  several  Maidu  divisions 
is  much  more  uniform  than  their  religious  practices.  The  cre¬ 
ator  is  always  opposed  and  his  beneficent  work  rendered  incom¬ 
plete  by  Coyote.  It  is  clear  that  the  mythology  of  the  Maidu  is 
distinctive  and  much  less  under  Wintun  influence  than  their 
ceremonies. 

Among  the  Miwok  the  Coyote  largely  takes  the  place  of  the 
creator.  As  among  their  northern  neighbors  the  Maidu,  the 
mourning  ceremony  was  important,  and  the  two  stocks  held  at 
least  certain  dances  in  common.  The  individual  mourning  prac¬ 
tices  and  restrictions  of  the  widow  were  elaborate  and  severe. 
Nothing  is  as  yet  known  of  a  secret  society,  but  as  both  the 
southern  and  northern  neighbors  of  the  Miwok  performed  initia¬ 
tion  ceremonies,  it  is  likely  that  they  also  possessed  them. 
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Among  the  Yokuts,  who  occupied  the  head  of  the  San 
Joaquin-Tulare  valley  south  of  the  Miwok,  there  are  no  traces 
of  the  ceremonial  system  of  the  Sacramento  valley,  which  is  re¬ 
placed  by  public  shamanistic  ceremonies,  in  which  contests  and 
exhibitions  of  magic  were  conspicuous.  The  annual  rattlesnake 
ceremony  which  has  been  described  is  of  this  type,  as  is  the 
Ohowish,  a  ceremony  in  which  medicine-men  from  different  vil¬ 
lages  or  districts  directed  their  powers  against  each  other.  There 
seem  to  have  been  also  certain  animal  dances  among  the  Yokuts. 
Medicine-men  usually  acquired  their  power  by  dreaming,  some¬ 
times  by  visions  while  alone.  Bear  shamans  were  known,  but 
were  not  so  much  dreaded  as  farther  north.  Rain  doctors,  who 
could  control  the  weather,  were  important.  Their  power  was 
bound  up  with  certain  stone  amulets  evidencing  a  fetisliistic  de¬ 
velopment.  Formulae,  some  with  ritualistic  accompaniment, 
were  spoken,  but  differed  from  those  of  the  Northwest  in  being 
short  direct  prayers  or  supplications  instead  of  mythical  narra¬ 
tives.  The  creators  in  Yurok  mythology  are  several  animals,  the 
chief  of  whom  is  the  eagle  and  among  whom  Coyote  always  finds 
a  place.  A  favorite  mythological  personage  is  the  prairie-falcon, 
and  a  myth  which  has  found  a  particular  development  relates  the 
visit  of  a  husband  to  the  wrorld  of  the  dead  in  pursuit  of  his  wife. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  ethnology  of  the  coast  tribes  west 
of  the  Miwok  and  Yokuts.  Among  the  Southern  Costanoan 
peoples  creation  myths  resembling  those  of  the  Yokuts  are  found. 
Coyote  is  at  once  a  trickster  and  a  giver  of  civilization  and  arts 
to  man.  Similar  ideas  probably  prevailed  among  the  Salinan 
tribes.  As  regards  the  Esselen  and  Chumash  nothing  is  known. 

Tribes  belonging  to  the  great  Shoshonean  family  held  almost 
all  the  eastern  border  of  the  state  as  well  as  a  large  part  of  the 
southern  desert  and  coast  region.  The  former  inhabited  the 
Great  Basin,  and  are  culturally  entirely  distinct  from  those  of 
Southern  California,  of  whom  alone  is  there  any  considerable 
knowledge  extant  as  regards  religion.  Certain  of  the  northern 
groups,  such  as  the  Mono,  lived  on  the  western  or  California 
slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  in  contact  with  the  Yokuts  and 
Miwok,  and  partook  more  largely  of  the  culture  and  presumably 
religion  of  these  people  than  of  the  tribes  of  the  Basin. 
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Among  the  Shoshoneans  of  Southern  California,  such  as  the 
Gabrielino  and  Luiseno,  the  so-called  Mission  Indians,  mourning 
ceremonies  were  more  important  than  any  others,  and  were  held 
both  on  the  death  of  a  person,  sometime  afterwards,  and  again 
in  a  still  more  public  manner  at  large  gatherings.  At  some  of 
these  ceremonies  images  representing  the  dead,  and  recalling 
those  of  the  Maidu  far  to  the  north,  were  burned.  One  form  of 
mourning  ceremony  wras  the  Eagle  dance,  performed  with  an 
eagle  that  was  slowly  killed  as  the  ceremony  went  on  through  the 
night.  Many  of  the  songs  of  the  mourning  ceremonies  are  of 
mythological  content,  referring  to  the  great  leader  or  culture- 
hero  Wiyot.  The  puberty  ceremonial  for  girls  was  elaborate  and 
contained  symbolic  actions.  The  initiation  of  males  was  intended 
for  boys,  and  therefore  also  took  on  largely  the  character  of  a 
puberty  ceremony.  This  character  was  heightened  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  numerous  ordeals.  Part  of  the  initiation  of  boys  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  drinking  of  jimson-weed.  Sand  paintings  of  a  very 
simple  type,  evidently  influenced  by  basket  patterns,  but  thor¬ 
oughly  symbolic  in  meaning  and  therefore  essentially  of  the  same 
nature  as  those  of  the  Pueblos  and  Navaho,  were  made  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  initiation.  On  the  whole  religious  symbolism 
was  more  developed  than  in  Central  California  or  even  among 
the  Yuman  tribes  to  the  east,  who  are  geographically  so  much 
nearer  the  Indians  of  the  Southwest.  The  shaman  acquired  his 
power  by  dreaming,  and  the  pipe  with  which  he  sucked  as  well 
as  smoked  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  him.  Paraphernalia 
were  much  used  by  the  shamans,  especially  boards  or  wooden 
swords,  which  were  swallowed  and  worn  as  head-dresses.  These, 
however,  were  not  purely  fetishistic  objects,  but  of  potency 
rather  through  symbolism  and  association.  The  mythology  of 
the  Shoshonean  Mission  Indians  was  not  essentially  different 
from  that  of  the  other  Indians  of  Southern  California. 

The  Yuman  family,  which  is  so  much  represented  in  Arizona 
and  Lower  California,  occupied  the  southernmost  portion  of 
Southern  California.  The  Diegueno  in  the  coast  mountains  and 
on  the  coast  were  culturally  similar  to  the  Shoshonean  Luiseno, 
with  whom  they  are  generally  included  as  the  present  Mission 
Indians.  Along  the  Colorado  river  the  physical  and  ethnic  envi- 
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ronment  was  quite  different,  but  as  has  already  been  said,  there 
was  much  closer  resemblance  to  the  Mission  Indians  in  matters 
of  religion  than  in  almost  any  other  phase  of  culture.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  Yuman  tribes  in  this  Colorado  region  are  the  Mohave  and 
the  Yuma.  The  religion  of  only  the  former  is  known,  but  the 
two  give  every  evidence  of  having  been  very  similar.  The  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  Shoshonean  Paiute  or  Chemehuevi  in  the  desert 
adjoining  the  Mohave  has  been  largely  colored  by  the  influence 
of  the  latter.  The  most  distinctive  feature  of  Mohave  religion 
is  the  insistence  upon  dreaming  as  the  source  of  everything  re¬ 
ligious,  although  this  dreaming  must  be  interpreted  rather  as  a 
belief  in  the  presence  of  the  individual  in  spirit  form  at  the  great 
events  of  mythic  times.  All  myths  that  are  at  all  of  sacred 
character  are  believed  not  to  be  handed  down  by  tradition,  but 
to  be  dreamed  by  each  narrator.  The  shaman  receives  his  power 
by  dreaming  ritualistic  myths,  which  reveal  to  him  his  practices. 
The  lengthy  series  of  songs  which  are  the  essence  of  all  cere¬ 
monies,  and  the  mythical  narratives  connected  with  them,  are 
also  learned  in  dreams.  It  is  probably  a  result  of  this  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  dream-world  and  of  the  identification  of  myth  and 
ceremony,  of  religious  belief  and  religious  practice,  that  ritualism 
is  so  slightly  developed  among  the  Mohave.  Their  geographical 
nearness  and  intercourse  with  the  Hopi  and  other  southwestern 
tribes,  among  whom  ritualism  and  symbolism  find  perhaps  their 
highest  development  on  the  continent  north  of  Mexico,  would 
certainly  justify  a  contrary  expectation.  Both  ceremonial  ac¬ 
tions  and  ceremonial  paraphernalia  and  dress  are  developed  only 
to  a  very  slight  extent.  There  is  no  initiation  or  society.  The 
singing  ceremonies,  which  with  the  exception  of  a  few  minor  ob¬ 
servances  such  as  that  for  a  girl’s  puberty,  constitute  all  the 
Mohave  ceremonies  other  than  mourning  ceremonies,  are  quite 
numerous,  more  than  twenty  being  known.  Some  of  these  cere¬ 
monies  are  acknowledged  to  have  been  borrowed  from  other 
Yuman  tribes,  especially  the  Yuma,  and  these  Indians  no  doubt 
have  also  acquired  Mohave  ceremonies.  Some  of  the  ceremonies 
are  primarily  mythical  in  character,  others  somewhat  shaman- 
istic.  All  are  also  sung  in  mourning.  In  addition  there  is  a 
distinctive  mourning  ceremony  held  annually  for  important  men. 
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Tales.  Miss  Constance  Goddard  DuBois  has  published  a  number 
of  valuable  papers  on  the  Mission  Indians,  mainly  concerning  the 
mythology  of  the  Diegueno,  in  the  volumes  of  the  Journal  of 
American  Folk-Lore  for  1901,  1904,  and  1906.  In  the  American 
Anthropologist  for  1905  Miss  DuBois  has  an  article  on  the  Re¬ 
ligious  Ceremonies  and  Myths  of  the  Mission  Indians,  while 
another  paper  on  The  Mythology  of  the  Dieguenos  appears  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Thirteenth  International  Congress  of 
Americanists.  From  the  present  author  there  have  appeared,  in 
the  second  and  fourth  volumes  of  the  series  of  American  Arch¬ 
aeology  and  Ethnology,  of  the  University  of  California  Publica¬ 
tions,  Types  of  Indian  Culture  in  California,  in  part  treating  of 
religion,  and  Indian  Myths  from  South-Central  California;  in 
the  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore  between  1904  and  1906,  A 
Ghost  Dance  in  California,  Wishosk  Myths,  and  Two  Myths  of 
the  Mission  Indians;  in  the  American  Anthropologist  for  1902, 
A  Preliminary  Sketch  of  the  Mohave  Indians.  In  the  American 
Anthropologist  for  1905  and  1906  the  late  Major  H.  N.  Rust  has 
two  brief  articles  on  The  Obsidian  Blades  of  California  and  A 
Puberty  Ceremony  of  the  Mission  Indians.  The  Journal  of 
American  Folk-Lore  has  contained  a  rather  confused  article  on 
The  Cosmogony  and  Theogony  of  the  Mojave  Indians,  by  Capt. 
J.  G.  Bourke,  in  1889,  and  others  by  G.  W.  James,  on  myths  of 
the  Mission  Indians  of  Southern  California,  in  1902  and  1903. 
In  the  same  Journal  appeared  in  1902  An  Indian  Myth  from  the 
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San  Joaquin  Basin  by  J.  W.  Hudson,  and  A  Composite  Myth  of 
the  Pomo  Indians  by  S.  A.  Barrett  in  1906.  Since  1906  the 
Journal  has  contained  a  series  of  Notes  on  California  Folk-Lore. 


INDEX.* 


Above-Old-Man,  348. 

Acagchemem,  149. 

Acapulco,  9,  39;  Port  of,  11. 
Achomawi,  117,  172,  179,  180,  181, 
182;  creation  myth,  181. 

Adams,  William,  6,  7,  8,  10,  28,  29, 
33,  44. 

Aghashmai,  149,  150. 

Agua  Caliente,  70,  90,  101,  145, 148, 
150,  151;  division,  134;  Indians, 
145,  150;  people,  146,  152;  tribe, 
150;  vocabulary,  71-89,  93-96. 
Agua  Caliente  de  San  Juan,  150. 
Agua  Dulce,  148,  151. 

Agua  Hedionda,  146,  147,  148. 
Aguanga,  146,  147,  148. 

Agua  Tibia,  147. 

Agudutsyam,  111. 

Agutushyam,  111,  140. 

Ahakuvilye,  108. 

Ahamoha,  139. 

Ahapchingas,  144. 

Ahuwit,  144. 

Aiat,  107. 

Aipava,  108. 

Aishish,  183. 

Aitut,  175. 

Akatchma,  149. 

Akawaik,  139. 

Akhachmai,  149,  150. 

Aki,  338. 

Akura-gna,  142. 

Akutusyam,  111. 

Alamitos,  142. 

Alamo,  151. 

Aleupki-gna,  142. 

Algonkin  language,  258. 

Alisos  creek,  141,  149. 

Allen,  Harrison,  51. 

Almpqig-na,  142. 

Aloli-ngkasi,  338. 

Alona,  150. 

Altar,  337. 

Amakhaba,  125,  136. 

Amakhau,  136. 

Amargosa,  110,  118. 

Amat  kokhat,  149. 

America,  177,  196,  322,  323. 
American  Anthropologist,  181,  355. 
American  anthropology,  154. 


American  Ethnological  Society, 
Transactions  of,  116,  141,  148, 
150. 

American  Indians,  319. 

American  languages,  256,  257,  258, 
264,  266. 

American  linguistic  families,  263. 
American  myths,  176. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory,  66,  67,  170,  178,  249,  354; 
Bulletin  of,  117. 

American  publications,  154. 

“  American  Race,  ”  citod,  157. 
Americans,  70,  73,  123,  124,  135, 
137,  319. 

Amugup,  108. 

Andrade,  Father  V.  de  P.,  11. 
Angelica,  334. 

Animism,  319. 

‘‘Annual, ”  of  Yuma,  335. 
Anthropolog.  Gesellsch.,  50. 
Anthropology,  Department  of,  169, 
252. 

Aniintap,  125. 

Aniitap,  111. 

Aoyi,  149. 

Arapaho,  113,  247. 

Archaeologia  Americana,  112. 
Archives  of  Mexico,  1. 

Arizona,  97,  107,  140,  352. 
Artificial  deformation  of  the  skull, 
53. 

Ash  Meadows,  110. 

Ash  Springs,  121. 

Ashop,  109. 

Asia,  320. 

Asiatic  Influences,  1. 

Asuksa-gna,  142. 

Atamavi,  108. 

Athabascan,  163,  263,  335 ;  Ilupa, 
124;  Kato,  349;  Tolowa,  347. 
Athabascans,  186,  328,  347,  348. 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  drainages,  66. 
Auberry,  120. 

Aurora,  115. 

Australia,  322. 

Aviahnalye,  140. 

Avikavasuk,  108. 

Avikwame,  108. 

Awa,  147. 
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Awi-gna,  142. 

Awiz-na,  142. 

Aztecs,  64. 

Azuza,  142. 

Badger  Camp,  121. 

Badwisha,  121. 

Baffin  land,  192. 

Bakersfield,  68,  123,  125,  127,  129, 
136,  194. 

Bakhkanapul,  124,  130. 

Bakiba,  108. 

Bald  Eagle  and  the  Prairie  Falcon, 
The,  214,  247. 

Ballora,  144. 

Baluntanakamapan,  125. 

Baluusha,  121. 

Balwisha,  121,  130,  165. 

Ba’moi,  108. 

Bancroft,  188. 

Bankalachi,  69,  98,  122,  124,  126, 
127,  129,  130;  vocabulary,  71-89, 
116. 

Banning,  132,  133,  151. 

Bannock,  67,  97,  98,  103,  104,  105, 
111,  115,  122;  vocabulary,  71-89, 
93-96. 

Banukh,  108. 

Banumints,  108,  134. 

Barrett,  S.  A.,  165,  186,  356. 
Barrows,  D.  P.,  101,  103,  131,  132, 
134,  148,  150,  151,  152. 

Barstow,  131. 

Batiquitos,  146,  148. 

Batsigwana,  108. 

Batsiwat,  125. 

Battle  Mountain,  113. 

Bear,  338. 

Bear  and  Deer  Children,  The,  203, 
245. 

Bear  Lake,  113. 

Bear  mountain,  137. 

Bear  peak,  139. 

Bear  shaman,  331,  349,  351. 
Beginning  of  the  World,  The,  199, 
202,  204,  209,  218,  229,  245,  246, 
247,  249. 

Bekiu,  125. 

Beku,  125. 

Belmont,  112,  113,  116. 

Beneme,  135. 

Beneme  nation,  135. 

Benton,  115. 

Bergland,  146. 

Beristian,  40. 

Berlin,  51. 

Big-belly’s  son,  173. 

Big  creek,  118,  120. 

Big  head,  337. 

Big  Pine,  68. 


Big  Sandy,  120. 

Big  Smoky  Valley,  113. 

Bill,  192. 

Bill  Williams  Fork,  ll)6. 

Birth,  324. 

Bitanta,  108. 

Boas,  50,  101,  134,  147,  150,  151. 
Bohintau,  120. 

Bomura,  44. 

Bonsall,  147. 

Boscana,  82,  149,  150,  354. 

Bosgisa,  120. 

Boshgesha,  120. 

Boston,  170. 

Bourke,  Capt.  J.  G.,  355. 

Brinton,  154,  157,  163,  165. 

Brush  dance,  340. 

Buddhist  writings,  34. 

Buena  Vista  lake,  136,  137,  139. 
Bulletin  American  Museum  of  Nat¬ 
ural  History,  117. 

Bulletin  Essex  Instit.,  132,  141,  144, 
148. 

Bunker  Hill,  134. 

Bureau  of  American  Ethnology, 
105,  115,  117,  128,  131,  133,  140, 

145,  153,  182. 

Burial,  322. 

Burning,  335. 

Burns,  L.  M.,  174,  180. 

Burnt-sling  and  Hummingbird 
myth,  186. 

Burr  valley,  120. 

Buschmann,  104,  112,  141,  154,  155r 
157,  158. 

Butte  county,  171. 

Caballeria,  Rev.  Father  Juan,  132, 
134,  143. 

Cabeu-gna,  142. 

Cabezon,  151,  152. 

Cabueg-na,  142. 

Cache  creek,  177. 

Cache  Valley,  113. 

Caguillas,  144. 

Cahita,  162;  vocabularies,  159-161. 
Cahuenga,  142,  143. 

Cahuilla,  70,  100,  101,  103,  108, 
132,  143,  144,  145,  146,  150,  151, 
152;  Indians,  133;  reservation, 

146,  151;  territory,  148,  151; 
valley,  148,  152;  villages,  151; 
vocabulary,  71-89,  93-96. 

Cahuillo,  133. 

Cajon  pass,  133. 

Cajuenches,  106. 

Calac,  Felix,  70. 

Calaveras  county,  53. 

Caliente,  68,  111;  creek,  111;  In¬ 
dians,  110. 
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California,  central  ethnological  re¬ 
gion  of,  187,  196;  Ethnological 
and  Archaeological  Survey  of, 
67,  169,  170,  190,  252.  354;  eth¬ 
nological  divisions  of,  169;  In¬ 
dian,  331;  Indians,  50,  98,  100, 
117,  124,  326,  332,  334,  345;  in¬ 
terior  valley  of,  137 ;  tribes,  164, 
325;  University  of,  169,  252, 
354;  visited  and  surveyed,  11. 

California  Farmer,  132,  141,  144, 
146,  147,  148,  149,  151,  152,  190, 
354. 

Californian  culture,  321 ;  languages, 
258,  262,  263;  Yokuts,  120. 

Calif  ornia-Nevada  Line,  111. 

Californian  Yokuts,  120. 

Cambodia,  3. 

Cambridge,  51. 

Camulos,  131,  139,  141. 

Canada,  320. 

Canada  de  las  Llehaus,  149. 

Canada  de  las  Uvas,  138,  139. 

Cape  Mendocino,  11. 

Cape  St.  Lucas,  6. 

Capistrano,  146;  dialect,  150. 

Captain  Charlie,  191. 

Caro,  Father,  11. 

Carpenter  7s  Farm,  142. 

Carr,  L.,  51. 

Carrizal,  149. 

Carson,  102,  117;  valley,  252. 

Castac  lake,  138,  139. 

Catloltq,  245. 

Cavo,  28. 

Cedar  Springs,  135. 

Centerville,  54,  60,  62. 

Central  area,  342;  region,  197,  198, 
321,  330,  338,  339,  341,  343,  345; 
tribes,  331;  type,  348. 

Central  America,  Asiatic  influences 
in,  1,  46. 

Central  California,  152,  169,  177, 
182,  183,  189,  192,  253,  257,  330, 
336,  337,  342,  352. 

Central  Californian  mythology,  345. 

Central  Pacific  Railroad,  113. 

Cenyowpreskel,  148. 

Ceremonies,  321,  334. 

Ceremonial  chamber,  337,  341. 

Cerritos,  144. 

Cerro  de  las  Posas,  147. 

Chakapa,  147. 

Chakhiau  toltiu,  139. 

Chalola,  69,  194,  lyo. 

Chapanau,  139. 

Charleston  mountain,  108. 

Charley,  67. 

Chatumpumpuly  7mai,  149. 


Cheibupan,  125 

Chemebet,  110. 

Chemeguabas,  135. 

Chemegue  Cuajala,  107. 

Chemegue  Sevinta,  107. 

Chemehuevi,  68,  70,  98,  99,  102, 
104,  105,  106,  107,  109,  110,  111, 
118,  119,  131,  134,  135,  136,  140, 
152,  164,  353;  territory,  108; 
valley,  106,  107 ;  vocabulary,  71- 
89,  93-96. 

Chico,  171. 

Chidadichi,  121. 

Chihuaha,  64. 

Chimariko,  347. 

Chinigchinich,  149,  354. 

Cliipohiu,  139. 

Chipowi,  139. 

Chitatiu,  121. 

Chivutpave,  138. 

Choinimni,  127. 

Chokish-gna,  142. 

Chokupaye,  140. 

Chowchilla,  240. 

Chowchilla  river,  117. 

Chowi,  143. 

Chowi-gna,  143. 

Christians  in  Japan,  9,  21,  23,  27, 
28,  31,  32,  45,  46. 

Christman,  Peter,  193. 

Chukaimina,  127. 

Chukaimina  Yokuts,  68. 

Chukchansi,  77,  191,  204. 

Chumash,  71,  91,  131,  136,  137, 
138,  139,  152,  153,  351;  lang¬ 
uage,  242. 

Chumashan  family,  153. 

Clark,  Galen,  188. 

Clear  Lake,  186. 

Clown,  337,  349. 

Coahuila,  152. 

Coahuilla,  103,  151,  152. 

Coahuillan  linguistic  family,  131. 

Coast  Range,  136,  169,  183,  186, 
188,  328;  region,  337. 

Coast  Indians,  177. 

Cobaji,  111. 

Comparison  of  the  mythologies  of 
North  and  South  Central  Califor¬ 
nia,  196. 

“  Composite  Myth  of  the  Porno  In¬ 
dians,  A,’7  cited,  186,  356. 

1 1  Collection  of  unedited  Docu¬ 
ments, 77  cited,  2,  11,  34. 

Colorado,  98;  desert,  151;  region, 
353;  valley,  336. 

Colorado  river,  68,  97,  98,  99,  105, 
106,  131,  320,  352;  feather  or¬ 
naments,  342 ;  tribes,  329. 
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Colteches,  111. 

Colton,  132,  133. 

Columbia  river,  97,  117 ;  tribes, 
117. 

Comanche,  97,  98,  111,  113;  creek, 
137,  138 ;  vocabulary,  93-96. 

Comanche-Shoshone  family,  157. 

Contributions  North  American 
Ethnology,  114,  125,  174,  182, 
354. 

Cooksuy,  190. 

Cora,  154,  162;  vocabularies,  159- 
161. 

Corea,  3,  33. 

Corunga,  22. 

Coryell,  Mrs.  H.  H.,  112. 

‘  ‘  Cosmogony  and  Theogony  of  the 
Mohave  Indians,  ’  ’  cited,  355. 

Costanoan,  187,  189,  190,  195; 

creation  myth,  189;  family,  190, 
191 ;  Indians,  338 ;  language, 
257,  262,  264;  mythology,  191; 
myths,  191;  people,  191;  terri¬ 
tory,  189. 

Cottonwood  Island,  106,  107. 

Coues,  Elliott,  106. 

Coulter,  158. 

Country  Club,  189. 

Couvade,  325. 

Covey,  C.  C.,  105,  112. 

Coville,  110. 

Cow,  194. 

Cowangachem,  134. 

Coyote,  200,  245,  338,  343,  349, 

350,  351;  and  his  Children,  201, 
245;  and  his  Wife,  201,  245;  and 
the  Hummingbird,  201,  245;  the 
Hawk,  and  the  Condor,  205,  246; 
with  a  Thorn  in  his  eye,  202, 
245. 

Coyote  dance,  189. 

Coyote’s  Adventures  and  the  Prai¬ 
rie  Falcon’s  Blindness,  231,  249. 

‘  ‘  Crania  Ethnica  Americana,  ’  ’ 
cited,  64. 

Crania  of  California,  51;  capacity 
of,  54,  55;  gnathic  index,  58; 
nasal  index,  59 ;  orbital  index, 
59 ;  palatal  index,  58 ;  relations 
of,  64;  shape,  56;  teeth,  60,  61. 

Cranial  measurements,  53. 

1 1  Creation  Myths  of  Primitive 
America,”  cited,  170,  175,  249, 
354. 

Creation  of  the  world,  179,  181, 
189,  190,  195,  343. 

Creator,  343,  344,  347,  348,  349, 

351. 

Creeper,  338. 


Cremation,  322. 

Cry,  335. 

Cuabajai,  124,  135. 

‘ 1  Cuadro  Descriptivo  y  Compara¬ 
tive  de  las  Lenguas  Indigenas  de 
Mexico,”  cited,  142,  156. 
Cucamonga,  134,  142,  143;  ranch, 
133,  143. 

Cucamungabit,  134. 

Culture  hero,  343,  344. 

Curtin,  Jeremiah,  170,  174,  175, 
176,  178,  179,  181,  182,  193,  354. 
Daal,  139. 

Daggett,  108,  131,  135,  139. 
Daishdanku,  127. 

Dakwish,  149. 

Dance  of  the  dead,  335. 

Dances,  337,  339,  350. 

Dancing,  319. 

Dapomai,  147. 

Dashima,  44. 

de  Acuna,  Don  Pedro,  3. 

Dead,  345. 

Death  Valley,  98,  110. 

Deer,  338. 

Deer  Creek,  98,  126,  128,  129,  130. 
Deerskin  dance,  339,  347. 
Deerskins,  341. 
de  Jesus,  Geronimo,  3,  4. 

“De  Liefde, ”  7. 

Del  Norte  county,  187. 

Department  of  Anthropology,  47, 
51. 

de  Silva,  9. 

de  Sotomayor,  Don  Nuno,  30. 
de  Ulloa,  Lope,  5. 
de  Velasco,  10,  12,  45. 
de  Vivero,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  14,  15,  17, 
24,  25,  30. 

Devil  dance,  349. 

Diegueno,  73,  145,  146,  147,  148, 
149,  151,  352,  355;  divisions,  152. 
Disease,  319,  331,  332. 

Dixon,  R.  B.,  117,  170,  171,  172, 
174,  175,  179,  180,  181,  245,  263, 
354. 

Djeshiu,  121. 

Dobbin  creek,  186. 

“Documentos  Ineditos,  ”  cited,  2, 
11,  34. 

Dominga,  68. 

Doshpan,  125. 

Doyaghaba,  108. 

Drake,  Francis,  6. 

Dreaming,  328,  329,  353. 

Drum,  337,  342. 

Drum  valley,  121. 

Dry  Creek,  118,  120. 

DuBois,  Constance  Goddard,  355. 
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Duck,  338. 

Duck  river  reservation,  112,  113, 
116. 

Diimpimitowats,  108. 

Diimpi  saghavatsits,  108. 
Diindiigumitowats,  108. 

Dunlap,  68,  121. 

Dutch,  26,  28,  29,  40,  44. 

Eagle  and  the  Condor,  The,  219, 
248. 

Eagle,  Bald,  214,  247. 

Eagle  dance,  352. 

Eagle’s  Son,  The,  220,  248. 

Earth -maker,  171. 

Earth-namer,  171. 

Eel  river,  186;  drainage,  348. 
Egyptians,  320. 

Ehrenberg,  106. 

Ehutewa,  148. 

Ekkheya,  200. 

Eldorado  canyon,  105. 

“El  Puerto,”  149. 

Elsinore  lake,  146. 

El  Toro,  148,  152. 

Empire  of  Japan,  14. 

Enatbicha,  120. 

Encinitas,  146,  149. 

Endimbich,  68,  114,  120,  121,  122, 
130,  165;  vocabulary,  71-89. 
Ene  kelkawa,  148. 

English,  70,  90,  139,  143,  150,  157, 
252,  254,  256,  265. 

Engva,  144. 

Ensen,  200. 

Entimbich,  120. 

Entimbitch,  119. 

Ephi,  151. 

Epkhie,  151. 

Escondido,  146,  147,  148,  149. 
Eshom  valley,  121. 

Eskimo,  192,  327. 

Esmeralda  county,  115. 

“Espirito  Santo,”  5. 

Esselen,  71,  187,  351;  language, 
257,  262. 

Essex  Institute,  Bulletin  of,  132, 
141,  144,  148. 

‘ 1  Ethno-Botany  of  the  Coahuilla 
Indians  of  Southern  California,” 
cited,  101,  103. 

European,  256,  257 ;  folk  tales, 
343 ;  languages,  264. 

‘ 1  Familias  Linguisticas  de  Mexi¬ 
co,  ’  ’  cited,  154. 

Falcon,  Prairie,  214,  247. 

Fasting,  326. 

Fernandeno,  70. 

Fernandenos,  141. 

Fernandez,  44. 


Fernandino  language,  139;  terri¬ 
tory,  131;  vocabulary,  71-89. 

Fernandinos,  141. 

Fetishism,  320,  349,  351. 

Field  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
66,  97,  247. 

“First  Official  Relations  Between 
Japan  and  Spain  with  Respect 
to  Mexico,”  cited,  1. 

Flint  ceremony,  349. 

Flower,  53. 

Food,  325. 

Forks  of  Salmon,  180,  181. 

Formulae,  326,  339,  344,  351. 

Fort  Hall  reservation,  67,  105,  113, 
115. 

Fort  Tejon,  138,  139. 

Franciscan  friars,  23,  30;  Mission, 
140;  Order,  12,  18,  30,  48. 

Franciscans,  133,  153. 

Fremont’s  pass,  137. 

Fresno  county,  68. 

Fresno  river,  117. 

Friars,  the,  20. 

Frog-woman,  173. 

Gabrielino,  70,  91,  92,  101,  104,  131, 
132,  133,  134,  138,  141,  143,  144, 
145,  146,  148,  149,  153,  163,  352; 
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region,  322,  323,  325,  328,  333, 
336,  344,  346,  347;  tribes,  322, 
329,  330;  type,  347,  348. 

Northwestern  California,  170,  171, 
172,  177,  182,  183,  192,  197,  323, 
325,  326,  330,  333,  339,  345. 

Northwestern  Maidu,  174,  177,  179, 
350;  myths,  173. 

Norwanchakus,  177. 

Norwan,  176. 

Notes  on  California  Folk-Lore,  356. 

Nov-inch,  135. 

Nuchawayi,  69,  119. 

Nut’aa,  119. 

Nye  county,  113. 

Oaxaca,  47. 

Observances,  321,  323. 

Obsidian,  341. 
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11  Obsidian  Blades  of  Calif ornia,  ’  ’ 
cited,  355. 

Oceanside,  147. 

Ohowish,  351. 

Okhoe,  147. 

Okowvinjha,  144. 
Old-man-white-oak-acorn,  176. 
Olebis,  176;  myth,  176,  178. 
Ongoving,  143. 

Onkoito  myth,  174. 

Opila,  147. 

Orange  county,  141,  149. 

Oregon,  98,  113,  115,  117,  182. 
Origin  of  Death,  The,  203,  205, 
212,  231,  245,  246,  247,  249. 
Ortega,  Angel  Nunez,  1,  2,  11,  12. 
Ostu,  335. 

Otis,  51. 

Otoavit,  125. 

Otomi,  64. 

Outwest,  354. 

Owens  lake,  69,  118,  125. 

Owens  river,  68,  117,  120. 

Owens  Valley,  98;  Indians,  118. 
Owl  Doctor,  The,  205,  246. 
Owners  of  the  Sun,  The,  212,  247. 
Owyhee,  112. 

Oxo,  32;  Province  of,  21. 
Pachawal,  151,  152. 

Pacific  Coast,  174,  196. 

Pacific  Islands,  322. 

Pacific  Ocean  drainage,  66,  151. 
Pacific  Railroad  Reports,  108,  133. 
Pacific  slope,  321,  329. 

Paduunun,  125. 

Page  and  Butterfield,  112. 
Pahranagat,  107. 

Pahuchach,  108. 

Pah  Ute,  103. 

Paiakhche,  147. 

Pains,  329,  333. 

Painting,  337. 

Paiute,  68,  97,  98,  102,  103,  104, 
105,  106,  107,  109,  110,  112,  113, 
114,  117,  118,  119,  165,  252,  253; 
mountain,  111;  vocabulary,  116, 
Paiute-Chemehuevi,  108,  109. 
Paiute  Springs,  108. 

“  Paiute  Tribes,”  119. 

“Paiuti,”  117,  128. 

Pakanepul,  124. 

Pakechuana,  109. 

Pakhavkha,  144,  147. 

Pakhwa,  149. 

Pala,  70,  147,  151. 

Palabasichash,  150. 

Palamai,  147. 

Palasakeuna,  150. 

Paleummi,  125. 


Paleuyami,  125,  126,  129;  tribe, 
193. 

Pallegawonap,  125. 

Palligawonap,  125. 

Palos  Verdes,  143,  144. 

Pal  seta,  151,  152. 

Pal  tewat,  151. 

Paluunun,  125. 

Paluyam,  125. 

Palwisha,  121. 

Palwunuh,  125. 

Panak’re,  147. 

Panakhil,  150. 

Panamint,  98,  119,  134,  135;  In¬ 
dians,  110,  118,  119,  134;  moun¬ 
tains,  110,  119,  134;  range,  118. 
11  Panamint  Indians  of  California, 
The,  ’  ’  cited,  110. 

Panau,  149. 

Pankhe,  150. 

Panoghoinoghoipun,  125. 

Panther’s  Children  and  Coyote, 
The,  243,  250. 

Panumints,  135. 

Panumits,  108,  134,  135. 

Papago,  154. 

Paraniguts,  107. 

Paranukh,  107. 

Parry,  158. 

Pasek-gna,  142. 

Pasheckna,  144. 

Pashingmu,  144. 

Pasino-gna,  142. 

Paskwa,  148. 

Paso  creek,  129,  131,  135,  137,  138, 
139. 

Pastoria  creek,  131,  138,  139. 
Patawopin,  139. 

Patltokonak,  149. 

Pauba,  146. 

Paulpa,  149. 

Pauma  rancheria,  147. 

Paumo,  147. 

I^£t“XTtyG  64# 

Paviotso,  73,  77,  98,  104,  114,  115, 
117,  253;  vocabulary,  93-96. 
Pawai,  149. 

Pawi,  148,  152. 

Pawnee  and  Blackfoot,  247. 
Payamguchum,  147. 

Pazo-ods,  119,  120. 

Peabody  Museum,  51. 

Pear  Orchard,  142. 

Peninsula  of  California,  6. 

Peru,  54. 

Peter  Baptist,  14. 

Petonoquats,  118. 

P  ’hallatillie,  125. 

Phillip,  11,  14. 
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Philippines,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  9,  26,  46. 

Physical  anthropology  defined,  50. 

‘ 1  Physiological  and  Medical  Ob¬ 
servations,  ’  ’  cited,  61. 

Pico  Blanco,  199,  245. 

Piiv,  148. 

Piliwinipan,  125. 

Pima,  154,  156,  162,  163,  165. 

Piman,  66,  154,  158,  162;  family, 
154,  155,  164;  vocabularies  159. 

Pimentel,  142,  156,  157,  158. 

Pimoka-gna,  142. 

Pimu,  143,  153. 

Pimu-gna,  142. 

Pineugna,  142. 

Pine  Ridge,  120. 

Pioche,  109. 

Pipimar,  144,  153. 

Piru,  139,  141;  creek,  141. 

Pitanisha,  124,  125,  130. 

Pitannisuh,  125. 

Pitanta,  108,  134,  140. 

Pitnani-u,  124. 

Pit  River  Indians,  179. 

Piwipui,  148. 

Piwiva,  150. 

Place  names  in  or  near  Serrano  ter¬ 
ritory,  133,  134;  of  the  “  Indians 
of  Los  Angeles  county,  ’  ’  142, 
143;  in  Gabrielino  territory,  143, 
144;  in  Luiseno  territory,  146, 
147 ;  in  and  near  Cahuilla  terri¬ 
tory,  148 ;  in  Diegueno  territory, 
148,  149;  in  Juaneno  territory, 
150. 

Plains,  101,  172,  173,  327,  328,  331; 
tribes,  248. 

Plateau,  101,  103,  130,  164;  Branch, 
92,  97,  98,  99,  103,  130,  162,  163; 
dialects,  111;  groups,  98,  99,  122, 
123;  Shoshoneans,  102. 

Plato,  138. 

Pleasanton,  189. 

Pleiades,  193,  213,  214,  247. 

Plumas  county,  171. 

Plural,  stem  differentiation  for  in 
Washo,  294. 

Poelo,  125. 

Pohalin  tinliu,  139. 

Pohiksavo,  149. 

Pohonichi  Miwok,  191,  192;  myth, 
202,  203,  245;  tales,  204. 

Pohonichi  Moquelumnan,  68. 

Point  Conception,  169,  320. 

Poipin,  139. 

Pomo,  90,  175,  182,  187,  190,  331, 
335,  336,  337,  338,  349,  350;  lan¬ 
guage,  257,  263. 

Ponganatap,  125. 


Pope  Gregory  XIII,  45. 

Port  of  Uraga,  8,  9,  22,  26,  27,  36. 

Portuguese,  3,  10,  29,  30. 

Posgisa,  120. 

Poshgisha,  120,  130. 

Poso  creek,  123,  125,  126,  127,  129, 
130. 

Potosi,  109. 

Potrero,  151. 

Powell,  J.  W.,  49,  98,  103,  104,  107, 
113,  128,  131,  140,  153,  155,  156, 
253. 

Powell  and  Ingalls,  105,  106,  109, 
113,  114,  115. 

Powers,  Stephens,  114,  117,  123, 
124,  125,  128,  132,  153,  171,  174, 
175,  177,  187,  188,  191,  193,  245, 
354. 

Pozos  de  San  Juan  de  Dios,  110, 
135. 

Prague,  51. 

Prairie  Falcon  fights,  The,  221,  248. 

Prairie  Falcon  loses,  The,  223,  240, 
248,  250. 

Prairie  Falcon’s  Wife,  The,  221, 
248. 

Prayers,  351. 

Presa,  The,  142. 

Previous  race,  342,  344,  347. 

‘ 1  Preliminary  Sketch  of  the  Mo¬ 
have  Indians,”  cited,  355. 

Priest,  327. 

Pronominal  differentiation  in 
American  languages,  264. 

Pronoun  in  American  languages, 
nature  of,  264. 

Protector  of  Christianity,  41. 

Providence  mountains,  107,  108, 
109,  110,  135. 

Province  of  Oxo,  21. 

Province  of  Suraga,  22. 

Puaghant,  109. 

1 1  Puberty  Ceremony  of  the  Mission 
Indians,  A,”  cited,  365. 

Pubu-gna,  142. 

Pubuna,  150. 

Puchorivo,  146. 

Pueblo,  64. 

Pueblo  Branch,  97,  164;  people, 
165. 

Pueblos,  352. 

Puerta  de  la  Cruz,  146,  148. 

Puerta  Noria,  146,  148. 

Puget  Sound  Region,  182. 

Purification,  322. 

Pushuyi,  149. 

Pusin  tinliu,  139. 

Putnam,  F.  W.,  51,  103. 

Putuidem,  150. 
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Puwipui,  133. 

Quanis  Savit,  149. 

Quashish,  Marcellino,  70. 

Queen  of  Spain,  21. 

Bace  of  the  Antelope  and  Deer, 
The,  213,  247. 

Eain  shamans,  351. 

Eanchito  de  Lugo,  142. 

Eancho  de  la  Lliebre,  138. 

Eancho  del  Chino,  142. 

Eancho  de  los  Felis,  142. 

Eancho  de  los  Verdugos,  142. 
Eancho  de  los  Ybarras,  142. 
Eancho  Tejon,  68,  69,  137. 

Eattle,  342. 

Eattlesnake  creek,  121. 

Eattlesnake  ceremony,  339,  351; 

shaman,  331,  333. 

Eaymond,  68. 

Eedlands,  134. 

Eedondo,  143,  144. 

Eeed  peak,  189. 

Eeese  Eiver  Valley,  113. 

Eeid,  132,  141,  142,  143,  144,  148, 
152,  153,  354. 

Eelation  of  Shoshonean  to  Nahuatl, 

154. 

Eeligion  of  the  Indians  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  The,  319. 

“Eeligious  Ceremonies  and  Myths 
of  the  Mission  Indians,  ”  cited, 
355. 

Eeno,  102,  115,  116,  252. 

Eeport  Chief  Engineer,  140. 

Eeport  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af¬ 
fairs,  114. 

Eesimbon,  150. 

Eincon,  70,  147. 

Eitualism,  319,  353. 

Eiverside,  132,  134,  141;  county, 
106. 

Eoberts,  125. 

Eobinson,  A.,  149,  354. 

Eocky  Mountains,  67,  97,  98,  112, 
113,  116,  165. 

Eosario,  68. 

Eoth,  62. 

Eumsien,  200;  Costanoan  mvth, 
199,  200,  201,  202,  245. 

Eussian  river,  189. 

Eust,  H.  N.,  355. 

Eyusai,  10. 

Saan,  144. 

Saboba,  146,  147. 

Sacramento,  187. 

Sacramento  river,  171,  189. 
Sacramento  valley,  117,  169,  171, 
183,  190,  328,  336,  337,  338,  342, 
350,  351;  region,  175,  196; 

tribes,  193. 


Sagami,  8. 

Sahaptin,  117. 

Saiempive,  108. 

Sakishmai,  149. 

Salalu-ngkasi,  338. 

Salinan,  187;  family,  190;  tribes, 
351. 

Salinas,  14,  143,  144. 

Salmon  river,  174,  180;  north  fork 
of,  181. 

Salton,  151. 

Sam,  70. 

San  Bernardino,  71,  99,  132,  133, 
134,  141,  143;  county,  70,  110; 
mission,  133;  mountains,  99,  131, 
133,  134,  135,  136,  139,  141,  144, 
151,  195;  Serrano,  143. 

San  Bernardino  Times-Index,  132, 
133,  134,  151. 

San  Bernardo,  146,  149. 

San  Buenaventura,  10,  14,  138,  149. 

San  Clemente  Island,  143,  153. 

San  Diego,  149. 

San  Diego  county,  70,  101,  149. 

San  Dieguito,  146,  148,  149. 

Sand  paintings,  352. 

Sandy,  109. 

San  Eli  jo,  148. 

San  Emidio,  138,  139,  240,  242. 

San  Felipe,  5,  147,  149,  150,  151. 

San  Fernando,  70,  138,  141,  142, 
144;  mission,  100,  141. 

San  Francisco,  9,  12,  41,  52,  54, 
169,  187,  191. 

San  Gabriel,  70,  133,  135,  140,  141, 
142,  144;  mission,  100,  133,  144. 

San  Gaetano,  139. 

San  Gorgonio  mountains,  146,  148 ; 
pass,  132,  233,  134,  151. 

San  Jacinto,  100,  146;  divide,  146; 
mountain,  148;  range,  100,  133, 
151. 

San  Joaquin  Mono,  114. 

San  Joaquin  river,  118,  119,  120, 
122,  129,  130,  189,  191,  192; 
North  Fork  of,  68,  119. 

San  Joaquin-Tulare  Basin,  125, 
195. 

San  Joaquin-Tulare  valley,  351; 
distribution  of  Shoshoneans  in, 
128. 

San  Joaquin  Valley,  111,  117,  128, 
130,  144,  169,  175,  187,  194,  325, 
342;  drainage,  129,  135;  Indians, 
197. 

San  Jose,  142,  143,  146,  148. 

San  Jose  Mission,  189,  338;  In¬ 
dians,  189. 

San  Jose  Valley,  132. 
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San  Juan,  149,  189. 

San  Juan  Capistrano,  82,  141,  144, 
145,  149,  150;  Indians,  145,  149; 
mission,  100,  354;  vocabulary, 
93-96. 

San  Luis  Obispo  county,  137. 

San  Luis  Rey,  133,  146,  147,  148; 
canyon,  146;  mission,  100,  145; 
river,  101,  134,  143,  145,  146, 
148,  150. 

San  Marcos,  146,  147. 

San  Mateo,  150. 

San  Miguel  islanjd,  153. 

San  Nicolas,  153. 

San  Onofre,  145,  146,  149,  150; 

creek,  149. 

San  Pasqual,  146. 

San  Pedro,  144. 

San  Timoteo,  134;  canon,  132; 
pass,  151. 

San  Ysidro,  148,  150,  151. 

Santa  Ana,  144. 

Santa  Ana  Yorbas,  142. 

Santa  Anita,  142. 

Santa  Barbara,  51,  64,  138,  153; 
archipelago,  321 ;  county,  137 ; 
islands,  137,  152. 

Santa  Catalina  Island,  142,  143, 
144,  153. 

Santa  Clara  river,  135,  141;  valley, 
131. 

Santa  Cruz  island,  153. 

Santa  Gertrudis,  147. 

Santa  Margarita,  147 ;  river,  146, 
151. 

Santa  Monica,  70,  141. 

Santa  Paula,  13i*. 

Santa  Rosa,  146,  147,  151. 

Santa  Rosa  island,  153. 

Santa  Ysabel,  149. 

Sanyaupichkara,  149. 

San  Ygnacio,  148,  151,  152. 

Sapela,  148,  152. 

Sasau,  139. 

Satow,  Ernest,  12. 

Saucal,  144. 

Savetpilye,  108,  109. 

Saway  Yanga,  144. 

Sawyer’s  Bar,  181. 

Say,  112. 

Schermerhorn,  Robert,  252. 
Schoolcraft,  158. 

Science,  110,  118. 

Scott’s  Valley,  180. 

Scouler,  150,  158. 

Sechi,  151. 

Secret  society,  336,  350. 

Sejat,  150. 

Sekhat,  144. 


Sekigakara,  battle  of,  3. 

Selish  language,  258. 

Sergi,  56. 

Serrano,  69,  70,  90,  92,  101,  103, 
108,  119,  123,  131,  132,  133,  135, 
136,  139,  140,  143,  144,  145,  146, 
148,  151,  195;  dialect,  100; 

group,  99,  130,  131;  territory, 
129,  132,  133,  144;  vocabulary, 
93-96,  159-161. 

Serranos,  99,  110,  132,  138. 

Serritos,  143. 

Shade,  341. 

Shaiamup,  125. 

Shaman,  347. 

Shamanism,  319,  321,  327,  348. 

Shasta,  174,  180,  181,  182,  187, 
347;  myths,  179,  180;  mythology 
of,  180,  181;  region,  175. 

Shasta-Achomawi,  181. 

Shatnau  ilak,  111. 

Sheepeaters,  112. 

Shikaich,  118. 

Shikapa,  147. 

Shikaviyam,  68,  69,  114,  118,  124; 
vocabulary,  71-89. 

Shinauva,  108. 

Shinkiro,  3. 

Shiv-its,  135. 

Shivwits,  107 ;  Paiute,  107. 

Shokhonto,  121. 

Shosake,  10. 

Shoshone,  104,  111,  112,  113,  115. 

Shoshonean,  187 ;  comparative  vo¬ 
cabulary  of,  92;  family,  66,  154, 
190,  351 ;  groups,  195 ;  Indians, 
354;  Kawaiisu,  129;  language, 
263;  Luiseno,  352;  Mission  In¬ 
dians,  352;  Mono,  165;  myth 
material,  188;  myths,  194;  Pai¬ 
ute,  353;  Pitanisha,  240;  vocab¬ 
ularies,  71,  92,  93-96,  116,  128, 
159. 

Shoshonean  Dialects  of  California, 
65,  253. 

Shoshoneans,  352,  353;  stock,  252; 
distribution  of  in  the  San  Joa- 
quin-Tulare  valley  of  California, 
128;  political  organization  of, 
101. 

Shoshonean  Stock,  Dialectic 
Branches  of,  100. 

Shoshone  Indians,  dialect  of,  112. 

Shoshoni,  67,  97,  102,  103,  111,  112, 
113,  114,  116,  122;  vocabulary, 
71-89,  93-96,  116,  159-161. 

Shoshoni-Comanche,  77,  98,  105, 
111,  112,  113,  115,  116,  122,  165. 

Shotten,  Timothy,  6. 
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Sliukutpupau,  149. 

Siam,  3. 

Siba-gna,  142. 

Sibapot,  144. 

Sierra  de  Gabilan,  199,  245. 

Sierra  Nevada,  68,  98,  114,  115, 
117,  118,  119,  122,  125,  130,  136, 
169,  188,  190,  253,  322,  342,  351 ; 
region,  183,  324. 

Sierras,  97,  117,  118,  124,  128,  129. 

Sierra  watershed,  117. 

Sikaium,  118. 

Sikauyam,  68,  118. 

Singing  ceremonies,  340,  344,  353. 

Siouan  family,  263. 

Sioux,  102. 

Sisitkano-gna,  142. 

Sivel,  151. 

Sivingadapin,  139. 

Sivinte,  107,  109. 

Sivits,  107. 

Skull,  artificial  deformation,  53. 

Snake  Indians,  117. 

Snake  river,  98,  105,  112,  116,  117. 

Soda  Lake,  108,  135. 

Sokut  Menyil,  151. 

“Some  Coyote  Stories  from  the 
Maidu  Indians  of  California,  ’ 7 
cited,  107,  355. 

“Some  Shamans  of  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  77  cited,  355. 

Sona-gna,  142. 

Sonora,  154. 

Sonoran,  154,  156,  162 ;  division, 
163;  family,  157;  group,  154, 
155,  162,  163;  region,  165;  vo¬ 
cabularies,  159. 

“Sosoni  Indians,”  107. 

Sotelo,  Fr.  Louis,  27,  35,  36,  41. 

Soto,  Maria  Viviena,  191. 

Soumai,  147. 

South,  331,  333,  341,  342,  344. 

South-central  California,  170,  172, 
173,  192,  195,  196. 

Southern  California,  66,  92,  102, 
103,  104,  119,  131,  132,  140,  141, 
145,  152,  164,  170,  195,  196,  320, 
321,  324,  325,  327,  329,  332,  336, 
342,  343,  344,  351,  352;  branch, 
99,  119,  123,  129,  130,  131,  162, 
163 ;  dialects,  163 ;  groups,  99, 
122;  Shoshoneans,  131. 

Southern  Costanoan,  351. 

Southern  Maidu,  174,  175. 

Southern  Miwok,  189. 

Southern  province,  321. 

Southern  Wintun,  178,  182,  349; 
myth,  177. 

Southern  Yuki,  349. 


Southwest,  196,  327,  354. 

Sovovo,  146,  147. 

Sovovoyam,  146. 

Sowvingt-ha,  144. 

Spaniards,  49,  73,  76,  123,  124,  141. 
Spanish,  76,  89,  103,  143,  152,  157; 
Franciscans,  44;  king,  45;  mis¬ 
sionaries,  152;  queen,  21;  speak¬ 
ing  Indians,  110. 
Spanish-speaking  people,  140. 
Spring  Valley,  113. 

*  ‘  Spuren  der  Aztekischen, 7  7  cited, 
156. 

Squaw  Valley,  68. 

St.  Clair,  H.  H.,  66. 

Steichen,  Father,  1,  7. 

Stewart,  George  W.,  190. 

Suanga,  142. 

Sua-ngna,  142. 

Sucking,  333,  352. 

Sukonia,  178. 

Suraga,  Province  of,  22. 

Swanton,  J.  R.,  133. 

Sweathouse,  341. 

Sycamore  creek,  118,  120. 
Symbolism,  319,  352,  353. 

‘  ‘  System  and  Sequence  in  Maidu 
Mythology,’ 7  cited,  170,  355. 
Tachi,  192,  193. 

Tachi  Yokuts  myth,  197,  212,  213, 
214,  215,  216,  247. 

Taghanashpa,  147. 

Tahichapahanna,  125. 

Tahichipi-u,  111. 

Tahichp,  125. 

Tahoe  region,  117. 

Taikomol,  184,  337,  349. 

Takhtam,  132,  134. 

Tamankamyain,  134,  151. 
Tamikochem,  151. 

Tanoan,  97. 

Tantawats,  107. 

Tarahumare,  64,  162,  163. 
Tashlibuanau,  139. 

Tatavi-yam,  140. 

Tawi,  148. 

Taylor,  132,  141,  142,  144,  148,  149, 
151,  190,  354. 

Tebotelobelay,  124. 

Tecuya,  138. 

Teeth  of  California  Crania,  60,  61. 
Tehachapi,  68,  111,  187;  creek, 
137;  Indians,  110;  mountains, 
98,  99,  100,  110,  111,  119,  130, 
131,  134,  320;  pass,  125,  129, 
130,  169,  320,  342;  peak,  138, 
139;  region,  136,  140;  watershed, 
129. 

Tehachapi-Tulare  tribes,  136. 
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Tejon,  110,  111,  123,  136,  141; 
creek,  100,  123,  129,  130,  131, 
135,  137,  139,  194;  Indian,  139; 
Indians,  130,  135;  pass,  138; 
rancheria,  138;  region,  136;  res¬ 
ervation,  123,  137. 

Tekumak,  147,  149. 

Telamni,  127. 

Temalwahish,  151. 

Temecula,  146,  147. 

Temeku,  147. 

Temescal  creek,  144,  146,  147. 
Tenhanau,  139. 

Tennas,  178,  193. 

Tepekuan,  152;  vocabularies,  159- 
161. 

Texel,  7. 

Theft  of  Fire,  The,  202,  211,  245, 
246. 

Thompson,  245. 

Thompson  and  West,  153. 
Thompson  River  Indians,  172. 
Three  Rivers,  121. 

Thunder  and  Whirlwind,  225,  248. 
Thunder  Twins,  The,  214,  247. 
Tibaha-gna,  143. 

Tikitspe,  1^8. 

Tilkwananu,  149. 

Tillie,  125. 

Timpashauwagotsits,  107,  109. 
Tipatolapa,  125. 

Tipniu,  139. 

Tisechu,  120. 

Toatwi,  147. 

Tobacco,  334. 

Tobikhar,  101,  103,  131,  140,  148. 
Tobohar,  148. 

Toibi-pet,  142,  143. 

Toloip,  126. 

Toineu  lomto,  139. 

Toiyabe,  113. 

Tokie,  138. 

Tokio,  1. 

Tokya,  138. 

Tokye  language,  242. 

Toll  House,  120. 

Tolocabi,  134. 

Toloim,  124. 

Toloip,  124. 

Tolowa,  187,  347. 

Tom,  192. 

Tomkav,  147. 

Tomola,  125. 

Tomolami,  125. 

Toov,  149. 

Topanga,  143. 

Torres,  44. 

Torres,  151. 

Tosa,  5. 


Totakamalam,  149. 

Touanga,  148. 

Tova,  148,  151. 

Tovats,  108,  109. 

Toviscanga,  l4l,  144. 

Towincheba,  119,  120. 

Trabuco,  150. 

Trance,  328. 

Transactions  American  Ethnologi¬ 
cal  Society,  116,  141,  148,  150. 
Transmigration  of  souls,  346. 

‘  ‘  Tribes  of  California,  ’  ’  cited,  125, 
153,  174,  354. 

Trickster,  343?  344,  351. 

Tripniu,  139. 

Truhohayi,  192. 

Truliohi,  192,  193;  stories,  193; 
Yokuts  myth,  209,  211,  212,  246, 
247. 

Trumoyo,  111. 

Tsuitsau,  139. 

Tsututaiwieyau,  139. 

Tubatulabal,  68,  69,  90,  91,  92,  98, 
99,  104,  110,  111,  118,  122,  123, 
124,  125,  126,  127,  129,  130,  131, 

135,  136,  164,  240;  dialect,  99; 

vocabulary,  71-89,  93-96,  159- 

161. 

Tukhokhayi,  192. 

Tukumak,  149. 

Tulamni,  127,  137. 

Tulare  basin,  123,  128,  131,  339, 
342;  drainage,  100,  125;  lake, 
98,  118,  121,  123,  126,  128,  132, 

136,  137,  192,  193. 

Tule  river,  126,  127,  128,  129,  188, 
194;  reservation,  69,  126,  194; 
tribe,  193. 

Tulchuherris,  177. 

Tumangamal-um,  141. 

Tumoyo,  111. 

Turahumare  vocabularies,  159-161. 
Turner,  56,  62. 

Turtle,  338. 

Tushau,  121. 

Tuvasak,  141,  144. 

1 1  Two  Myths  of  the  Mission  In¬ 
dians,  ”  cited,  355. 

Tybo,  113. 

‘  ‘  Types  of  Indian  Culture  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  1 1  cited,  355. 

Uintah  Ute,  67. 
Ukhkawalanapuipan,  125. 
Unavngna,  144. 

United  States,  54,  154,  157,  320. 

U.  S.  National  Museum,  52. 

Unuv,  148,  149. 

Uraga,  Port  of,  8,  9,  22,  26,  27,  36, 
37. 
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Urbita,  134. 

Ushmai,  147. 

Utah,  98,  112,  113,  114. 

Ute,  67,  97,  98,  102,  104,  105,  108, 

113,  135,  248;  vocabulary  71-89, 

93-96,  159-161. 

Uto-Aztekan,  144,  154,  163;  family, 

66,  157,  253;  stock,  165;  table, 

157. 

Ute-Chemehuevi,  90,  98,  103,  105, 

110,  113,  115,  118,  120,  123,  129, 

130,  134,  135;  Kawaiisu,  119. 

Valley  Center,  146,  147. 

Vanderbilt,  109. 

Van  Duzen  creek,  186. 

Vanyume,  108,  135,  136,  139. 

Venegas,  354. 

Ventura  county,  131,  137,  141. 

Viceroy  of  Mexico,  10,  33. 

Virchow,  51,  64. 

Virgin  river,  107,  109. 

*\7"-jqol'iQ  1  on 

Viscaino,  11,’  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17, 

18,  19,  20,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  29, 

30,  31,  32,  35,  36,  37,  38,  39,  40. 

Vision,  328. 

Visit  to  the  Dead,  The,  216,  228, 

247,  249. 

Vorojo,  Jose,  70,  71,  133. 

Voth,  H.  R.,  66. 

Wachama,  134. 

Wacharones,  200. 

Wachbit,  133. 

Wahliknasse,  124. 

Waikuri,  157. 

Wailaki,  349. 

Wakesdachi,  121. 

Wakhaumai,  147. 

Waksachi,  120,  122,  124,  130,  165; 

Mono,  125. 

Wakwi,  148,  152. 

Walapai,  107. 

Walker's  Basin,  111,  125. 

Walker  Basin  Creek,  111. 

Walker  river,  98,  116;  reservation, 

115. 

Walpapi,  117. 

Walyepai,  107. 

Warner’s  Ranch,  151;  Indians,  151. 

War  of  the  Foothill  and  Plains 
People,  223,  248. 

Washakie’s  band,  113. 

Washo,  102,  117,  252,  253,  342; 
territory,  253. 

Washo  language,  251  seq. ;  adjec¬ 
tive,  299;  case  suffixes,  270;  com¬ 
binations  of  sounds,  255;  com¬ 
position,  258 ;  connectives,  301 ; 
demonstratives,  269 ;  final  sounds, 
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255;  independent  personal  pro¬ 
nouns,  267 ;  influence  of  sounds 
upon  one  another,  256 ;  instru¬ 
mental  prefixes,  286 ;  interroga¬ 
tes,  269;  initial  sounds,  255; 

’’  list  of  grammatical  affixes,  260; 
noun,  270;  numerals,  299;  order 
of  words,  301;  phonetics,  253; 
plural,  271;  possessive  pronomi¬ 
nal  affixes,  274;  pronominal  in¬ 
corporation,  279;  reduplication, 
257 ;  relation  to  other  languages, 
253,  312;  specimen  phrases,  306; 
structure,  258;  tense  and  mode, 
289 ;  territorial  extent,  252 ; 

texts,  302;  verb  stems,  296;  vo¬ 
cabulary,  308. 

Washoe,  252. 

Waskha,  147. 

Wateknasi,  124. 

Water-woman,  176. 

Watskiu,  139. 

Wealth,  display  of,  339. 

Weasel,  183. 

Weldon,  125. 

Wells,  112,  116. 

Western  Shoshone  Reservation,  112, 
113,  115. 

Western  Washington,  182. 

Wewutnowhu,  151. 

Wheaton,  Tom,  69. 

Wheeler’s  Survey,  66,  103,  111,  115, 
125,  131,  132,  140,  141,  146,  150. 

Whipple,  108,  133,  143. 

Whiskey  Flat,  125. 

Whistle,  342. 

White,  Bill,  191. 

White  Pine  county,  113. 

White  river,  69,  123,  126,  129; 
drainage,  126. 

Wiasamai,  147. 

Wiawio,  147. 

Wied,  112. 

Wier,  Miss  J.  E.,  112. 

Wihinasht,  103,  111,  117 ;  vocabu¬ 
lary,  93-96. 

Wilakal,  148,  150. 

Willow  creek,  117. 

Winanghatal,  122,  124,  125. 

Winangik,  125. 

Wind,  176. 

Wind  River,  113;  reservation,  113. 

Wintun,  175,  176,  177,  178,  179, 
181,  182,  190,  196,  330,  338,  349, 
350,  354;  influence,  350;  lan¬ 
guage,  257 ;  linguistic  family, 
170,  175;  material,  175;  myth, 
174,  175,  178;  stories,  175. 

Wishosk,  183,  333,  347,  348. 
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“Wishosk  Myths,  ”  cited,  170,  171, 
355. 

Witanghatal,  124,  135. 

Witchcratt,  332. 

Witskamin,  124. 

Wiwayuk,  111. 

Wiyot,  148,  328,  333,  347,  348,  352. 

Wobenchasi,  l£l. 

Wobonoch,  121. 

Wobonuch,  121,  122,  130,  165. 

Wobunuch,  121. 

Wokinapuipan,  125. 

Wokwuk,  176. 

Wolak,  148,  150. 

Wolf  and  the  Crane,  The,  214. 

World-fire,  349. 

Wowol,  69. 

Wukachmina,  124. 

Wukchamni,  124,  193;  Yokuts 

myth,  190,  218,  247. 

Wuksache,  119. 

Wuwoprahave,  138. 

Wyeth,  112. 

Wyoming,  98,  113. 

Xavier,  St.  Francis,  44. 

Yabipai,  107. 

Yagats,  109. 

Yahauapan,  125. 

Yahuskin,  117. 

Yakola-ngkasi,  338. 

Yamiwo,  148. 

Yamiyu,  133. 

Yana,  172,  174,  175,  178,  179,  180, 
187,  196,  249,  354;  language, 
257;  linguistic  family,  170;  ma¬ 
terial,  178;  myth,  178,  193; 

mythology,  179. 

Yang-ha,  144. 

Ya-ngna,  142,  144. 

Yangwana,  149. 

Yaudanchi,  124,  193,  214;  Yokuts 
myth,  219,  220,  221,  223,  225, 
228,  248,  249. 

Yauelmani,  69,  126,  127,  137 ;  In¬ 
dians,  137;  informant,  195; 
stories,  193,  194;  territory,  194; 
Yokuts,  193;  Yokuts  myth,  229, 
231,  240,  249,  250. 


Yawelmani,  137. 

Yedo,  3,  8,  32,  38. 

Yerington,  115,  116. 

Ygnoria,  146. 

Yitiamup,  125. 

Yitpe,  111. 

Yiwinanghal,  122,  124,  125. 

Yokuts,  67,  68,  69,  71,  72,  77,  82, 
83,  84,  90,  91,  108,  110,  111,  118, 
119,  120,  121,  122,  123,  124,  125, 
126,  127,  128,  129,  131,  135,  136, 
137,  138,  139,  140,  165,  187,  191, 
192,  194,  195,  257,  325,  332,  333, 
335,  336,  338,  349,  351;  Choi- 
nimi,  121;  family,  190;  Gashowu, 
120;  language,  257,  258,  262, 
263;  myths,  189,  192,  196;  origin 
myths,  195;  story,  188;  territory, 
188;  tribe,  152;  tribes,  188; 
Wukchamni,  121. 

Yolol,  125. 

Yosemite,  188,  204. 

Yotowi,  175. 

Yowedmani,  137. 

Yuaka-yam,  140. 

Yucaipa,  134. 

Yucatan,  320. 

Yuhiktem,  152. 

Yuki,  90,  179,  180,  183,  184,  187, 
249,  328,  331,  335,  336,  337,  348, 
349;  creation,  181;  creation 
myth,  184;  culture-hero  myth, 
185;  myths,  183,  185;  language, 
257,  258,  262,  263;  origin  of  the 
creator,  189;  stories,  186,  197. 

Yukhakhonpom,  152. 

Yulau,  125. 

Yuma,  106,  107,  335,  353. 

Yuman,  67,  102,  106,  145,  146,  148, 
157 ;  family,  84,  352 ;  tribes,  152, 
352;  Mohave,  119,  125,  153. 

Yunakat,  108. 

Yurok,  322,  328,  347,  348;  myth, 
233;  mythologv,  351. 

Yutp,  111,  125. 

Zacatula,  40. 

Zuyder  Zee,  7. 
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